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GOOD-NIGHT. 
BY IRENE PU PUTNAM. 


A LONG black maze of tt of the weeping willow 
J The moon is thridding so golden-white; 
She pours dim splendor upon my pillow 
Passing my window to say good-night. 
Good-night, says her little sister. 

















3 Moon so tender, ah, moon so shining 
Far, far up in the arch of skies, 
a Seest thou me as I watch reclining, 
Beaming with tranquil starry eyes” 
Good-night, says thy little sister. 


lam so little, I lie in my chamber 
e Drooping my eyelids under thy light: 
Thou and the stars our Lord lets wander 
Round the world and all through the night. 
ry Good-night, says thy little sister. 


| must slumber so soft and lowly 
Laid alone in the dark down deep; 
Moon, if thou meetest the angels holy 
Bid them pass where I lie asleep. 
1 Good-night, says thy little sister. 


t Into the bells of the blossoms prying, 
When thou comest where sweet dreams be, 
Or on the back of the gray moths flying, 
Bid them whisper themselves to me, 
Good-night, says thy little sister. 


] Now Lam kissing thy glory tender, 
Angel moon in the Lord’s deep skies! 
One more look at thy lovely splendor, 
ie Now I am closing my drowsy eyes. 
! Good-night, says thy little sister. 
’ BENNINGTON, VT. oe 
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ll THE CROWN OF THE YEAR. 


it BY CELIA THAXTER. 








IN sapphire, emerald, amethyst, 

Sparkles the sea by the morning kissed; 
’ And the mists from the far-off valleys lie 
Gleaming like pearl in the tender sky; 
Soft shapes of cloud that melt and drift, 
With tints of opal that glow and shift. 


j For the strong wind blows from the warm southwest 
And ruffles the snow on the white gull’s breast— 
Fills all the sails till the boats careen; 
Low over the crested waves they lean, 

1 Driven to leeward, dashed with spray, 
Or beating up through the beautiful bay. 


4 Ah, happy morning of autumn sweet, 

Yet ripe and rich with the summer’s heat! 
By the ruined wall on the rocky hight, 

In shadow I gaze at the changing light, 
Splendor of color that clothes thee round, 
Huge orb of the earth to its utmost bound. 
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Near me each humble flower and weed,— 
The dock’s rich umber, gone to seed, 
The hawkbit’s gold, the bayberry’s spice, 
One late wild rose beyond all price; 

Each is a friend and all are dear, 
Pathetic signs of the waning year. 


, The painted rose haws, how they glow! 

j R Like crimson wine the woodbines show, 
i ; The wholesome yarrow’s clusters fine 

b Like frosted silver dimly shine; 
And who thy quaintest charm shall tell, 
Thou little scarlet pimpernel? 


a The jeweled sea and the deeps of the air, 

All heaven and earth are good and fair. 

Ferns at my feet and the mullein’s spike. 

And the soaring gull I love alike; 

With the schooner’s grace as she leans to the tide 
The soul within me is satisfied. 


In the mellow, golden autumn days 

When the world is zoned in their purple haze, 

A spirit of beauty walks abroad 

‘Vhat fills the heart with the peace of God: 
‘Spring and summer may bless and cheer, 

n brings us the crown o’ the year, 
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| "| CHRIST’s SINGLE uk BXCRETION TO TO THE MOSAIC r 
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' came not to destroy 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


THE Lord Jesug expressly (Matt. v, 17) that he 
law but to fulfill it. It was no 
part of his design to abrogate the Mosaic statute, but on 
the contrary he sought to fill it out, unfold its scope, ex- 
plain its meaning, and clear away the prevailing miscon- 
ceptions of its spirit. This he did with wonderful pre- 
cision and fidelity. But there was one exception, one 
case in which he did abrogate the ruleof the great law- 
giver. This was marriage. Polygamy appeared early 
in human history (Gen, iv, 23), and was practiced by the 
patriarchs Abraham and Jacob, and was at least tacitly 
allowed by Moses,since he gave directions which contem- 
plated its existence (Ex. xxi, 10; Deut. xxi, 15). Divorce 
was allowed at the will of the husband if he found ‘‘ some 
unseemly thing” in his wife; but to prevent this from 
being a sudden act of caprice, he was required to give her 
**a bill of divorcement” (Deut. xxiv, 1-4), a written and 
formal document stating the grounds of his procedure. 
The whole subject came up before our Lord, through 
an attempt of the Pharisees to entrap him, They asked 
him (Matt. xix, 3), about the lawfulness of divorce as it 
was then practiced by the Jews, thinking to arouse prej- 
udice against him by representing him either as intoler- 


| ably severe in his teachings or as wanting in fidelity to 


the law of Moses. His answer exhibited his usual wis- 
dom. He appealed to their own Scripture, taking them 


| back to the original creation of one man and one woman, 
| who, being united in marriage, made the divine pattern 


for all their posterity. The words which Adam used 
(Gen. ii, 24), ‘‘ Therefore, shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and they 
shall be one flesh,” the Saviour attributes te God, thus im- 
piying that they were uttered by divine direction. Then 
he deduces from this fact the imperative rule that what 


| God had joined together, man should not put asunder. 
| All this was very clear and satisfactory, but it only gave 
| fresh point to the Pharisee’s objection, ‘‘ Why, then did 


| nificant. 
| Moses commanded divorce; for he did not. 


Moses command to give a bill of divorcement and to put 
her away?” The answer of our Lord is very sig- 
He did not accept the statement that 
‘ He only 


| suffered it, but commanded that if done it should be 


| done in a certain way. 


| ness of heart.” 


A .wronged husband was 
not required to put away an unfaithful wife; but if he 
chose to use his right, it could be done only in a pre- 
scribed, formal method. But our Lord gives the reason 
why he suffered it. It was because of the Jews’ ‘ hard- 


age and the low ethical status which such a condition 
always involves, it would require time and effort to lift 
them to a higher moral plane. And, meanwhile, the 
wives, the weaker vessel, would experience much unhap- 
piness. Hence Moses, instead of abolishing the facility of 


} divorce which he found existing, simply placed upon it 


some serious restrictions. Our Lord, therefore, in what 


he laid down, only fulfilled—i.e., completed—the enact- 
| ment in Deuteronomy by going further in the same di- 


| rection. 


He returns to the original design of marriage as 
instituted in Eden. He quotes the earliest teaching on 
the whole subject to be found in the Old Testament; 
and upon this as the great fundamental principle bases 
his own solemn declaration: ‘‘ And I say unto you, who- 
soever shall put away his wife except for fornication, and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery.” Here is at 


| once the law of divorce, and the law against polygamy. 


This, then, is the one exception to our Lord’s rule not 
to abrogate the law, and according to the proverb, 
Exceptio confirmat regulam. In all other matters Christ 
*‘fulfilled” the law to the letter; and even here he set 
aside a temporary regulation by explaining the reason for 
which it was made, and by recurring to the primitive 
statute recorded in the opening pages of the Pentateuch, 
thus doing the highest honor to that primitive statute 
which some represent him as contemptnously disparag- 
ing and revoking. He corrected the Old Testament by 
the Old Testament. He set aside one of Moses’s direc- 
tions by recurring to the original constitution of the 
family relation as recorded by the great law-giver him- 


| self. Thus what appears on its face to be a derogation 


from the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures proves on 

examination to be a confirmation of their claims to be a 

complete rule of human duty, 
New Youre City, 


Having been lately released from bond-. 












BY THE REV, HUGH sa rail rvcit, M.A. 


It is somewhat difficult to comply with the request 
that I should give my impression of the Ecumenical Con- 
ference. The echoes of, its discussions have scarcely 









ceased to Ihave had no time to collect 
my thoughts#r f the practical outcome at a suffi- 
cient distance: But, already there are certain 
facts which will y characterize this great 
gathering of the Mi of the world. 

The first and most of these is the evidence 


which the Ecumenical:Gonference has furnished of the 
gigantic strides which have been taken during late years 
in the direction of Me list union. It is well known that 
John Wesley’s body y cold in its grave before 
Methodism began to fea warring factions, just 
as the vast empire of Alexander the Great dissolved into 
fragments when the founder of it perished. It is impos- 


sible to contemplate of these divisions with satisfac- 
tion. All of them it have been averted by the ex- 
hibition of a little ed common sense and magna- 
nimity. Iam referring, I ought to say, to the divisions 


of British Methodism. I do not presume to speak of 
American M m,-But in my own eountry a little 
less tepacity in the abstract maintenanee of clerical mo- 
nopolies and prerogatives might have secured much more 
vigorous clerical authority in actual practice without 
sacrificing the immense advantages of union. Small 
concessions at the time would have prevented the wider 
differences of opinion which have since grown up. The 
admission of laymen into the British Conference was an 
absolute guarantee against any recurrence of these painful 
incidents, 

.Ot.Jate years the great majority of our niatie in all 
sections of Methodism have become alive to the mischief 
and scandal of having two, three and even four Meth- 
odist churches in places where only one can be main- 
tained in health and vigor; while there are vast districts 
in our great cities where Methodism ig entirely unrepre- 
sented. A careful estimate has shown that at this moment 
there are at least one thousand ordained Methodist minis- 
ters in localities in England where they.are superfluous, 
while in other districts there are hundreds of thousands 
of redeemed men who never go toa place of worship, 
and never hear the voice of a Christia& minister. It is 
impossible to justify facte like this; If John Wesley 
were alive he would sweep away With indignant scorn 
the cobwebs of specious ex@uses with which some are 
tempted to conceal such hideous facts. 

No sooner were the representatives of the various 
Methodist Churches brought together than the growing 
desire for re-union found irresistible expression. The ex- 
traordinary success of organic re-union in the great Do- 
minion of Canada, where'a few years ago every section 
of Methodism was represented, and where all are now 
happily blended in one great Church, necessarily pro- 
duced a great effect upon the Conference. Canadian 
speakers properly lost no opportunity of bearing their 
witness to the blessed results of union. They told us that 
all the arguments that are brought forward against union 
in England were heard ad nauseam in Canada, but that 
under the illuminating influence of the Holy Spirit it soon 
came to light, that what men sincerely called ‘‘ principles” 
were really ‘‘ prejudices.” These views commended 
themselves very much to the great majority of the Con- 
ference. It was evident that the minor Methodist bod- 
ies of Great Britain were quite ready to consider a 
general re-union, and would not hesitate to make great 
concessions in the most conciliatory spirit to secure that 
blessed consummation. There is not the least indication 
that any of them would desire to push their distinctive 
views extravagantly or to demand concessions on the 
part of the older and larger body wh.ich, in the very na- 
ture of things, could not be reasonably expected. 

It is evident that the wisest of the leaders of the small- 
er bodies are quite alive to the special perils to which all 
small Churches will be exposed in the twentieth century. 
The whole tendency of modern society, social, political 
and religious, is toward consolidation rather than disin- 
tegration. The age which has witnessed the re-union of 
Italy and of Germany, the formation of the Dominion of 
Canada, and the re-establishment of the American Union, 


is also disposed to great ecclesiastical re-unions. Reme 
has reaped enormous advantages from her size and ARg. 
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organic unity. The Church of England has also benefit- 
ed to a greater extent than superficial observers imagine 
by her claims to national proportions. In days to come 
small and fragmentary Churches will not be able to hold 
their own in the presence of these great communities. 
The very instinct of self-preservation will compel Meth- 
odist Churches to come together. 

It was further evident that the evils of disunion had 
come home vividly and painfully to our missionaries 
everywhere; and the demand for re-union abroad was, if 
possible, even more keen than the demand at home. It 
was also evident that the great majority of the Wesleyan 
Methodist representatives were favorable to the closest 
fraternization with their brother Methodists, and that 
with a view to ultimate union, No one was ina hurry. 
Every one agreed with Mr. Arthur that it would be most 
impolitic to try and force or rush anything like union; 
but the predominant feeling was entirely in favor of it. 
The opponents of union from the other side of the At- 
lantic were not as numerous as the fingers on two hands. 
There were probably not six real opponents of ultimate 
union, there were certainly not ten. No doubt when we 
get home we shall find that the hostile minority is some- 
what larger than in the Ecumenical Conference. But it 
is, nevertheless, a minority and a dwindling one. It is not 
in touch and sympathy with the present generation, and 
has no hold whatever on the future. Long before the 
next Ecumenical Conference assembles in London, ten 
years hence, the anti-unionists will have become a neg- 
ligible quantity. 

On the American side of the Atlantic the desire for re- 
union is not nearly so strong as on the British side, and 
that for two reasons. In the first place this continent is 
so much bigger than our “tight little island” that 
there is plenty of elbow room for many Churches. 
Different sections of Methodism are not treading upon 
one another’s toes and interfering with one another in 
the disastrous way with which we are familiar in Eng- 
land. On this vast continent overlapping and friction do 
not exist to the same extent. 

Further, the opposition to organic union exhibited 
especially by many of the Southern brethren was simply 
opposition to one particular method of organic union. 
They not unreasonably object to such a union between 
the Northern and Southern Churches as would place the 
whole of the United States under one General Conference. 
Such a Church would be too vast. It would be unwieldy 
and unmanageable. But I find that the most representa- 
tive of the Southern Methodists have no objection what- 
ever to a_ redistribution of all the white American 
Churches into four General Conferences, neither of which 
should intrude into the territory of the other three. That 
arrangement would be, inthe judgment of British Metho- 
(lists, the very essence of re-organic union, because it 
would entirely prevent overlapping and friction which 
are so great a curse, 

In America, however, our colored brethren seem to 
have got a start of the whites; for steps have already 
been taken for a general re-union of all the African Meth- 
odist Churches, If this movement, so auspiciously begun, 
is crowned with final success it will be greatly to the 
credit of our African brethren, and will place the white 
Churches in a somewhat humiliating position. It will be 
a strange thing indeed if we allow our colored fellow- 
Christians to exhibit more self-restraint and brotherly 
love and devotion than ourselves. The whole course of 
the discussion indicated that as soon as anything like a 
rapprochement takes place in England our divided 
Churches in Italy, Germany, India, Japan, China and 
Australia will come together and confront both supersti- 
tion and heathenism with the strength of union. I have 
devoted much space to this question; because I believe 
history will show that the great, tho unforeseen and un- 
designed, result of the Ecumenical Conference will be 
the creation of a powerful opinion in favor of Methodist 
re-union in every part of the world. Another great and 
permanent result will be to bring home to representatives 
from the old country the great possibilities of Methodism 
in regions where civil and religious freedom abound. 

Many British Methodists, especially of my own com- 
munion, have no idea to what an extent we have been in- 
jured by the blighting shadow of a political establish- 
ment of religion. Contact with the robust Methodism of 
the United States will tend to strengthen our determina- 
tion to exhibit more independence and self-respect in our 
relations to the favored sect at home. British Metho- 
dism, will never again assume the airs of a poor relation of 
the Established Church. The days of ecclesiastical and 
political servility are at an end. They were already over; 
but a few weeks spent in the free atmosphere of the 
United States will make it even more impossible than it 
was before that such a period of humiliation should ever 
again return to us. The Methodists who represent the 


future are quite as kindly and friendly in their disposi- | 


tion toward the Anglican Church as were the ecclesiasti- 
val leaders of the past; but they will never again con- 
sent to meet Anglican clergy on any terms except those 
of honorable and scriptural equality. 

I think, further, that this Conference will have a great 
effect in America in the direction of what is known on 
the other side of the Atlantic as the forward movement. 
The growing spiritual and social destitution of the great 
American cities is rapidly creating a state of affairs simi- 
lar to that which existed in British Methodism twenty 





years ago. The solution of the great problem of the 
evangelization of cities in England indicates the way in 
which a similar problem must be solved in America. 
Our American brethren do not display the obstinate and 
unreasonable temper with which many received the new 
ideas at home, They are not unwilling, as so many on the 
other side once were, to adapt themselves toa new era, and 
to introduce such changes of method and agency as new 
circumstances may require. There is much less prejudice 
in favor of existing arrangements on the American side 
so that the primary difficulties in the pathway of reform 
are not nearly so great as they were in England. On the 
other hand the high average intelligence of our American 
people enables them to grasp the situation rapidly; and I 
look forward to an immense and rapid advance upon the 
heathenism of the great American cities. As the result 
of the Ecumenical Conference democratic and social 
Christianity will receive a great impulse, and our Churches 
will become everywhere more aggressive, more evangel- 
istic and more Christlike. 
New York Crry, October 2ist, 1391. 
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ONE MORE WORD ABOUT NOVELS. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








OnE of the wittiest of modern Englishmen not long ago 
said to me, with an assumed gravity which made his 
words all the more droll, that murder had to-day become 
so vulgar as to have quite lost its literary value. ‘Crime 
in the sixteenth century,” he continued, ‘‘ possessed the 
great advantage of having been artistic.” I could not 
help thinking that this fact was perhaps of slight conse- 
quence to the parties chiefly interested, and that being 
made away with by a subtly poisoned ortolan at a Bor- 
gian banquet meant very much the same thing as being 
sandbagged by New York footpads. Nevertheless, I 
thought, there was a bit of sound criticism wrapped up 
in my friend’s humor. 

Those people who yawn over the lack of ‘‘ incident” in 
certain novels, forget that very little in this line can now 
strike them as original except the extraordinary; and the 
extraordinary is too often either ridiculousorcheap. The 
usual and “‘ every-day” tone may result in tedium; but at 
least it has the merit of not slipping easily into coarse 
melodrama. Commonplace it may become, and with ex- 
treme facility; but perhaps only the professional teller of 
tales can realize what pitfalls of commonplace wait him 
when he attempts to deal with a positive ‘‘ plot.” Then 
indeed he learns that this is a somewhat elderly planet 
and that not only do very few things ever happen in it 
which have not happened countless times before, but that 
most of these events have already been graphically and 
ably recorded. The chief reason that strong treatment 
of murder, theft, bigamy and all the more lurid features 
possible to fiction is at present so difficult, may be found 
in the fact that these are subjects which powerful work- 
ers have long ago preferred. What we call the theatric 
element in narration has been worked with exhaustive 
ardor. 

It has become the fashion to sneer, nowadays, at such 
writers as Wilkie Collins and Miss Braddon; but these 
writers, however grave their faults as mere mongers of 
sensation, have shown great ability, great ingenuity, in 
portraying the worst human villainy. They have not 
portrayed it in any better way than the pictorial—one 
might also add, than the chromo-lithographic way; and 
hence the scorn in which they are held by the psycholo- 
gists, the dissecters of mental motive, the intellectual 
brooders upon mental evil. But from these latter Collins 
and Miss Braddon have taken, as one might say, the 
ground under their feet. They are both, after their own 
manner (which is never the grand or the really literary 
manner), artificers of an extreme brilliancy. They have 
vulgarized crime and nearly all the fiercer passions in fic- 
tion by the very pulse and fever of their accomplish- 
ments. Even Dickens did the same thing before them, 
tho Dickens united with a certain rawness of style and 
fatal mechanism of donnée the most enchanting imagina- 
tion and the most pungent and ebullient humor. 

Two of Shakespeare’s largest plays are ‘‘ Othello” and 
** Macbeth,” and yet each has in it the mere bald motive 
of a sensational novel. Apart from being a poet, how- 
ever, Shakespeare was a lover of the human mind; he 
peered into its depths and prowled among its mystic 
glooms. He might so easily have vulgarized his 
‘** Othello” and his ‘‘ Macbeth”; and yet he has left each 
of these figures invested for us with a kind of criminal 
stateliness, a malign splendor. Browning in his magnifi- 
cent piece of prolixity, ‘‘The Ring and the Book,” made 
a similar effort. He failed distinctly when we compare 
him with Shakespeare, but he did not vulgarize murder; 
he showed us in many beautiful and pregnant*verses its 
pathos, its terror, even its majesty. 

Few English-writing novelists have thus shown in their 
prose, tho Hawthorne has done so once or twice w..h 
great distinction. A good many English-writing novelists 
have sadly missed doing it, and yet have delineated this 

form of crime in countless phases; and, as a consequence 
of their ill success, it has grown a sort of scarecrow to 
hosts of capable writers. There is no doubt that as a 
theme murder was once exceedingly respectable; but 
among the best modern novelists it is now regarded with 
something like discreet despair. The principal trouble 
with al] of them seems pot so much how to commit it as 


how to make it harmonize with the state of society de- 
scribed. Thirty or forty years ago this was far from be- 
ing true. The number of well-bred and aristocratic assas- 
sins in circulating romance was then remarkably large. 
No doubt it was then often dragged into the story with a 
most unnatural effect. But its having gone out of fashion 
in fiction has perhaps another explanation than that of its 
artistic misuse. 

Let any modern novelist of average ability set himself 
two tasks—one that of expressing the quieter side of life 
and one that of depicting life in a ferment of turbid 
emotions. He will find that the first task is in every 
way less bard than the last. The tremendous passions of 
mankind were originally much more facile as material 
for composition because more salient and obtrusive than 
our placider moods, and the chronicling observer caught 
them with far greater ease and speed. Phrases to picture 
them were coined by the dozens ; many of these quickly 
became hackneyed, while others retained a fair amount 
of freshness and grace. But excess of wild feeling was 
so persistently ‘‘ worked” that each year its literary yield 
became poorer. 

In Macaulay’s day, judging from some of the novels 
that he was able to endure if not admire, swoons and 
other violent exhibitions were of constant occurrence. 
Within our own time the change in the novel from poign- 
ant sensationalism to gentler methods has been striking 
enough. 

I have for some time insisted that realism is the foe 
rather of artificiality than of romanticism. Zola himself 
frequently employs the romantic manner, being the grim 
yet undeniable poet that he is. But what the true real- 
ist abhors is the artificial manner. You may make 
Angelina’s face look as angelic as you please, for all the 
realist cares, and perhaps he will not object (unless he is 
a hot foe of triteness) to her seating herself at the piano 
with a single rose in her hair, and letting her white fin- 
gers wake tender ripples along the ivory keys. But even 
if he is thus tolerant he will seriously dislike hearing her 
talked to by some pensive and dark-eyed lover after the 
stilted style of Bulwer, Disraeli, and their hosts of copy- 
ists. 

It is probable that few living story readers who once 
pleasurably browsed upon the out-and-out “ old-fash- 
ioned” novel could now approve the daring flimsiness of 
its tinsel and spangles. Life there was too often travestied 
into a gaudy enigma, where men and women deported 
themselves like terms of an equation wrought from some 
new system of florid algebra. The people were inces- 
santly ** turning out to be” this, that and another. The 
evil genius of the tale would find himself, at its end, 
the father of the young girl whom he had sought for 
many chapters to kill. The lovely pauper heroine, whose 
golden tresses beamed as brilliantly as her morals, would 
at least be proven the heiress to that enormous property 
which villainy had coveted through three or four hundred 
pages. ‘‘ Don’t tell me a word about the ending,” some 
enraptured reader would say to a friend who had finished 
the book under discussion; ‘‘I think Olivia and Caroline 
are really sisters; but please don’t even hint to me whether 
I'm right or wrong.” Oragain: ‘I feel almost certain 
that the mysterious stranger who rescued Reginald when 
he was thrown into the river is simply his suicide brother 
come to life again, who was falsely accused of that dread- 
ful forgery.” And so on through many tricksy mas- 
queradings of identities. 

It is little short of amazing to contemplate the evolu- 
tion of the novel through sixty or seventy years past. 
Curiosity was then the great motive for reading novels 
at all. The cleverest and most refined men and women 
would pursue breathlessly the fortunes of a certain flesh- 
and-blood puppet merely for the purpose of discovering 
just how these fortunes were affected by the cruelty and 
intrigue which other like puppets manipulated. A ‘* mys- 
tery ” and a ‘“‘ dark secret” were then almost as needful 
to a novel as that its print should be decently legible. 
Actual life was not only not expected in fiction, but its 
purveyors were given to understand that actual life was 
a most unmarketable element. 

If the French were the first to develop naturalness, 
they were for many years positive wallowers in the 
depths of the improbable. Balzac, who struck for them 
the first clarion note of verisimilitude, bears witness in 
many of his stories to having unwholesomely esteemed 
staginess. I have always thought the effect which he 
produces of the moribund miser in ‘‘ Eugénie Grandet” 
clutching at the gold on the crucifix presented him by 
the priest, a bit of claptrap which the Porte St. Martin 
should prize far above the Comédie Frangaise ; but this 
episode has been valued as a noble stroke, if I mistake 
not, by his most competent critics, and does not compare, 
after all, in garishness with much of the antique roman- 
ticism which marks his ‘‘ Histoire des Treize.” 

The taste of the American novel reader thirty or forty 
years ago was far from fastidious. I remember in my 
boyhood when a trashy piece of writing called “ Fashion 
and Famine,” by an American author, literally stormed 
New York. The rabble may have devoured it, but per- 
sons of culture devoured it as well; and I can distinctly 
recall having played a juvenile game of cards which bore 
its title. Some of the unspeakably bad novels of a certain 
J. F. Smith were also very popular in New York. The 
mawkish Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz was widely read here, 





arid in those days Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth was taken 
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quite seriously. Sylvanus Cobb, too, was admired by 
many a mind that ought to have known better. But the 
truth was that fiction had not yet asserted its dignity 
with a large number of educated people. These read 
Prescott and Irving in a very different spirit. When it 
came to mere storytelling a good deal that either they or 
their descendants would now shudder at passed current 
as reputable reading. 

Those who deplore the ‘‘ dullness” of modern fiction 
should remind themselves that our best novelists of to- 
day write rather for revelation than amusement. They 
should consider, too, that much of what formerly seemed 
amusing in fiction would now bore them past words. One 
might say of the art of novel writing, indeed, that the 
tiner it becomes the less like fiction it becomes, and the 
more like genuine history. And, correspondingly, his- 
tory itself has altered; the ways in which kings, queens 
and court potentates behaved and misbehaved, are less 
interesting to us (except in lighter books of memoirs) 
than the vast and subtle influences of national environ- 
ments on masses of people. Fiction attempts for us the 
same species of exposition. Her area may be far smaller 
than that of history, but it contains the potentiality of a 
psychic action still more intense and divulgent. There 
have doubtless been great historians who could not have 
written a masterly novel, no matter how hard they might 
have tried; but every great novelist should be able to 
write a masterly history, if only he should choose to try 
hard enough. 

New York City. ° 
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THE Methodist Ecumenical Conference, which met in 
Washington from the 7th to the 20th inst., discussed a 
great variety of topics with as much success as could be 
expected under the circumstances. Only one session, 
however, out of four-and-twenty, was devoted to the im- 
inense and immensely important subject of ‘‘ The Church 
and Scientific Thought.” Only one-third of this brief 
session could be afforded to the theme of ‘‘ The Bible and 
Modern Criticism,” and, as a matter of necessity, the 
paper which was read upon it and the discussion which 
followed were brief and inadequate. The position taken 
up in the paper, however, which I had the honor to read, 
was generally understood to be somewhat in advance of 
that occupied by the majority of Methodist and other 
evangelical Churches in this country, and, at the request 
of the editor of THE INDEPENDENT, I have undertaken 
briefly to describe the present aspect of the question in 
England, more especially in relation to the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, to which I belong. It will be under- 
stood that I speak only in a personal and by no means in 
a representative capacity. In these days of transition 
there are many subjects upon which public opinion has 
not fully ripened and on which the Churches have not 
formally pronounced; the topic in question is one of 
these. 

A considerable change has passed over the views of 
evangelical Christians on the subject of Holy Scripture 
during the last decade. No serious or fundamental 
change of opinion has taken place as regards the author- 
ity of the Scriptures as the rule of faith and practice, but 
a real tho not easily definable modification is perceptible 
in the views held concerning the mode and conditions of 
the divine revelation given to us in the Bible. 

It is twenty years since the Colenso controversy. That 
controversy left little trace behind it in the history of 
English thought; here and there doubts were raised or 
existing doubts and denials deepened and strengthened, 
but no more than this. Ten years later came the discus- 
sion raised by Dr. Robertson Smith in Scotland. The 
effects of this were both wider and deeper; the seed was 
more extensively sown, and the soil was more fully pre- 
pared for its reception. Still, it could by no means be 
said that at the beginning of the last decade any consid- 
erable modification in traditional views concerning the 
books of Scripture as literary compositions had taken 
place. Neither would it be true now to say that any 
such modification has been accepted by the bulk of the 
people belonging to Methodist and other evangelical 
communities, or that all the leading men in those bodies 
are prepared to admit that it is desirable or necessary. 

Mr. Spurgeon, loved and honored by all Nonconformists, 
has protested vehemently against all such change in tra- 
ditional views as “‘ down-grade”; and an earnest tho not, 
perhaps, very influential minority is prepared to follow 
him. But inall the Nonconformist Churches, including 
the Wesleyan Methodists, there are those who perceive 
that the science of Biblical criticism has so far advanced 
that in the near future an alteration in some time-honored 
traditional views concerning Scripture will become nec- 
essary, and they are anxious to prepare the minds of 
their fellow-Christians for it. 

It is so easy to represent this position as “ rationalis- 
tic,” “‘neologian,” ‘‘Germanizing,” and “ destructive,” 
that it is very desirable to describe its character, so far as 
the writer is able in brief compass to do so. It should be 
needless to say that the ministers in question have no 


hausen. These writers not only hold very decided opinions 
concerning the dates of certain Bibical documents, they 
distinctly avow the most pronounced naturalism as the 
basis of their whole superstructure. Kuenen especially 
excludes the supernatural from his survey of the history 
of Israel; and admits no divine inspiration, in the usual 
sense of the term, in the literature which records and 
illustrates that history. Whether the document known 
as the ‘Priestly Code” is to be accounted pre-exilic or 
post-exilic, or whether, while it contains legislation of 
very early date, the final touches were given to it after 
the Captivity, isa matter for argument. But there is no 
sympathy, so far as I am aware, onthe part of any in the 
Methodist Churches with the spirit manifested in the 
writings of such accomplished scholars and superficial 
theologians as Kuenen and Wellhausen. 
So far as the external causes of the change to which I 
have referred can be traced, it may, perhaps, be said that 
few things have so affected evangelical thinkers and 
teachers, as the modification in his lifelong views ad- 
mitted toward the close of his life by the veteran theolo- 
gian and exegete, Franz Delitzsch. Few men have influ- 
enced living ministers of all English Churches more pro- 
foundly than he on all Old Testament questions. His com- 
mentaries, in the original or translated into English, are 
to be found in nearly every minister’s library. His 
‘* Isaiah,” ‘‘ Psalms ” and “ Job ” have been text-books of 
study, and the combination, characteristic of his writ- 
ings, of accurate scholarship with devout feeling, has 
commended his works far and wide. When, therefore, a 
few years ago, it was found that the views which he had 
held and taught for forty years were undergoing a change, 
the effect was considerable. And when, within the last 
year or two of his life, the latest editions of his ‘‘ Genesis ” 
and ‘* Isaiah ” showed that he was prepared virtually to 
concede some of the principal positions claimed by mod- 
ern criticism, it became certain that his disciples in Eng- 
land would be compelled ere long to follow his example. 
For, side by side with these productions, Delitzsch spoke 
in the strongest and most unmistakable terms of bis ad- 
herence to the great verities of Christianity, his belief in 
the supernatural character of Divine Revelation in the 
Scriptures, and his conviction that there was no inconsist- 
ency between this and the acceptance of the positions he 
ultimately took up upon the history and composition of 
certain books of the Old Testament. 
The publication of ‘‘ Lua Mundi” has not exercised 
much influence upon Nonconformists. It is indeed a 
notable sign of the times, and churchmen of the High 
Anglican school will have some ado to extricate them- 
selves from the difficulties into which the full acceptance 
of Mr. Gore’s opinions would bring them. But the 
school which puts the Church before the Bible and for- 
gets the extent to which the authority of the Bible deter- 
mines that of the Church, has no weight at all with 
Nonconformists, who have a very different position of 
their own to maintain and different difficulties to sur- 
mount. There are not wanting those who fear that all 
Protestants who in any degree give up the post-Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the Scriptures will be found to be aban- 
doning the only authoritative divine guide for man in this 
dark and difficult world and to be leading all those who 
follow them into the dreary wastes of speculative ration- 
alism. 
This is stoutly denied by those who are prepared to 
receive certain theories of modern criticism which are 
now as nearly demonstrated as such literary theories 
can be, yet who strenuously hold to the Bible as the 
Word of God and the guide of life. A considerable pro- 
portion of Wesleyan Methodists in England, at least 
among the more intelligent ministers and laymen, while 
fully prepared to accept the Pentateych as a composite 
work—written partly by Moses himself, partly in later 
times, the last touches (possibly) not given till the times of 
the Exile—see no reason to question that these first books 
of our revered Bible contain the record of Divine Revela- 
tion, which not only furnished marvelous and super- 
natural illumination for the people to whom its legisla- 
tion was originally given, but which is of profound and 
lasting significance for us to-day- So with the composi- 
tion of Isaiah. If chapters xl-Ixvi were written by a 
great Unknown, who lived one hundred and fifty years 
after Isaiah’s death, neither the contemporary meaning 
nor the predictive significance of that wonderful compo- 
sition is lost. The case of the book of Daniel is some- 
what different. If the later date for that book be 
accepted, it cannot be denied that its significance as a 
prediction is changed. But its part in the great series of 
records which we call the Old Testament may yet be 
maintained and the true nature of ‘‘ apocalyptic” litera- 
ture both in the Old and the New Testaments receive 
additional illustration from it. 
It is impossible and quite unnecessary to give further 
examples in detail. The acceptance of the positions of 
“‘moderate”—that is sober and cautious—criticism is 
quite compatible with reverent submission to the teach- 
ing of Scripture as our guide and rulein religion. It 
must not be forgotten that the chief Biblical questions 
now agitated concern the Old Testament. True, attacks 
are being made, as they have been made for generations, 
upon the New Testament also. But there is, so far as I 
am aware, no English teacher of repute who admits that 
any of the attempts to mar the sacred edifice of the New 
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has taught us something, and may have yet more to teach 
us, concerning the nature and composition of the Synop- 
tic Gospels and the history of the early Church. But the 
repeated assaults upon the genuineness and authenticity 
of the fourth Gospel have been triumphantly repelled: 
the Contemporary Review for this very month illustrates 
this point, by the way, in the admirable reply given by 
Professor Sanday to Dr. Emil Schiirer’s extremely arbi- 
trary paper, against the Johannine authorship of the 
Gospel, which had previously appeared in the pages of the 
same review. Some might be disposed to admit that the 
evidence for the second Epistle of Peter—which from the 
beginning was reckoned among the Antilegomena, or 
disputed books—is not so clear or conclusive as that for 
the other books of the Sacred Canon; but there is a very 
wide difference between the questions concerning the 
Old Testament which are now being debated and the dis- 
cussions which from time to time have been raised con- 
cerning the Gospels and Epistles. The evidence to de- 
termine the text and establish the date, authorship and 
entire trustworthiness of these documents so pre-eminent- 
ly sacred to Christians, is, from the very nature of the 
case, far clearer and more cogent than can be forthcom- 
ing in the case of the earlier records. But it may be said 
in passing, that confirmations of the accuracy of the Old 
Testament books, even in the most minute details, have 
been greatly multiplied during the last few years, and 
almost any day a discovery might take place in the East 
which would silence a score of controversies and settle a 
hundred vexed questions. 

That there is no necessary connection between ration- 
alistic views and the acceptance of the results of a sober 
criticism is shown by the works of the well-known trio of 
Oxford scholars, Professors Driver, Cheyne and Sanday. 
The ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment,” by the first named of these—an exceedingly val- 
uable book recently published in England and in this 
country simultaneously—expressly takes up this position. 
So does Dr. Sanday in his “‘ Oracles of God,” the contri- 
bution of a reverent and scholarly mind to the solution 
of current problems which perplex many. Professor 
Cheyne, whose works are much more voluminous, has, 
until lately, been fully trusted by most evangelical 
students as a fair and safe guide. The publication of his 
‘* Origin and Contents of the Psalter,” however, which 
has not yet been reviewed in the leading religious periodi- 
cals, will do much to revive the distrust with which he 
was regarded at the beginning of his literary career. 
That he is a reverent and sincere Christian no one for a 
moment doubts. But the reasoning employed in his last 
work concerning the dates and authorship of the Psalms 
is so arbitrary, hypothetical and inconclusive, that his 
judgment as a critic will henceforth be more than ques- 
tioned by the scholars whose views I am trying to ex- 
press. This book unfortunately abounds in the baseless 
speculative views which have brought the ‘‘ Higher Criti- 
cism” into disrepute with sensible religious men. 

It will be asked, In what respects do the modifications 
admitted concerning the books of the Old Testament 
affect the Bible as a guide of life for the Christian of to-day? 
Many will say: ‘‘ These questions have no direct inter- 
est for us, they are for scholars, let scholars settle them. 
What we wish to know is whether Evangelical English- 
men who are prepared to make concessions to ‘ Higher’ 
critics, are introducing a silent revolution into the 
Churches and virtually overwthrow the authority of 
the Word of God.” It must be replied at once, as clearly 
and vigorously as possible, Nothing of the kind is intend- 
ed, nothing of the kind follows logically or practically, 
from the promises assumed, nothing of the kind could be 
admitted by any one who is loyal to the standards and 
traditions of English Wesleyan Methodism. John Wes- 
ley was one of the most open-minded, as well as one of 
the most catholic theologians of his day; but he made it his 
boast to be homo unius libri, a man of one book, and no 
true follower of his could allow himself directly or indi- 
rectly to assail the spiritual authority of the Book of 
books, the Word of the living God. 

But a change may very easily pass over our views of 
the mode in which God has chosen to reveal himself to 
men and the character of the guidance given to us in 
books which are not the less human because they are 
divine and not the less divine because human. Just 
as we are being tanght that in Nature God’s work 
may have been more gradual and progressive than our 
grandfathers supposed, yet the work be none the less 
truly, but all the more marvelously divine for that, so 
in the record of revelation we may find traces of growth 
and progress where hitherto we had been led to suppose 
that God gave a more immediate, direct and complete 
manifestation of his mind and will to his people Israel. 
We have not yet learned all the lessons the wise Bishop 
Butler tried to teach in his sober and pregnant words 
concerning the revelation given to us in Scripture. We 
are still prone to think that a truly divine revelation must 
have been given in this or that specific method, and that 
if the mode és changed, the evidence of divine origin van- 
ishes also. Recent critical controversies will not have 
been without value, if they have taught us to keep more 
open minds concerning the ways of that God whose 
thoughts are as far above ours as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. Nor will another lesson be by any means 
superfluous, that we should be content not to dogmatize 
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most tenaciously to the great verities of the Christian 
faith. 

Those verities must, however, in these days be very 
firmly held, or we shall soon drift from our moorings. 
There is much that is plausible in the reasonings of some 
of our ‘‘ Higher” critics, which would nevertheless empty 
the Scriptures of their real significance and almost empty 
the universe of God himself, This modern rebellion against 
the supernatural, against everything which seems like an 
immediate and direct interposition of God in history, any- 
thing which interferes with what is called the ‘‘evolntion” 
of history, isas unscientific as it is irreligious. This is 
not a point which it would become me just now to argue 
or even to insist upon. But the admission of it makes all 
the difference between a rationalistic and a reverent bib- 
lical criticism. One who believes in the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ, in miracle and 
prophecy, who believes at the same time in the tran- 
scendence and the immanence of the most high God, is 
never likely or seriously to depart from the lines of 
orthodox belief, whatever modifications he may feel it 
necessary to admit in matters of detail concerning Old 
Testament literature. Asa matter of fact, some of the 
most reverent and earnest Christiaa teachers of our day 
not only accept the results of sober Biblical criticism, but 
are prepared to testify that their faith has been deepened 
and intensified by investigations which, at first sight, 
might seem to some likely to shake it to its foundations, 
All truth is of God and leads to God; and if thoughtful 
Christian men, while rejecting the arbitrary assumptions 
of hasty theorizers, keep their minds clear of prejudice 
and are prepared to accept truth from whatever quarter 
it proceeds, the progress of the kingdom of God among 
us will be more rapid aud unimpeded, and at the same 
time more steady and complete in the future than it has 
ever been in the past. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


READING FOR WOMEN. 
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AN article by Mr. Andrew Lang in Scribner’s for Sep- 
tember closes with this somewhat remarkable paragraph: 

“One good thing, if no more, these memories may ac- 
complish. Young men, especially in America, write to me 
and ask me to recommend ‘a course of reading.’ Distrust 
a course of reading! People who really care for books read 
allof them, There is no other course. Let this bea reply. 
No other answer shall they get from me, the inquiring 
young men,”’ P 

Why the “inquiring young men” of whom he speaks 
with a thinly veiled contempt should write across the 
Atlantic for the advice of an Englishman as to what they 
should read, when they could get far better advice and 
much more interested help from many a friend here at 
home, I am not able to see. It may be that the re- 
quest for advice was merely the plan of an autograph 
hunter. But the advice Mr. Lang gives, however it may 
do for young men who have very much time at their dis- 
posal, will not do for the majority of women, nor in fact 
for the women who could ask it; for they are the busy 
ones who have not time to read everything, even had they 
the desire. Iremember that one of my old pupils thanked 
me once for a scrap of advice I gave her just before her 
first trip to Europe. It was this: ‘* Don’t go to any city 
unless you have some definite motive for so doing, and 
don’t go to any building unless there is something in it 
that you really want to see.” The trouble with many 
people is that they go wherever any one says they ought 
to go and without definite interest in any particular 
thing. The result of such desultory wandering is that 
they come back without clear ideas of anything and with 
no more growth than they had when the steamer swung 
out from the American side. But this young friend of 
mine followed my advice and came back enriched, and 
with perfectly clear ideas of all that she had seen. Of 
course this implies instruction in the lines of art and his- 
tory before she went. 

This that I have called a desultory wandering in travel- 
ing is precisely what many—I might say most people— 
do in the matter of reading. If my readers will justas 
themselves how many of the books or articles read by 
them within a year were taken up, either because they 
happened to cone in their way or because some friend 
said, ‘‘ You really ought to read that book!” I shall need 
no farther proof that I am telling the truth. I know one 
woman who says that she really must read all the arti- 
cles in all the prominent magazines every month, because 
otherwise she should seem ignorant and have nothing to 
talk about at a reception. I shonld think her conversa- 
tion would be somewhat varied in character, but perhaps 
that is just as well for the receptions. Life, however, 
does not consist in receptions. 

My adviee as to reading would differ from that of Mr. 
Lang. I should say: ** Do not read an article in a maga- 
zine unless it has something in it that you want especial 
information on,” and do, for heaven’s sake, have some 
line in your reading. Why should you read on all sorts 
of subjects in which you take no interest, of which you 
know nothing, and the remarks on which you forget 
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it in the same way as that in which you look over a bill 
of fare ata restaurant, knowing nothing of most that 
you see and not knowing what you have seen by the time 
you get to the foot of the page, Why don’t you go into 








every shop that you happen to pass and buy carpenters’ 
tools, blacksmiths’ materials and engravers’ tools, and all 
sorts of things for which you can have no possible use? 
Why, indeed, except that you don’t want to waste your 
cash and lumber up your room with useless things, while 
you don’t mind wasting your time because your supply of 
it is so great, and you don’t object toa clutter in your 
mind. When you are very tired with the demands of 
every day, you may need a novel; but take care that it be 
from good hands and not from the studio of an amateur. 
Read only the works of skillful workmen and not those 
who write simply for the sake of the possible money to be 
gained—not earned. But if you are not ‘‘dead tired,” 
you will not want everlasting stories, which, from the 
nature of the case, must with few-and minor variations re- 
peat the same plots and incidents. The whole field of His- 
tory is open to you, where you have human life, sketched 
out on a grander scale than in the life of any one person. 
And even here, have some thread of connection in your 
reading. Say, for instance, that you become interested 
to know more about one man, as Michael Angelo. Geta 
life of Michael Angelo, or read what is said about him in 
any encyclopedia. In doing this you will find men- 
tioned, for instance, the Medici family. Get for your 
next book some account of that family. And now, if 
you will carry out this plan, noting down all the names 
that you meet with in the course of your reading and 
following them up, you will soon find yourself involved 
in the history of that wonderful time till it will begin to 
live and glow before you. You will feel as if you were 
living then. Louis XII, Francis I, Henry VIII, Charles 
V, with all their courts, will become real to you, and 
the circle of your personal friends will be largely in- 
creased by Savanarola, Copernicus, Machiavelli, Ximenes, 
Luther, Loyola, Melanchthon, Raphael, Bayard, Victoria 
Colonna, Cervantes, Solyman, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Thomas Moore, and a host of others. I have mixed up 
these names purposely in order to give an idea of the 
different lines into which you will be led as you go on. 
You will have been following one thread indeed—the life 
of Michael Angelo—but yon will have found your inter- 
est quickening in the multifarious life of the world in all 
lines till there will be many more articles in the maga- 
zines that will call for your examination because there 
will be many more subjects in which you are interested, 
and about which you have an intelligent desire for in- 
formation, not a mere idle curiosity. Reading will have 
become a new thing to you, and will impart a quick 
pleasure of which you had never dreamed before. I had 
once a friend who possessed a telescope and spent night 
after night studying the moon till he became so familiar 
with its surface and with the changes in it which he 
watched with the intensest interest, that, as he said, it 
seemed to him he really lived there more than on the 
earth. That is tosay, it was to him as if his real life 
were in the moon, and the events abont him here seemed 
the unreal, or, at least, the comparatively uninteresting 
omnes. You may not want to live in the moon just at 
present, but there is another place where you do not 
want to dwell continually, I am sure, a region from 
which you often sigh wearily to escape, and that isa 
world full cf nothing but a ceaseless round of breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, or of breakfast, dinner and supper, a 
land abounding in wars or rumors of wars between ser- 
vants and employers, haunted by visions of perpetual 
dressmaker and tailor, and darkened by the remembrance 
of calls that you must make and receptions that must be 
given. Why not, then, create another world for your- 
self, into which you can escape when the weariness of 
this one grows too overpowering for you? 

You must live in the one. Why not have another to 
live in, too? It is a matter of your own will in most 
cases, and the work of creation is emphatically feminine. 
Out of chaos create a new world. Such work as this 
does not demand continuous reading. Most women 
would be surprised to find how much can be accomplished 
by using a short time every day, if it be bestowed in one 
line of work. By no means read “all of the books,” any 
more than you eat all the kinds of the food placed before 
you at a hotel, or attempt to wear all the gowns that are 
displayed in the stores. People who really care for books 
read only the best of them, because they know that the 
rest are only reproductions of the former on an inferior 
scale, and they are reading for ideas, and not merely for 
words. Perhaps, more than men, do women need to 
read of greater than personal interests. Their day’s labor 
lies in a narrow circle, and they, as a rule, care more for 
the doer of the action, whatever it may be, than for the 
action itself. They need more to be freed from the per- 
sonality which besets them, and which is to show itself 
when they come together. They need broader views to 
see how actions have shaped the course of the lives of 
nations, and to learn something of the philosophy of 
history. 

In one word: Take precisely the opposite of Mr. Lang’s 
contemptuous advice. Read with reference to a course, 
but create your own course, governed by your own inter- 
est and your own taste, and broadened as that interest 
widens and deepens. Be satisfied to read only a small 
proportion of ‘all the books,” and learn to hear quietly 
and without any sense of shame at the consciousness of 
a sin of omission the statements of your friends that you 
ought to read such and such a book. Have your own 
mind and your own opinion as to what you “ought” to 





read, and de not be led away after false gods to your 
own dismay, confusion, and worse than loss of time. 


New Yor«K Crry. 


ONE AID TOWARD CHRISTIAN UNION. 
BY THE REV. J. NILAN. 


AN expression used in the Methodist Ecumenical Coun- 
cil by the Rev. Bishop C. H. Fowler, indicates a very 
common misapprehension of Catholic doctrine, and, con- 
sequently, a very general cause of opposition to the Cath- 
olic Church on the part of Protestants. The misappre- 
hension, as well as its train of undesirable effects, comes 
down to our generation from the time of fervid conten- 
tion in the sixteenth century, when conflicting doctrines 
excited nations to decide theological questions by the is- 
sue of fierce and bloody war. Our generation, altho in a 
degree inheriting the dogmatic struggle, ought to have 
no sympathy with the relentless spirit evoked by it in the 
past. 

The words of Bishop Fowler were: 

““Romanism, with no pretense to converting grace, does a 

large business,” etc. 
Here is clearly implied the old accusation that the Catho- 
lic Church does not teach that divine grace is needed in 
the conversion of the sinner to God. It is the common 
charge that we Catholics place our reliance for justifica- 
tion upon mere priestly ministrations and the formalism 
of ritualistic observances. The honesty of this very gen- 
eral Protestant opinion or prejudice need not be denied: 
yet it is a total misconception of our doctrine. 

This doctrine insists upon the absolute necessity of di- 
ving grace in the very first movement of the soul toward 
God. ‘Without me you can do nothing,” as Christ 
says, is taken by the Church in its complete and exclu- 
sive sense in the spiritual order. Without referring to 
any other theological works, one sentence from MOdhbler’s 
‘* Symbolik,” p. 179, will suffice to clearly state the Cath- 
olic doctrine on this point: 

“As in the finite, tho yet unstained, faculties of the 

paradisaic man, Catholics deem the aid of a high supernat- 
ural power to have been absolutely necessary to preserve 
him in a living, intimate union with God, so they must 
necessarily look on the restoration of the fallen Adam to 
that communion by means of his unaided natural powers as 
a thing utterly impossible; or, in other words, as solely the 
result of grace.”’ 
How, then, can it be said that our Church has no pre- 
tense to converting grace? The very first step toward 
justification must be the result of grace, and of grace 
wholly unmerited. It is very easy to see here a common 
ground upon which both Catholic and Protestant can 
stand without the slightest divergence of view. And, as 
read in The New York Times, of this date, the Revised 
Westminster Confession, as recommended by the Presby- 
tery of New Brunswick, Chap. IX, 111, has an orthodox 
Catholic sense, i. e.: 

“* Man, by his fall into a state of sin, hath wholly lost all 
ability or will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion, sO as a natural man, being altogether indisposed to 
that good, and dead in sin, is not able, by his own strength, 
to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto.” 
Some difficulty might be found in the last phrase, but 
nothing really inexplicable to any one placing truth above 
prejudice. 

The noble Christian hope expressed in the council of an 
early restoration of unity in the universal fold of Christ, 
will find realization only through an earnest study of 
the fundamental doctrines of each denomination as au- 
thoritatively taught by each in its own formularies. 
Christ was one with the Apostles doctrinally as well as 
morally. 

St. PETER’s CHURCH, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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BRITISH ZAMBESIA. 


BY THE REV. JOSIAH TYLER, 
MISSIONARY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Swirt, describing the ‘‘ Dark Continent,” in his day, is 
reported to have written: 

“So geographers of Afric’s maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er uninhabited downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 

How different now! Throughout South Africa the 
screech of the iron horse is heard instead of the lion’s 
roar. American plows are in common use. Beef and 
mutton, from well stocked farms, supply the place of 
venison. Flourishing colonies, dotted with European 
villages, are a marked feature. When the war clouds. 
covering the horizon of Portuguese and British politics. 
blow away, we predict that British Zambesia will be filled 
with people from all nations. 

It is difficult to determine exactly the rights of the 
Portuguese in the disputed territorries. That they were 
first on the ground, trading with the natives, is evident ; 
but it is equally evident that they were unsuccessful in 
colonizing those regions and developing their resources. 
England wisely observes the prescripts of international 
law, and acknowledges Portuguese claims to certain dis- 
tricts. Holding as she does, the healthy highlands, on 
which her people can live and prosper, it would be absurd 
to begrudge a weaker nation, “linked with old recollec- 
tions of kindness,” river beds and coast lands so malarial 
that only those born there can work, 
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The insane and suicidal policy of the Portuguese, when 
contesting their claims to Manica Country, was extremely 
exasperating tothe English. It ought not to surprise us, 
however, when we recall the violent expulsion of Colonel 
Andrade, a Portuguese officer, who, it is contended, was on 
an errand of peace. Probably the capture of British 
steamers on the Limpopo and Punge rivers was in retalia- 
tion for the above, an act in direct violation of the treaty 
of modus vivendi, which allows a free passage up those 
rivers. Had not Lord Salisbury telegraphed immediately 
to Lisbon, that if such transactions were repeated seri- 
ous consequences would follow, numerous. filibusters 
scattered throughout South Africa, would have united 
with the Chartered Company and wiped out Portuguese 
rule altogether. It is interesting to observe how the 
South African chiefs resist the attempts of the Portu- 
guese to gain a foothold among them, but are ready to 
welcome the English, When Gungunhama, King of 
Manica Land, wa; asked by Almedia, a Portuguese official, 
to expel Dr. Schultz, the representative of the English, 
he replied: ‘‘He is my friend and the English are my 
friends. You and your nation have lied to me and to 
my father and grandfather.” Previously, he had sent to 
England for protection, asking the Queen to take him 
‘by the hand and not to let go,” adding, ‘‘ My father 
had the same wish before me.” 

Will the reported rush of Dutch Boers from the Trans- 
vaal into British Zambesia result in complications and 
war? This is a question, at present, difficult t answer. 
President Kruger has issued a stringent proclamation 
forbidding all under his jurisdiction to attempt a settle- 
ment within the boundaries of the Chartered Company, 
and the English are preparing themselves, it is evident, 
to resist any such action. 

Mashonaland, the richest gold-bearing part of British 
Zambesia, lies 1,700 miles from Cape Town. The latter is 
connected with Kimberley by rail, but over 400 miles 
have tobe traveled by ox wagons, before this most north- 
ern El Dorado is reached. Altho the journey is through 
a healthy country, delightfully cool in the dry season, it 
takes toolong atime. British pluck and Yankee energy, 
combined, have opened a new route via the Pungwe 
River, on the eastern seaboard, navigable 100 miles. 
After a pleasant sail of ten days from the Cape, the gold- 
digger steps into an American coach and in forty-eight 
hours reaches his mine. Instead of paying £76 per ton, 
for transportation of goods overland, they can now be 
sent for £11.53.61. More recent investigations show that 
the Basi River has advantages over the Pungwe in reach- 
ing the mining district. It is navigable a larger number 
of miles, passes through a healthier district, and one 
largely populated from which porters can be easily ob- 
tained. 

That British Zambesia has a wonderful history before 
it, noone can doubt. Witha salubrious climate, rich 
soil, and good pasturage, it is capable of supporting an 
immense population. But its mineral wealth, especially 
its gold, surpasses allelse. It is found chiefly in quartz, 
but alluvial is not wanting. An Englishman writes of a 
gold watch chain bought of an African, who manufac- 
tured it himself. It was half an inch wide, with a leop- 
ard’s claw for a pendant, “neatly mounted in gold and 
nicely chased.” Who taught the natives to work so skill- 
fully in the precious metalis a mystery. It is singular 
that Anglo-Saxons have hitherto failed to penetrate those 
auriferous regions. Buta change hascome. No longer 
will African chiefs dictate when and where the whites 
are to travel. And soon that question of interest to Bible 
students and learned men, will be solved: ‘‘ Is the Ophir 
of the Bible in Southeastern Africa?” An English arche- 
ologist with abundant means at his disposal, is now 
examining the ruins at Zymbabye, and the relics and in- 
scriptions he may discover will perhaps throw light on 
the above question. 

While considering the brief history of the newly:ac- 
quired territory in ‘‘Goldea South Africa,” we cannot 
fail to notice the wisdom, shrewdness and sagacity mani- 
feste] in those initial steps which led to the formation of 
the Charterel Company, together with the kind provi- 
dence that has been over it. Look at the noble and reli- 
able men at its head, such as the Dukes of Abercorn and 
Fife, with an efficient board of directors. The charter 
given them by her Majesty the Queen provides for almost 
every contingency, and rigidly prohibits traffic in fire- 
arms and ardent spirits. The character, policy and grand 
work of the Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, the founder and guid- 
ing spirit of British Zambesia, deserve attention. For 
energy, far-sightedness, public spirit and indomitable 
pluck, he is unsurpassed as an “‘ empire builder.” When 
a student at Oxford he took cold, and his lungs becoming 
tuberculous, he was advised to try the climate of Natal. 
For a time he engaged in cotton planting in that colony; 
but finding that it did not pay, he went to Kimberley, 
where, as a ‘‘ diamond king,” he acquired great wealth. 
He then entered the arena.of politics, and rose to the 
position of Prime Minister of the Cape Colony. General 
Gordon, when sent by the Imperial Government to quiet 
the disturbed condition of Basutu Land, met Mr. Rhodes, 
and when called to the Sidan was urgent that he should 
accompany him. Official duties, however, prevented. 
There is a tinge of republicanism in his composition, a 
fondness for American ideas, which he takes no pains to 
conceal, That he favors home rule in Ireland is evident 
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see all South Africa ruled as is Cape Colony, and brought, 
when practicable, into a solid confederate union. He 
believes in evangelizing the natives, having made a lib- 
eral donation for this purpose. The temperance cause 
has his sympathies, for he is said to have persuaded a 
number of the gold miners in Mashona Land to become 
total abstainers. He is intensely ambitious, or he would 
not stake his wealth and throw his whole soul into this 
enterprise. Previous to the formation of the Company 
he had a dream, and said to a friend, pointing to what is 
now Zambesia: “‘ All that is British; that is my dream.” 
The editor of South Africa, an able and interesting Lon- 
don paper, remarked to him: ‘‘ We want to see you take 
Colonial England through to Cairo.” Mr. Rhodes replied: 
‘**T have got to Tanganyika.” He does not object to the 
Africanders occupying Zambesia if they are obedient to 
British laws. Speaking lately in Kimberley before the 
‘‘Africander Bond,” he said: ‘‘ There is nothing antago- 
nistic between the aspirations of this country and the 
Mother Country, provided always that the Old Country 
recognizes that the principle of self-government must be 
observed and acted upon to the full.” At another time 
he remarked: ‘‘I have no favorites in Mashonaland. I 
care not if men come from Cape Colony, from Natal, 
from the Free State, or from the Transvaal; they are 
only too welcome. All I want is that they are good 
men.” 

A wonderful impetus has been given to railway build- 
ing, to trade, and to the inauguration of a new system 
of teaching the English language in South Africa, through 
Mr. Rhodes’s instrumentality. He has been censured too 
severely, we think, for his attitude toward the Portuguese. 
Ihe Review of Reviews for January, 1891, accuses him 
of ‘‘sharing the British African conception of the Por- 
taguese,” regarding them as ‘a most objectionable peo- 
ple, whose elimination from South Africa is one of the 
planks of the Rhodesian platform,” etc. This appears 
narsh and unwarranted. We find no proof that he has 
disagreed with Lord Salisbury in a disposition to give 
Portugal her just claims. 

It was feared and predicted by many that the Chartered 
Company could not be safely launched without colliding 
with the war-loving Maiabele. The character and tradi- 
tions of that tribe fostered alarming apprehensions. But 
not an assegai has been raised against the new settlers. 
Lo Bengula, the Matabele chief, be it said to his credit, 
has been peaceable and accommodating. When he was 
visited by Sir Sidney Shippard, her Majesty’s High Com- 
aissioner, with a party of thirty Englishmen, his braves 
said in language identical with that the maritime Zulus 
addressed Cetywayo, before the Zulu war: ‘Send us 
against those few white men. They want our country. 
Let us make an end of them.” The sable potentate 
angrily replied: ‘‘ You want to drive me into the lion’s 
mouth, The white men here are my guests. If you are 
really so anxious to fight, I will send you to Kimberley in 
charge of the indunas (chiefs), and you shall remain 
there and try to fight the white men, and then you will 
see what the white men can do to you.” 

Seeing that they had provoked the king’s ire, they made 
a feint of pacifying him by shouting vociferously, ‘‘ Great 
Elephant! Eater of men! Stabber of the sun!” etc. 
Several considerations may have induced Lo Bengula to 
follow this pacific policy. Whena boy, he was doubtless 
an eye witness of the interview between his father and 
Robert Moffatt, the missionary hero of Bechuana Land, 
and learned from him that the British desired to be on 
friendly terms with the Matabele. The wise counsel of 
John Moffatt (son of the old missionary), now English 
Consul at the Matabele capital, may have had some 
weight. The reports which Lo Bengula’s men brought 
from England, a short time ago, with substantial gifts 
from her Majesty, probably assisted in his decision. The 
chief cause, however, was the conduct of Sir Sidney 
Shippard’s men while visiting at the royal kraal. Lord 
Kuutsford, in acknowledging their ability and caution, 
manifested under trying circumstances, observed: ‘* Had 
not each member of the party behaved not only with 
courage and fortitude, but with self control and discre- 
tion, a catastrophe might have ensued.” 

Lo Bengula throws no barrier in the way of prospect- 
ing or digging for gold. True, it is for his personal 
interest to act as he does; for the rich subsidy he annually 
receives from the Chartered Company, together with 
fees for mining claims, enable him to live in luxury; but 
he evidently finds it no easy task to keep his restless sub- 
jects from outbreaks, which would cause the miners 
serious trouble. The chief danger is that unprincipled 
white men will demoralize the country, trading in fire- 
arms and ardent spirits. Lo Bengula appears not to real- 
ize the danger to which his people are exposed. Indi- 
vidually, he prefers homemade beer, saying: ‘‘ That is 
strong enough for me,” while he distributes bottles of 
rum among his wives. Would that he were disposed to 
imitate his neighbor Khama, King of the Bamangwato, a 
} shining example of a prohibitionist, who, by his legisla- 
tion and vigilance, has kept out of his country all kinds 

of intoxicating drinks for twenty years. To an English 
official, Khama said: ‘‘No rum, whisky or brandy shall 
come into my country, if I can prevent it. I fear ardent 
spirits more than the assegais of the Matabele.” 

In view of the foregoing, the question arises: “‘ Amid 
the excitement and scramble for the expansion of British 
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fected? Will they go to the wall; or live in harmony 
with the white race and rise in the scale of civilization?” 
Pessimists there are who would fill us with gloomy ap- 
prehensions of the future of the native races. They seem 
to confound the good and the true who go to Africa with 
the bad and the false. The writer can testify from long 
personal experience and acquaintance of noble men and 
women, crowded out of Europe, who are making them- 
selves homes and living lives, which are grand object 
lessons for the heathen by whom they are surrounded. 
We are inclined to an optimistic view of this subject. 
Already the slave trade, the destructive intertribal wars, 
and the reign of witchcraft have ceased to a large extent. 
But missionaries of the Cross are lamentably few for the 
field. Will not the Church go and take possession? An 
eminent American divine contends that our ‘‘ Darkest 
Africa” lies in the Tenth and Eleventh Avenues of New 
York. The New York Tribune, commenting upon this, 
wisely remarks: 

“The whole heathen world is represented in New York, 
and good may be done by its representatives where we will. 
But was that not the fact at Jerusalem, when the disciples 
were bidden to ‘Go into all the world and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature?’ ”’ 

St. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
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THE MAINE LAW IN MAINE. 


BY NEAL DOW, 











It isa long time since I have troubled you with any 
communication; but it just now occurs to me that there 
must be many of your readers who would be glad to 
know what the present condition of Maine is as to prohi- 
bition. The general press contains no information what- 
ever on that subject, except occasional paragraphs which 
go the rounds, affirming that ‘‘ Prohibition is a failure, 
and has been so from the day of its enactment.” Very 
respectable newspapers hasten to give currency to these 
items, which many intelligent men accept and repeat as 
true. 

I met in the street, some time ago, one of our most 
respectable citizens, a temperance man personally, a 
friend of everything good, an unfriend of everything 
bad, for many years a member in good standing of Dr. 
Payson’s church. He said, brusquely: 

“Mr. Dow, Ido not see that you have done a bit of 
good. There’s just as much liquor sold and just as much 
drunkenness as ever; all your labor and trouble have 
been lost.” 

*“‘T do not think so, Mr. Fickett; it seems to me very 
much otherwise. Why do you suppose that no good has 
been done?” 

‘*That’s the common talk, and the newspapers say s0; 
that’s the general drift of the press.” 

“You and I are old citizens of Portland. We know 
well about the grogshops in the old time, and about the 
liquor trade now. You remember when there was a sa- 
loon at almost every street corner, with gaudy signs 
advertising all sorts of liquors, and a great many others 
like them scattered up and down, whichever way we 
walked. They had also many barrels of liquor ranged 
on the sidewalks each side of their doors, fresh stocks 
just received, waiting to be taken in.” . 

‘Yes; I remember all that, and even remember the 
names of many of the men who dealt in liquors in those 
days, some of them among our most respectable people, 
some of them church members, some of them deacons of 
our churches, as one of them, an honored citizen, was 
deacon of Dr. Payson's church.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Fickett, do you know of a street corner now 
in Portland where there is a grogshop? Do you know of 
a grogshop of any kind anywhere?” 

“No. I donot. They say there are places about town 
where liquor c.n be had, but I do not know any of 
them.” 

‘*Then there are no church members and deacons in 
the rum trade now?” 

‘*No; that’s all changed; there is no church now of any 
denomination that would tolerate a member who is in 
any way connec:ed with the liquor traffic.” 

“Mr. Fickett, in the old rum time there were many 
distilleries in Maine making ram from molasses, whisky 
from potatoes, and brandy (apple jack) from cider. Seven 
of these were in Portland. I suppose you knew all those 
in Portland personally, as I did; how many are there 
now?” 

‘** Not one; they are all gone long ago, the places where 
they were are occupied by other industries now, and the 
two breweries are also gone; not a distillery or brewery 
remains now in Maine. My business was always about 
the wharves connected with shipping; the distilleries and 
breweries were also in that region, and I knew them 
well.” 

‘*You must remember also, Mr. Fickett, that at the 
same time large quantities of West India rum were im- 
ported. It came to us by the cargo, many cargoes every 
year, spread out upon the wharves, making a great dis- 
play of casks, two or three hundred of them in a large 
cargo, like that of the famous ship ‘ Margaret’?” 

‘* Yes; I remember all that very well. The ‘ Margaret’ 
was the largest ship of her time; and I remember th» im- 
mense quantity of Santa Croix rum which she discharged 
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‘* Well, Mr. Fickett, how many cargoes of rum come 
into Portland now? If no cargoes, how many punch- 
eons?” 

*“No West India rum has been brought here in many 
years, not even one puncheon; all that was stopped long 
ago.” 

‘*You must remember, also, Mr. Fickett, that there 
were many wholesale liquor dealers carrying on that 
business upon a large scale. Their names are familiar to 
you to-day, as they are tome. Now, is there one such es- 
tablishment in Maine?” 

** No; I do not believe there is.” 

‘Then it comes to this, Mr. Fickett; in the old rum 
time a great many open grogshops, all up and down our 
streets—now not one. Seven distilleries and two brew- 
eries running night and day—now notone. Many whole- 
sale liquor de.lers on a large scale—now not one. Great 
quantities of West India rum imported every year, many 
cargoes—now not even a single puncheon imported in 
many years. Then, how do you make it out, Mr. Fickett, 
that not a bit of good has been done? that all our labor 
has been lost, that there is as much liquor selling and 
drunkenness as ever?” “4 

‘**T have never thought of it in the light in which you 
present it. I have been always hearing the talk that 
Prohibition is a failure, and constantly seeing such state- 
ments in the papers, and accepted them as true.” 

There are a great many intelligent men who are now 
as ignorant of the true condition of things in Maine on 
this subject as Mr. Fickett, a citizen of Portland, as he 
always was; and this marvelous change in the status of 
the liquor traftic going on under his eyes without making 
any impression upon him. 

It is far within the truth to say that in Portland the 
volume of the liquor traffic is not one-hundredth part so 
large as it was at the time of the enactment of Prohibtion, 
the city being now twice larger than at that time. It is 
far within the truth to say that in the State at large the 
quantity of liquor sold is not one-twentieth part so large 
as it was in the old rum time. In more than three- 
fourths of our territory containing more than three- 
fourths of our population, the grogshop is practically 
unknown. An entire generation has grown up there 
never having seen a saloon or any of the effects of such 
an establishment. In the old time there was no part of 
Maine where the liquor traffic was not an established in- 
stitution. There was no hamlet so small or remote that 
the liquor dealer did not find it and establish a rum-shop 
Now all that is changed; there is an open rum- 
shop nowhere except in Bangor and in two or three other 
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places where the law is not enforced. 

Maine has now become, like Switzerland, a place of very 
large summer resort. The numerous islands along its ex- 
tensive coast, and the coast itself, are dotted with excel- 
lent hotels and innumerable summer cottages whither 
people come from all parts of the country for the comfort 
and health of sea breezes and for the pleasure of catching 
fish abundantly of almost every kind known in our mar- 
kets, from the cod to the cunner and the smelt, including 
salmon, All about among our numerous rivers and lakes 
are also charming villages, hotels and cottages crowded in 
the summer season with pleasure and health seekers from 
almost every State in the Union. The keepers of these 
places of summer resort were terrified, or pretended to be 
so, at the policy of sweeping the State clean of intoxi- 
cants, because it was sure, they said, at a convention 
called by them to consider the matter, to leave them with 
empty houses and unoccupied cottages. The lake and 
river steamers were to rot along the shores; the railroads 
were to run empty cars; the shopmen were to weep over 
their large stocks of goods, becoming dusty, shop-worn 
and out of fashion, because the Maine laws would drive 
all customers away to ether States where intoxicants 
were as abundant as water. 

Well, the season came, and with it tourists in such 
crowds that Maine had never seen the like before. Steam- 
boats and railroads, cottages and hotels were driven to 
despair almost for lack of ability probably to receive and 
accommodate the multitudes who came; and everywhere 
those means of transportation and entertainment are to be 
increased in numbers and dimensions before the coming 
of arntofher summer. It is demonstrated now as never 
before, that summer tourists, seekers of health, pleasure 
and recreation do not include intoxicants in their list of 
wants. If there are any who do, they are not wanted in 
Maine;.and their absence will add greatly to the comfort 
and enjéyment of all others. 

The benefits of this state of things are seen and felt in 
many ways. A shoemaker, whose shop is near a railway 
station and whose customers are mostly the working- 
men in that neighborhood, said to me that under the 
former system his sales weekly were so much—naming 
the amount; now, he said, they are so much, more than 
twice as much. The wages went to the grogshops; now 
they go for shoes for wife and children. A grocer in 
the same locality told me that his sales are more than 
twice as much as they were before the grogshops were 
suppressed. We formerly had a great many children, 
ragged and barefoot, going about regularly from house to 
house, each having, a regular beat, begging for “‘ cold 
victuals.” Now there is none of that, absolutely none. 
A friend stopped me in the street and said he had just 
met a little girl who had been a daily visitor at his house 
for cold victuals; he had not seen her for some days. He 





said: ‘‘ Sally, how do you do? Why do you not come and 
see us now?” 

“Oh, sir, we have warm victuals at home now!” 
Father no longer wasting his wages at the grogshop, but 
devoting them tothe comfort of the home. 

In one of the foremost papers of New York, a corre- 
spondent recently said: 

‘The argument against Prohibition is that its advantages 

are more than counterbalanced by secret drinking; that 
home drinking, club drinking and drug store drinking are 
enormously increased.” 
The remark was general in its application to Prohibition 
localities everywhere, not intended specially for Maine. 
To this State it has no application whatever; there is no 
suspicion of such a state of things here, tho our people are 
not all teetotalers yet. I was in a barber's shop and said 
to him: ‘‘ Dry times now.” 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘and I am glad of it; at first I did not 
like it and was uncomfortable under it. My allowance 
was six glasses a day; I thought I could not get on with- 
out it; but now I do not even think of it; I feel myself bet- 
ter without it, and a Saturday night I find my pockets 
the heavier for it, by four or five dollars which for 
many yearsI spent in drink. I shall now have at least 
two huudred and fifty dollars a year saved or spent for 
useful purposes; I like it better.” 

I was driving in the street some weeks ago, and saw 
coming a gentleman of fortune, whom I knew well as a 
jolly good fellow and a free and easy drinker. He drew 
up his horse as he approached and in a loud voice said: 

‘*Do you know where I can get a drink?” 

‘**No; I do not know of any such place in town.” 

‘*Neither do I; this is the first time in my life that 
couldn't get a drink when I wanted it.” 

** Well, how do you like it?” 

“I like it now; at first I did not; I was uneasy and 
missed my smile when the regular time came; but now I 
do not think of it and feel myself the better, tho I used to 
think it a necessary of life.” 

These are fair samples of the working of the law. 

The moral effects of prohibition are rarely spoken of 
except by the friends of drink, who say that it leads di- 
rectly to hypocrisy. It may in some cases bring out the 
hypocrisy and other bad traits in the drinker’s character 
which is sure to be honeycombed by many evil tenden- 
cies. In Maine we find the moral effect of it every way 
good. It tends to render the drink habit disreputable; it 
injures the credit and standing of business men who 
have it; public dinners and picnics, where the drink was 
always present in the old time, now have none. The 
Board of Trade of Portland has an annual dinner at 
which intoxicants are never present. There was recently 
a grand meeting and dinner at Bangor of all the Boards 
of Trade of Maine; no intoxicants were there; the mat- 
ter was not even thought of. In some private circles 
alcohol is yet present, but generally it is excluded by 
common consent, as it was not in the old rum time. 

It is computed that the annnal saving to Maine, direct 
and indirect, from prohibition, is twenty-four million 
dollars, which under any form of license would be spent, 
lost and wasted in drink, as in the old rum time. 

The result of this has been a great increase in the wealth 
of the State. Inthe old time it was the poorest in the 
Union, now it is one of the most prosperous. Its indus- 
tries are largely multiplied and extended with abundant 
capital to conduct them, and a large surplus annually 
seeking outside investments. In the old rum time, we 
had not capital enough to carry on our few and restricted 
business enterprises; we were borrowers in those days; 
now we borrow of nobody, but our surplus capital goes 
to almost every part of the country seeking safe and 
profitable investment. 

In every part of the State are abundant evidences of in- 
dustry, enterprise and thrift among the people, while 
with a candle and diligent searching, no saloon can be 
found except ina very few localities. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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LETTERS FROM A SOUTHERNER TO A SOUTH- 
ERNER. 


BY O. O’B. STRAYER. 








Is THIS A WHITE MAN’S COUNTRY ? 


My DEAR HArRyY:—I am glad, tho not at all surprised, 
that you took my letter so good-naturedly. I expected 
nothing less or other. You are an American, you are a 
gentleman, you are a Christian; you are besides an 
‘‘awfully good fellow ”—and that does mean so much. 

Did I ever tell you how I was once reported m New 
York? If I haven’t I'll do so now; it seems to come in 
just here. I had preached a sermon on that good old text 
which says that the ‘ Gospel of Christ is the power of 
God unto Salvation,” in the course of which I took occa- 
sion to say that the Gospel is, first, ‘‘ a civilizing” power: 
It reaches down to the lowest depths of barbarism and 
taking the savage by the hand lifts him up into citizen- 
ship. In the second place, it is ‘‘ a refining” power. It 
takes the citizen and makes of him a gentleman. In the 
third place—and this is its climax—“ it takes the gentle- 
man and makes of him a Christian.” But the reporter, 
who had probably been attending a game of football 
between Yale and Princeton, and had been betting on 








the Princetons, got the “‘ points” somewhat mixed. Ac- 
cording to his report, I said that the Gospel of Christ is 
able, “first to make a citizen of a savage; second to 
make a Christian of the citizen; and third, to make a gen- 
tleman of the Christian.” I was vexed no little at the 
time; but I have wondered since whether the fellow was 
not more than half right. So many people are citizens 
and ‘‘ Christians,” and so few are gentlemen. 

One thing I like about our Southern men is that they are 
gentlemen; and a man can’t very well be a gentleman 
without being at bottom a Christian. Sol said to myself: 
‘*Harry cannot very well find fault with what I have 
said, for the simple reason that I have said nothing which 
an American Christian gentleman ought not to have said.” 
That “eternal ought,” Harry, binds you and me, and all 
who own His name even more closely than juvenile vows 
or parochial prejudices. Itis the indissoluble link against 
which neither the caustic and insidious dropping of sec- 
tional prejudice, nor yet the cold chisel of internecine 
strife, can prevail. To Him, in whose hand a million 
worlds are held, Mason and Dixon’s Line is invisible. It 
is too small for Him to see. The universal fatherhood of 
God, the universal brotherhood of man, are the two foun- 
dation walls on which I base my belief. Sodo you. So 
does every man whose religion is not a relic, and whose 
patriotism is not a pretense. 

And yet you say—and here I am surprised—that you 
fail to see why I object to your addressing only the Anglo- 
Saxon part of your audience. ‘‘ You didn’t suppose,” 
you go on to say, “‘ that I was talking to Negroes, did you? 
Understand that this, or at least the Southern part of 
it,4sa white man’s country, and we intend to keep it so. 
The Negro is a menace to our civilization, a fly in our 
ointment, an unburned brick which it has been attempted 
to thrust into our marble wall, a burglary upon our bai- 
lot-box. No self-respecting Southern man, who has the 
interests of his section at heart can do otherwise than 
ignore him. Had he sense enough to see on which side his 
bread is buttered, and to know who his real friends are, 
and vote accordingly, we might be disposed to counte- 
nance him and even show him some favor. s it is, our 
duty is first, last and always to ignore him.” 

Right here I am forced to take issue with you. You 
say that this is a white man’s country. I want to know 
why. Why is it a white man’s country any more than it 
is a Jew’s country, or a German’s, or an Irishman’s? I 
suppose that if the Jews were in the majority in this 
country, they would claim it as a Jew’s country; but 
would their claim be just? I suppose that if the Irish were 
in the majority, they would claim it as an Irish—and 
Roman Catholic—country; but should we allow their 
claim without a tussle? And so with the Germans, Ital- 
ians, Welsh, Hungarians, Scandinavians, Chinese, In- 
dians, and what not. I suppose that if all these people 
were to see fit to unite with the Negro against the de- 
scendants of the original settlers of this country—the 
Puritans of Plymouth Rock, and the Cavaliers of James- 
town—the latter would find themselves in a minority. 

No, it is not a white man’s country, nor yet an Anglo- 
Saxon’s. It is God’s country and that of his people. It 
is his world’s City of Refuge, to which men of all colors, 
races and conditions, flee, and in which they find a shelter 
and a home. The motives which led the first men who 
came here to come, the principles which they enunciated 
when they got heré, the emphatic re-enunciation of those 
principles from time to time by part, and their final ac- 
ceptance by all, of the people, all unite in denying that this 
is distinctively the country of any nation, race or creed. 
Twice has this declaration of what we know as American 
principles been sealed with a great red seal—the life 
blood of brave men. Surely two seals are enough. 

Nor does the Southern part of it differ one whit in this 
respect from the Northern, Eastern or Western part of it. 
It, too, is a part of the Great Republic, not simply a sis- 
ter republic united by railroad iron and commercial rec- 
iprocity. The constitution and laws which apply to 
Massachusetts and Minnesota apply with equal force to 
South Carolina and Mississippi. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not a fiction, nor is it a thing of shreds and 
patches which inverts an arm here and a foot there, but 
is inadequate to the nakedness of the whole body politic, 
Hence I must think that you spoke unadvisedly when 
you said that “this, or at least the Southern part of it, is 
a white man’s country, and we intend to keep it so.” 
Surely yon do not mean by this that you intend to 
ignore national principles, nullify national legislation, or 
resist national authority. We tried that once to our en- 
tire satisfaction, I think. And yet your words mean pre- 
cisely this, if they mean anything. A man of your in- 
telligence cannot for one moment believe that the United 
States will ever be induced to resort to class legislation 
in order to conciliate a recalcitrant section containing less 
than one-third of the whole population; especially when 
that legislation would apply against nearly one-half the 
population of that section. How then are you going to 
‘*keep itso”? By fraud, violence and political chican- 
ery? Icannot believe it of you and such men as you. 

But apart from all this, can the South, as the South, 
afford to ignore between one-third and one-half of her 
population? A week or so since I stood before the 
Baptist Congress, at New Haven, Conn., with 4a 
dilemma like this. ‘‘Remember,” I said, ‘‘ that these 
black people constitute over one-third of your numerical 
strength. If you ignore them, do not go about boasting 
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any more that you are the second, if not the first of the 
great Protestant denominations; for without those one 
million and three hundred thousand black people you fall 
back into the second rank. It is the black man who 
keeps you up.” And so I say to you, Can you afford to 
do without the national representation which you owe to 
these people? 

God knows they get little enough benefit from it. In 
the city in which I live nearly one-sixth of the whole 
population is colored. In the late election one colored 
man was sent, much to every one’s surprise, to the city 
council. No Congressman, no member of either branch 
of the State Legislature, no anything but one member of 
the city council; altho the colored population of the city 
is about seventy thousand, and the colored vote of the 
State is a little more than one in five. But what is this 
compared with South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana 
with their conceded Negro majorities? 

Here are anywhere from seven to ten million black 
people. Mr. Porter, Superintendent of the United States 
Census, has promised me the exact figures, but not in 
time for this letter. Personally, I am inclined to the 
higher figures. Iwill tell you why. The Negroes, as a 
matter of course, constitute our pauper class, our petty 
criminal class, and our fugitive, slinking class. It is 
hard to get the statistics of such people. They are born 
and die, in a majority of cases, without a doctor; and 
when the census taker calls they mistake him for a cred- 
itor or the constable, and so refuse to acknowledge their 
residence. Ihave before me the birth and death statistics 
for a week of our city. Four hundred and thirty-seven 
births are reported, all but twenty-nine being white chil- 
dren. Why only twenty-nine colored, instead of seventy, 
as the ratio of population would demand? Simply 
because the majority of these colored children came into 
the world without a physician in attendance. Ido not 
think there is any question of the colored population of 
the United States now amounting to ten millions. 

But split the difference, if you like. Here are eight 
and a haif millions of colored people. They are docile, 
industrious and productive. They raise about all the 
sugar-cane and rice, a good deal more than half the cot- 
ton (about five million bales this year, or nearly a bale 
to every colored man,woman and child in the South), be- 
sides being engaged in a diversity of other industries 
which could not very well get along without them. They 
work for low wages, never “ go on a strike,” have mas- 
tered the lesson of “low living,” if not yet of ‘ high 
thinking,” and ** have manners enough” to lift their hats 
to every white man and woman they meet. Oh, how I 
wish—let me interject just here—that some of them 
would come North and start schools of politeness for the 
white hoodlums who, under pretense of being waiters, 
sing ‘“‘ Annie Roonie” and ‘‘ Down went McGinty,” at the 
back of my chair while I vainly try to swallow my baked 
beans and butter cakes. 

Here, I say, are these eight and a half millions of quiet, 
low-toned, industrious citizens. If this is only a white 
man’s country, what are you going to do with them? 
You can’t exterminate them, because they are not of the 
exterminable kind. It is not ‘‘ Lo, the poor Indian” that 
you are dealing with now, but a brawny, fat laughing 
fellow, who will let you exterminate him all day and 
then look up in your face and grin as he ejaculates: 
‘** What's yo’ doin’ of, boss? Can’t yo’ leabe dis chile alone 
while he take his nap?’ The Southern Negro is in one 
respect a good deal like a Georgia hog. They say that 
the Georgia hog will allow the rattlesnake to bite him as 
often as it wants to, and at last kill the snake. Why? 
He turns and takes its venom in the fat. The Southern 
Negro is a fat fellow, and a fat fellow is so hard to kill, 
especially when there are eight and a half millions of 
him. 

You can’t export him, because you have no place to ex- 


port him to. Such nonsense has been talked, but, come, 


to face the question, where has the United States, outside 
of her own continental borders, a square inch of territory? 
“ Africa?” Do we own Africa? If we do, it is a wonder 
that the newspaper men haven’t got hold of the informa- 
tion, England, Spain, Germany, Italy, and other nations 


have their fingers upon portions of the ‘‘Dark Continent,” 


but the United States owns not one square inch. 

You cannot deport him, because he does not want to go. 
This is not Russia, nor are these people criminals. To be 
sure, Mr. Butler,some time ago, introduced a petition into 
the United States Senate, asking for deportation and 
signed by seven—I think—householders. But who does 
not know that any respectable man can go out anywhere, 
and in half an hour get that many signatures to a petition 
for anything. When lecturing in Pawtucket, R. I., 
recently, I instanced this, and said: ‘‘ Why, stranger 
as lam, I could go out on these streets and in half an 
hour get that many signatures to a petition to hang your 
esteemed pastor, Dr. Bullen.” A voice from the audience 
responded, ‘*‘ Certainly you could,” 

You cannot deport him, for the reason that the South 
cannot do without him. You might as well cut offa 
man’s hands and feet and expect him to earn a living, as 
take the Negro from the South and expect the South to 
survive. You might as well take the bottom out of a 
ship on the high seas and expect the ship to float, as take 
the Negro from the South and expect the South to exist. 

White man’s country, indeed, Harry? What nonsense! 
You know better. 

BALTIMORE, MD, 
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ALL SAINTS. 
BY JOHN VAUGHAN LEWIS, D.D. 


THE Feast of All Saints, November ist, makes its own 
place in Christian hearts that keep it. Year by year we 
feel more keenly how much death’s doings are adding to 
our personal interest in the great company of them that 
have departed this life—the grand majority of our human 
kind. Year by year lover and friend drop away from 
our sight and hearing; and we feel ourselves weaning 
from the earth by force of the growing fact that those 
who make life dear to us are leaving us, and that our 
fondest fellowships are already perhaps more among the 
dead than among the living. Year by year, also, after 
years begin to make weight upon our heads, we are ad- 
monished how soon we too must hear the call, ‘‘ Get thee 
out from thy country and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, and come into the land which I shall 
show thee.” Year by year we grow more willing and 
glad to hear of all who died in faith, and went forth, in 
the strength of the Lord’s God, to seek a better country; 
that is, an heavenly. And so the Feast of All Saints ac- 
quires a power over us, which we acknowledge but do 
not try to explain. 

The little that is revealed to us concerning the state of 
the righteous dead seems to mark it a state of rest; not of 
sleep or unconscious lethargy; not of indolence and idle- 
ness; but ‘‘ they do rest from their labors.” It is possi- 
ble that it may be su¢h a rest as we have tasted here in 
some measure and at rare intervals; a rest of holy con- 
templation, when the soul seems to lie passive, while the 
Holy Ghost works his blessed work of illumination, puri- 
fication, consolation and strengthening; so that we recog- 
nize his presence, and are conscious of his motions, and 
rejoice in the great things God is doing for us while we 
submit ourselves to his will. A rest which an onlooker 
might call a reverie, an idle hour, but which we know 
full well to be no waste of time. A rest so precious and 
refreshing, that we leave it reluctantly, when earthly 
duties call us back, yet leave it invigorated: for those same 
earthly duties, and without disgust at their earthliness. 
For, as in Nature the intellectual soul left undisturbed in 
the presence of some master mind, falls to silent brooding 
and works out problems of her own, not written on the 
printed page, and vague, nebulous ideas begin to shape 
themselves'in form and substance, until the pen is seized 
in a dash and glow of glad enthusiasm and the thinker is 
an author; so the immortal spirit under the influence of 
the Father of Spirits learns by contemplation mysteries 
too deep for thought, and apprehends by instinct what it 
cannot comprehend by reason, and goes forth fresh and 
willing to the least concerns of life because they are the 
work God has given it to do. 

And to my mind there is something inexpressibly 
soothing and attractive; or, at least, there is strong con- 
solation against the fear of death, in the expectation of a 
Paradise, an interval of calm repose, between our laying 
down the duties of this earthly state and our entrance 
upon the activities of the new life that lies beyond the 
grave. It is like the vacation which one takes between 
two fields of earthly work, an opportunity, not simply of 
recruiting health and vigor, but of diverting one’s self 
from old ways and habits of thought that one may lay 
hold of the new without distraction. This life of our 
pilgrimage is an odd, exceptional experience, differing, 
probably, from any other kind of living known among 
God’s creatures. In its spirit and purpose the Christian 
life is the life of angels; but in its conditions and circum- 
stances there can be nothing like it, in all God’s universe, 
unless other worlds have sinned and been redeemed, as 
ours; and we can, therefore, see a welcome provision for 
our peculiar needs in the rest that remaineth for the peo- 
ple of God. We doubt not God could change and trans- 
form us in a moment, in,the twinkling of an eye, nor that 
it shall be so done for them that are alive and remain at 
Christ’s coming; but that sudden change will be a neces- 
sity of the consummation of time, as the creation of 
Adam in full maturity was a necessity of its beginnings, 
and seeing that we must wait for Heaven until the num- 
ber of God’s elect be accomplished, because we without 

them cannot be made perfect, why shall we not be grow- 
ing meet for Heaven while we rest in Paradise? It is not 
that we would forget our earthly experience, for that 
would be to forget the way the Lord our God hath led us 
these years in the wilderness. But as sometimes we look 
back upon a painful period of our lives, with a vivid 
memory of all its details and of our emotions under them, 
yet with such insensibility to the sharpness of the pain 
that then goaded us that we seem to be reviewing an- 
other person’s life, and not our own; so, perhaps, in the 
long rest of Paradise, spirits change, as it were, their 
mode of consciousness by force of their surroundings, 
and shake off earth habits, and earth thoughts, and earth 
peculiarities, the technicalities of this lower sphere, until 
all such things become to them as reminiscences, and so 
grow ready for the new life and the new world by disso- 
ciation with the old. 

The soil grows ready for new harvests by lying fallow. 
But lying fallow means submission to the rain and dew, 
and snow and sunlight, and drinking in new virtues from 
the air of heaven. And this, it seems, may be a proper 
figure of the rest of Paradise, where the presence of 
Christ sheds sunlight all around, and the Holy Spirit is 
rain and dew and wholesome frost and the atmosphere 
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is fall of the grace of the saints. And so we may regard 
our life here on earth as the rough plowing that breaks 
us up and fits us to be fallow in Paradise, that Paradise 
may fit us to bear perennial fruit in Heaven. Surely to 
get out of this world of sin and temptation, and to find 
ourselves utterly secluded from every influence that can 
move to evil, must have a wondrous effect of itself; must 
acclimate one, as it were, for Heaven. There is nothing 
that so easily weans men from the old as a complete 
chaage and contrast of surroundings, and to be fighting 
one moment against the world the flesh and the Devil, 
and to find one’s self the next moment in a walled garden 
of peace, must be a change so great and sudden, so 
delicious and ravishing, that earth will seem but as a 
dream when one awaketh. All that is new and strange 
and heavenly in Paradise shall be so much less new and 
strange and heavenly than the simple fact of our being 
there, that we shall fall right in with its thoughts and 
ways and habits. As men that have learned a foreign 
language and a foreign country by careful study, when 
we reach the end of our voyage we shall find that we 
have not learned the Church's lessons here for naught, 
and tho tongue-tied ourselves, for a little while, by the 
difference between our theory and the reality, we shall 
understand from the first, and in our new surroundings 
our disembodied spirits shall lose their old narrow and 
insular habits, and we shall profit by our rest to learn to 
comprehend the joy that shall be revealed in Heaven. 

The monastery and the convent for which contempla- 
tive souls sigh are, in their spirit but fruitless attempts to 
realize Paradise on earth. Let our hearts aspire rather to 
take the veil of death and to keep the hours of Paradise 
that, in the convent of the waiting dead we may learn 
such lessons of the love of Christ that passeth knowledge, 
that when the great and terrible day of the Lord shall come 
we may be found of him in peace and be clothed upon 
with immortality by him who only hath immortality, 
the spouse and husband of our souls. 

POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 





+ 
DENMARK AND ST. THOMAS. 
BY PROF, DANIEL K. DODGE. 


WE are able to state on the best Danish authority that 
there is absolutely no foundation for the statement pub- 
lished recently in several New York papers that the Dan- 
ish Government had begun negotiations with this country 
for the sale of St. Thomas and St. Croix. In the Danish 
Government organ, the Berlingske Tidende, this statement 
is characterized as a rumor originating in the New York 
Herald. The immediate cause of this supposed movement 
on the part of Denmark, the fear that the islands would 
otherwise be gobbled up by her old enemy, Germany, is 
stated to be equally untrustworthy. It does not follow 
from this, however, that these West India islands. may 
not eventually change hands in the manner suggested, as 
Denmark, with her extensive military preparations of the 
past few years, is not wholly free from financial embar- 
rassment, and the income from the islands is barely suffi- 
cient to remunerate the home country. 

This is not the first plan of territorial sale or exchange 
entertained by Denmark. Ever since the War of 1864 
patriotic Danes have gazed with longing eyes upon the 
slice of Jutland so unjustly taken from them by Bismarck. 
Last year an attempt is supposed to have been made to’ 
exchange these same West India islands with England 
for Heligoland, which in turn was to be the price of a 
portion of Southern Jutland. The negotiations fell 
through, and the Baltic isle was acquired directly by the 
Germans. This summer Dagens Nyheder, one of the 
principal Danish sheets, proposed to barter Iceland for 
the coveted land. The mere suggestion, however, of 
parting with this ancieht Northern province raised such 
a storm of angry protest throughout Scandinavia that its 
ingenious proposer was forced to recede. The recent in- 
troduction of German capital into the island of Bornholm 
has been made the subject of considerable comment this 
summer in Copenhagen, many writers going so far as to 
intimate that Germany entertained sinister designs here, 
too. Bornholm, which is situated in the Baltic, about a 
hundred miles from Copenhagen, is one of Denmark’s 
chief show-places. Every summer thousands of tourists 
visit its picturesque cliffs, while its antiquarian finds 
have added materially to the great museum of the capi- 
tal. Some yearsago a party of German capitalists estab- 
lished a large company for the purpose of developing the 
granite beds on the island. It is now feared that these 
enterprising business men will in time utterly destroy the 
chief beauty of the place, the so-called ‘‘ Hammer,” a 
bold, rocky promontory, which rises sheer above the 
water. The harbor now building, furthermore, is largely 
assisted by German capital. There seems to be no pros- 
pect that Denmark will ever voluntarily surrender this 
beautiful spot, and it is even less probable that Germany 
would be allowed to take it by force. 

The whole Schleswig-Holstein question is so complica- 
ted that its rights and wrongs cannot be discussed, much 
less decided, within the limits of a single article. This 
much may be said, however, that, in view of the exten- 
sive Germanizing of the past seventeen years, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether Denmark would actually bene- 
fit by regaining even Southern Jutland. Its possession 





would be a constant menace from Germany's side,.as it 
is not to be supposed that the Danish authorities would 
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be much more humane in their treatment of the German 
inhabitants than the present officialss are toward the 
Danish Jutes. Denmark’s only hope with regard to Jut- 
land lies in a defeat of Prussia by the other powers so 
complete that its enmity would bea matter of indiffer- 
ence. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE FREE EDUCATION ACT, ENGLAND. 
BY A, TOLMAN SMITH. 


THE Free Education Act, which took effect in the ele- 
mentary schools of England September ist, affords a 
striking illustration of the compromises by which ideas 
progress to their practical realization in that country. 
The Liberals have had free schools on their program for 
along time. The system which they contemplated was 
in principle, at least, very much like that of the United 
States, viz., schools supported by public funds and sub- 
ject to public control. This policy it was supposed would 
be attempted the next time the Liberal Party should get 
control of the Government. It was to avoid this catas- 
trophe that the Conservative Party brought in a measure 
for free education which they had sugared to their taste. 
The Liberals, on the other hand, who are resolutely 
opposed to the handing over of money raised by general 
taxation to the control of a private organization, were 
induced to countenance the measure upon Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s declaration that free education with public control 
of voluntary schools could not be secured at the present 
time. They accepted the partial measure and bide their 
time for the rest. 

The bearing of the Act will be best understood by a 
glance at the status of denominational schools. At least 
ten millions of the population have no schools under 
popular control within their reach, and whether they like 
or not must send their children to schools of one religious 
complexion or incur the penalties of the compulsory 
laws. There are ten thousand parishes which have only 
Church of England schools. Lest it might be supposed 
that the people in these parishes are all of one faith, Mr. 
Fowler, in the debate over the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, noted as a typical case six schools in Lancashire 
having an attendance of 750 pupils of whom 534 were 
the children of Nonconformists. It is contended that the 
conscience clause of the Education Act, which is designed 
to prevent children from being subject to sectarian influ- 
ences against the wishes of their parents, is practically 
inoperative. 

It is certain that the fear of social ostracism hinders 
many parents from withdrawing their children during re- 
ligious instruction. In some parishes this instruction 
savors of intense bigotry; moreover, in all the parishes 
controlled by the Established Church the vocation of ele- 
mentary teacher is practically closed to Dissenters. 





These are some of the incidental outcomes of the denomi- | 


national system, which is virtually strengthened by the 
new legislation. When the Act is fairly in operation, it 
will increase the Government grant by about $10,000,000, 
of which $6,250,000 goes to the managers of voluntary 
schools. The Act does not make the schools free, but 
simply provides for re-imbursing managers who remit 
fees. The rate of grant allowed for this purpose will be 
$2.50 per unit of average attendance of children three to 
fifteen years of age. Schools whose receipts from fees 
last year did not exceed this rate must remit all fees for 


children of the specified ages, if they wish the benefits of | 


the Act. Schools in which the average rate from fees 
exceeded $2.50 per capita may still charge fees sufficient 
to make up the difference. It is probable that all school 
boards will avail themselves of the Act, but different 
courses will be adopted by them. The London School 
Board freed all its day scholars from fees September 1st; 
the Birmingham Board has freed all its schools, day and 
evening, altho the latter are not included in the Act; 
Sheffield and Bradford have now all free schools, except- 
ing the Central High Schools. 

The Episcopal Bishops recommend the managers of 
voluntary schools in their several dioceses to adopt the 
Act. The Wesleyans and other dissenting bodies protest 
against the policy of non-public control but will as a rule 
faver remission of fees as the entering in of the wedge. 
Catholic teachers, who are the worst paid in the country, 
have appealed to parents to come to their aid by sharing 
with them the savings from the remitted fees. 

Naturally during the debate over the Bill many refer- 
enets were made to other countries where schools are 
free. It was amusing to note the stress laid upon the 
fact that parochial schools exist among us. This was 
elaborated into a movement on the part of the people to 
maintain a denominational system as against the secular 
public schools. The fact is ninety-one per cent of all 
eleméntary pupils in the United States are in public 
schools. The remaining nine per cent. counts little for 
a ‘* movement.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE famous Paris specialist and rabies authority, 
Pasteur, recently in « public address, declared his faith in 
the sovereignty of a Divine Providence and his astonish- 
ment at his wisdom in Nature. This so enraged the athe- 
istic officials of his native town that they changed the 
name of their leading street, which for years they had been 


calling Rue de Pastewr, in special honor of their great 
townsman. 
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Fine Arts. 
THE LILLE HEAD. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THE Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, has recently ac- 
quired a bust of great interest in the shape of a reproduc- 
tion of the famous head known in the Lille Catalog, under 
the undoubtedly incorrect title ‘‘ Téte de cire du temps de 
Raphaél.” This particular cast is one of a number made 
from the facsimile of the Lille head, which has been in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin since 1883. The Berlin bust came 
from Rome. Whether made before or after the original was 
carried to Lille, we are not told. Thus the Boston cast is a 
reproduction of a reproduction, the original of which is pre- 


served with great care in the Wicar Museum in the Flem- 
ish city of Lille, better known to the general reader under 
the form of “ Lisle,” and in connection with the arts of 
weaving and lace making rather than with the fine arts. 

More than a dozen years ago, Mr. Louis Gonze published in 
the Gazette desBeaux Arts, a series of seven articles descrip- 
tive of the ‘‘Wicar Museum,” at Lille, the last of the seven 
being specially devoted to the “Head of Wax,’ which he 
characterizes in the opening article as a —_ wonder, 
known to all the world to be a veritable gem of art. 

According to M. Gonze, Jean Baptiste Wicar, born at 
Lille, 1762, fett his father’s joiner-shop and obtained such 
distinction in the public schools of art of his native city 
by his copies of pictures in the Museum of Lille that he 
was sent, at the expense of the corporation, to study art at 
Paris. He was taken into the studio of David, and his first 
historical painting, made when but twenty-two years of 
age, was so successful that the city offered him a reward 
610 florins. When David went to Rome to study “ real 
Romans” for a Roman picture, Wicar went with him, and 
in less thana year made drawings of four hundred pic- 
tures, three hundred cameos, ninety busts and fifty por- 
traits, which were published in four volumes during the 
year 1789-1807, under the title “‘Gallery of Florence.” For 
some years he was under appointment, by the Directory, 
as a Commissioner of Art to explore Italy. He finally s +t- 
tled in Rome and became pegeane as a portrait painter, 
winning there both fame and fortune, and dying, in 1834, 
aged seventy-two years. As Commissioner of France he 
had great opportunity for collecting art treasures, especial- 
ly drawings by the masters; and in his old age remember- 
ing his native city and the Society of Arts and Sciences of 
Lille, which had honored him in sundry ways, he left to 
them his fortune and the wonderful collection of drawings 
made during his last stay in Italy. His fortune was so left 
as to endow a foundation affording about twenty-five dol- 
lars a month to each of three young men, natives of Lille, 
who should devote themselves to the study of art, paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture at Rome. In this wa 
Carolus Duran studied at Rome on one of these Lille schol- 
arships. 

The Wicar Art Collection was left in a sealed case and for- 
warded to Lille. This collection was presented by the Soci- 
ety of Arts and Sciences to the city of Lille on certain con- 
ditions as to its care and preservation. Owing to his good 
judgment and skill as collector, no less than to his official 
pone. Wicar acquired many rare drawings, the Fedi col- 

ection among others. But he sold into England the larger 

part of what he had collected during his two stays in Flor- 
ence. Some of the best drawings in the Oxford collection 
were thus acquired through the hands of Wicar, Woodburn 
and Sir Thomas Lawrence successively; but doubtless he 
saved many of the best drawings for himself, and this Wicar 
Museum, if {edged by its sixty-eight Raphael drawings, is 
on a par with the Museums of the Louvre, Uffizi, Oxford, or 
Venice Academy. It also includes drawings | Lippi, 
ra Bar- 

tolomeo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Poussin, David and 
others, tho of course it specially abounds in Italian draw- 


ings. 

The Wicar Collection is placed in four rooms in the cen- 
ter of the Lille picture galleries. It is only opened at the 
request of visitors, except for a few hours on Sundays and 
Thursdays, and thus the sepia washes and pen and ink 
sketches are saved from fading through constant exposure 





to the light. 

To this collection of drawings inclosed in the famous 
chest and sealed with the red seal, was added a few choice 
objects among which was this head of wax, over which M. 
Gonze grows enthusiastically eloquent. Being counted the 


of the Museum, in a glazed cr 
especially for it. Other choice objects are so placed near it 
stands in a niche with dull gold background, upon a pedes- 
tal that can be turned about so that the bust can be viewed 
on all sides. It is thus made the very center and heart of 
the Museum. The credence occupies one side of the little 
hall, while a divan is wo opposite where the spectator 
can sit and gaze his fill. 

It is almost impossible to translate into cool English the 
burning enthusiasm of M. Gonze over this wonderful 
head. ‘Three illustrations, two of them etchings by M. 
Gaillard, are given with the text of the articles, the most 
important of which seems to have caught the spirit of the 
original sculpture. The head wey a girl, aeeay 
from fifteen to eighteen years old. It is hollow, of wax not 
more than a centimeter in thickness, and colored upon the 
outside. The estal and drapery in which it has been set, 
are of baked clay, also painted. This pedestal and drapery 
is an addition of the eighteenth century, which shows in 
what esteem the head has been held. The blue color of the 
drapery has gradually so worn away as to adapt itself t 
the pe e flesh color of the wax. It isa portrait a little 
smaller than life and strikingly realistic. The head is in- 
clined slightly forward, the eyes of sapphire blue, cast 
down and held in check, as it were, have a slightly Oriental 
cast. The attitude is dreamy, pensive, if not , the neck 
graceful and flexible, the chin charmingly molded, short 
and round, the cheeks and lower part of the face like a 
Greek antique, the mouth of medium size, with thin, re- 
fined lips, lifelike and smiling as seen in profile, and dyed 
acarmine hue. The waving hair of reddish gold is drawn 
loosely back, falling heavily on the ears and bending them 
forward slight] , and twisted into a loose knot in the neck; 
and this, with the modeling of the cheeks and chin, go far 
to persuade many of the antiquity of the bust. The nose 
has a more modern, piquant beauty, but it is the even tint 
of the flesh and the color of the hair and lips which have 
what our author calls “a decisive importance insthe almost 
disquieting effect’”’ which this work produces. This was 
not modeled in colored wax, but was painted after model- 
ing. As often happens in life the two profiles of the face 
give different expressions, and, to quote our author once 
more, “‘ this mobility of expression produces an irresistible 
effect, which is sudden,” and which culminates after study, 
so we are told, in a sort of worship. In the case of M. 
Alexandre Dumas, fils., the captivation was so complete 
that he had a careful copy made for himself at Lille at great 
expense, and he writes: 
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they attribute to 
believe it to_be by Leonardo; but my opin- 
ion is of no worth in the matter. ead is divine. 4 
copied it lovingly. is a great whole in a little her 
expression gives the picture of life, and the substance of which she 
is made gives the sensation of death.” 





gem of the Museum it was placed by M. Benvignat, curator | have identified six varieties of microbes as occurring 


ence of ebony designed | 


No record remains of where or how Wicar secured this 
treasure. There were cracks across the neck and breast 
when it was brought to Lille, but it was carefully restored 
by M. Talrick, a modeler in wax. From mation he 
drew the conclusion that the wax had been first poured into 
a mold, then tly warmed, and modeled, = paint being 


appli while the wax was warm. Parts of it were proba- 
y studied after death from Nature, if it vate, as M. Gonze 
sup , a votive image such as were off in churches 


in the fifteenth century, when sculpture in wax rose to pre- 
eminence. He suggests that as Verrocchio, Leonardo and 
Sellignano were known workers in wax, and as Verrocchio 
gue lessons and advice to Orsino Benitendi, a most cele- 
rated master of wax in Florence, that this is, in all proba- 
bility, a specimen of Florentine work from the hand of 
_ eet, rather than a Greek antique or a design by 
ae 
fessor Grimm has also written quite fully of this head 
= kg Year Book ” of the Royal Prussian Art Collections 
or 
As attention has been called of late to the coloring of 
antique statues, this head ‘“‘débris unique of a vanished 
art,” is of special interest; and tho the ton head is but 
a copy of a copy, it has preserved oon of the charm of 
the original to have a weird fascination for all who see it. 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
DENTISTRY AND HEALTH. 


WE are greatly disposed to include the dentist among 
these who have special relations to the public health. It is 
true that so leading an authority as Sir Henry Thompson 
enters his dissent. He claims that dentists fit up people 
with teeth and enable them to chew meat and other food 
longer than is ofadvantage. His contention is that at least 
after sixty years of age there is a tendency to the over-use 
of meat and hearty foods, and that more err from excessive 


than from too moderate alimentation. This is quite 
Alifferent from the general view. We have, however, often 
seen too much consideration given to the idea that the older 
we grow the more nutrition we need. There should be less 
exercise, less demand upon vital powers, and food should 
be furnished in such forms as that it can be more easily di- 

ested. We have no doubt that with people approaching 
the toothless age there is too much insistence upon the use 
of meat, and that the possession of excellent sets of false 
teeth may rather over-stimulate to its use. But, after all, 
it is desirable to have good teeth through all one’s mortal 
life. The contrary is too often the fact. 

The teeth of this generation seem not to be its forte. In 
most respects health is improved and longevity increased, 
But it is otherwise with the teeth. Their health does not 
seem to be improved, and their longevity seems decidedly to 
be diminished. It is rare to meet, as we have lately met, 
with an old man of eighty-seven with all his teeth intact. 
It is painfully common to meet with young people with 
very faulty teeth, and with young ple minus not a few 
of those 7 —— to health and comfort. Among 
well-to-do folk of middle age, the artificial teeth, moreover, 
often equal in number the real ones. There are several ways 
in which the condition of the teeth affects the general 
health. Mechanically they form a place for the lalipment 
of food, which in due time passes on to decay. A perfect 
set of teeth is easily cleansed, and has no crevices or grooves 
for such lodgment. But teeth, as we find them, are too 
often notin normal relation with each other or with the gums. 
Because of their relation to the mouth, they are exposed to 
various vicissitudes. Since we have come to know more of 
the bacteria of the mouth we find that these bear important 
relations to the teeth. Says Dr. Woodhead: 


“In the sections of decalcified teeth, stained with fuchsine and 
vesuvine, it is seen that bacteria are scattered, tho somewhat irreg- 
ularly, throughout the dentine that is undergoing decay or soft- 
ening. isis always most marked near the surface; but it must 
be noticed that as the bacteria travel along the dentine tubules, 
there is usually a small part of the softened area in which micro- 
organisms are not seen, . . . Itis now held by most of those who 
have given attention to the subject, that bacteria, which are found 
in decaying teeth, are only playing asecondary part, tho a very im- 
portant one, in the process of caries. In the first iustance there 
seems fe be a softening of the tooth by acids, commencing with the 
ename! ” 


This is greatly increased by some medicines, such as per- 
chlorid of iron, the mineral acids, etc. Galippe and veel 
in de- 
ceaying teeth. All this means that a tooth, unless thorough- 
1 j sound, is a source of mischief in this regard, as it fosters 





as to enhance the decorative effect; but the head itself | that low form of life which, is associated with decompost 


tion and disease. At the Hygienic Congress, in London, 
Dr. Wilberforce Smith said that defects in shape and the 
decay of the first teeth were chief causes. In some schools 
they give good marks to children who keep their teeth clean; 
and one dentist who had charge of school children, when 
his figures were compared with the average prevalence of de- 
poo Mace found to have saved eighty per cent. of the pupils, 
teeth. 

When teeth become so decayed as not only to lose enamel 
and present rough surfaces but also to have cavities in 
which particles of food can find lodgment for an indefinite 
period of time it is easy to see how they become most seri- 
ous and flagrant sources of ill-health. Some cases of dyspe 
sia are largely attributable to this befouling of the breat 
and the secretions. Then again as the teeth become thus 
disabled from service or are lost there is that embarrassment 
to mastication which always hazards the powers of diges- 
tion and transfers to other organs duties for which they are 
not at all prepared. The gums and other adjacent —_< 
of the mouth become unhealthy from these foreign sub- 
stances and add their quota to the disturbance of diges- 
tion. 

In this condition of things the nervous system is quite 
sure to me involved. The wonderful distribution of 
nerves in and about the mouth and teeth and the proxim- 
ity of various pairs of nerves often leads the most serious 
disturbance. In all cases of neuralgia and in various other 
nervous conditions the teeth should be most thoroughly ex- 
amined. The irritation of a single tooth may cause the 
most severe and sometimes obscure nervous symptoms. It 
is not always that this is declared by local ache or pain. 

Our conclusion from all this is that, from a sanitary 
standpoint, the most careful attention should be given to 
the teeth. This should begin in early childhood. Children 
should be taught always to cleanse the mouth in washing, 
and also to rinse out the mouth after meals. The first set 
of teeth should be preserved with care and not, neglected, on 
the assumption that they are not permanent. If in a | 
condition they do harm while they last and transmit evil to 
the second set. All tirenah life the care of the teeth should 
be regarded as a primal duty. While the dentist is the 
ques assistant, there must be the personal impression of 
the importance of this care. As most dentists are not phy- 
sicians, the opinion of the medical adviser sometimes needs 
to be sought. A tooth that cannot be filled must be ex- 
tracted. Artificial teeth must be supplied not only so as to 


| aid mastication and appearance, but so as to retain parti- 


cles of food to 


the least possible degree. Dentifrices or 
antiseptic washes must be chosen with great care and_w: 

with the definite purpose of keeping the teeth and the 
mouth in an aseptic condition. Thus are the teeth to .- 


its unkempt condition, invite the specific 
germs and gases of disease. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 





TE first of the season’s many concert interests came in so 
pleasant and successful a manner on last week’s Monday 
evening, the Messrs. Heinrich and Alfred Griinfeld making 
then their first appearances before an American audience, 
that in it one might wish appropriately for an augury forall 
the winter’s other promises. A new and remarkably beauti- 
ful concert hall; a large and distinguished audience; a 
pianist and a violoncellist, of whose merit and charm there 
seemed to be not a word of anything but assent and enthu- 
siasm —it is pleasant to write of such an evening. The pro- 
gram for the two newcomers was changed considerably, 
and changed for the better, from that first announced and 
published. Mr. Alfred Griinfeld was heard in Beethoven’s 
Andante in F (“ Favori”), Schubert’s Impromptu in B 
Major (Variations), Brahms’s First Rhapsody, a Romance 
in D Minor by Schumann, followed by the “ Traiimerei,” 
Liszt’s arrangement of Isolde’s ‘‘ Liebestod ’’ in “‘ Tristan,” 
Saint Saéns “‘ Caprice on a theme in Gluck’s ‘ Alceste,’”’ 
and three compositions of the pianist—to wit, a Minuc’, 
Op. 31, @ Mazurka and a Hungarian Rhapsody, besides 
two encore numbers in the way of fantasia-varia- 
tions on themes from Schumann and Strauss. Heinrich 
Griinfeld played a movement from a Molique concerto, an 
arrangement of Chopin’s Etude, Op. 25, some pretty trifles 
by Mozkowski, Gabriel-Marie, Popper, and so on. The most 
valuable number of the evening, and the first one, Beethc- 
ven’s extremely beautiful and (in this place), not often heard 
Sonata for Piano-forte and Violoncello, Op. 69, in A Major. 
Mr. Alfred Griinfeld’s rank as a pianist of the first order was 
recognized before he had finished this opening number; and 
all that followed confirmed such an opinion. Some might 
differentiate as to how much of a musician and how much 
of a piano-player he is. Of the uncommon mingling of 
vigor and sentiment, of force and delicacy, of brilliancy 
and expression, there was instant and continual proof. His 
touch is beautiful, clean-cut, pellucid, certain and expres- 
sive. He does not bang nor thunder, while he plays music 
that needs tone with all that ought to be got out of his instru- 
ment. Heis, primarily,a pianist of refinement. His phrasing 
isexquisite. Occasionally he inclines a degree more than is 
desirable toward the methods of a Salonkiinstler; but that 
can be excused if it goes no nearer. The wide measure of 
his gifts as a virtuoso and an interpreter were exhibited well 
between the Beethoven music, the Brahms Rhapsody and 
Liszt’s arrangement of the “‘ Mild und leise,’’ which last 
was played magnificently, and with perfect dramatic not to 
say orchestral effect, but never with those shocks of mere 
piano-wire sound that some German and Austrian and 
other players cannot keep out of such sort of music. Ina 
word, Mr. Griinfeld is not an heroic player, but something 
better, a notably gifted, accomplished and delightful 
player, and what has been said of him before this visit has 
been true. Of his compositions, the clever Hungarian 
Rhapsody was the most valuable. The others proved to 
be neat little display-pieces for the drawing-room, in which 
airy tricks and graceful nothings were made quite without 
expediency out of the songs ‘“‘ Wohin,” “ Die Forelle,” and 
a valse in “‘ The Bat,” all to little purport. And now as to 
Mr. Heinrich Griinfeld, the cellist, one need say of him only 
that in his perfect smoothness and facility of execution and 
general refinement of performance he shines with much the 
same light as his brother without reaching such a point of 
brightness. They are a charmingly complementary pair. 
Heinrich, the cellist’s, reception was as cordial as Alfred’s, 
the pianist. In the Beethoven and Molique music he 
showed his best qualities as a master of his instrument and 
a performer of exceptional taste. The second concert of the 
talented pair was set for day before yesterday with a pro- 
gram that included Saint Saéns’s Sonata for ’Celloand Piano- 
forte, Op. 32; for the pianist alone the Fantasia and Fugue in 
G Minor (Bach-Liszt); Schumann’s Fantasia, Op. 17, and a 
Fantasia on themes from “Lohengrin ”’ and ‘‘‘fannhiuser” 
by the player, as chief numbers. The two artists will be 
heard next on the afternoon of November 7th. The 
new concert-hall, the Madison Square Garden’s last contri- 
bution to public needs, must not be passed without a few 
lines. This entertainment was its dedication. It occupies 
the southwest corner of the great building, with anen- 


trance on Twenty-sixth Street. It is not particularly small, : 


seating about twelve hundred persons, divided between a 
broad, level parquet, nearly square, and one tier of boxes. 
Acoustically it is admirable. ‘The softest note was heard in 
it, and there was no echo anywhere. The style of architec- 
tureis the florid French Renaissance. The coloring, not yet 
finished, will be in cream and gold. The lighting is elec- 
tric, the globes being introduced into the ornamental gar- 
lands of the decoration. The whole effect is brilliant and 
beautiful; and if something more ample as toentrance and 
egress were afforded, it would be a perfect concert-room 
for any except the largest entertainments. 

An outlook upon Brooklyn’s musical season has been 
deferred till now. It 1s a more cheerful and agreeable 
one than for many winters; for if there be any di- 
minishing of quantity, on the whole to be doubted, 
there is a gain in quality in one most significant quar- 
ter at least. The first of Mr. Anton Seidl’s popular 
‘orchestral matinées”’ occurs to-day; to be followed by 
afternoon or evening concerts under that conductor on 
November 10th, December 15th, January 12th, February 16th, 
March 15th, and April 12th. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, succeeding to the work of the defunct orchestra of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society and hired by that Society 
to furnish its entertainments, will be heard in six evening 
concerts and six public rehearsals on November 6th-7th, 
December 11th-12th, January 15th-16th, February 12th- 
13th, March 18th-19th, and April 29th-30th, all in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. The Brooklyn Choral Society 
concerts occur inthe Brooklyn Tabernacle on the evenings 
of December 8th and February 16th. The Apollo Club will 
be heard on December 9th, February %h and April 27th, in 


‘ 





the Academy of Music. The Euterpe Chorus and Orches- 
tra will give its entertainments on these dates—December 
1%th, January 14th, February 18th, March 17th, and April 
25th, also in the Academy. These are the most important of 
the serial concerts especially to be localized in Brooklyn, and 
orchestrally the winter surely will offer the best music heard 
in the city across the Bridge for many a long year. In ad- 
dition to this there will be a great number of concerts 
given by the foreign and local artists, instrumental or 
vocal, who will be heard in New York—the Griinfelds, Mr. 
Paderewski, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Ansorge, the operatic 
singers engaged for the Metropolitan’s company, and others. 

The Symphony Society’s general sale of tickets for all its 
season’s concerts is advertised to begin on Tuesday of this 
week, at the Music Hall. Persons out of the city who may 
have occasion to write in regard to tickets should address 
letters to Mr. Morris Reno, at the Music Hall, Seventh 
Avenue. 








News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A CIPHER DISPATCH has been received at Washington from 
Captain Schley, of Valparaiso, Chile, announcing at attack 
by a mob upon a number of sailors and marines belonging 
to the United States ship “ Baltimore.” One man was 
killed and a number were seriously wounded. The American 
sailors were without arms and defenceless, and were sober 
and innocent of any misbehavior. A number of sailors of 
the Chilean fleet rendered assistance, and in some cases the 
police officers gave protection, but the fact that a number 
of the wounds seemed to have been inflicted by bayonets, 
implies that soldiers shared in the attack. The news 
created considerable disturbance at Washington, and the 
cruiser ‘‘Boston” has been ordered to leave for Chile. The 
“Yorktown” left two weeks since for China, with orders to 
touch at Valparaiso. She will probably remain there for 
some time. In addition to the “ Baltimore” the “San 
Francisco” is already at Valparaiso. Besides the sailors 
who were wounded, thirty-five American seamen were 
arrested and detained by the Chilean authorities; but after 
examination they were dismissed, as there was no proof of 
their having been guilty of any misbehavior. The Chilean 
Government also refuses to give safe conduct to certain 
persons who have taken refuge in the United States Lega- 
tion, altho the Government in a letter to Mr. Egan, has rec- 
ognized the right of asylum. 





....Officers of the Louisiana Lottery, including General 
Beauregard and President Conrad and Secretary Harner 
have been indicted by the United States Grand Jury at 
Sioux Falls, N. D., and United States marshals have 
started for their arrest. The indictments are for transmit- 
ting lottery investments through the mails contrary to the 
law passed last winter by Congress, and were brought by 
the Department at Washington before this court because 
efforts in other States before United States Grand Juries 
had failed. 


....Lieutenant-Governor Jones, of New York, publishes 
a letter attacking Tammany, and urging Democrats to 
break the Tammany rule by voting for the Republican 
nominees. 


....-A monument was unveiled in Atlanta, Ga., to Henry 
W. Grady. The oration was delivered by Governor Hill, of 
New York. 


....The Searles will case was decided on Qctober 24th in 
favor of Dr. Searles, the will being upheld. Notice of ap- 
peal has been made by Hopkins, the contestant. 


....Considerable snow fell in different parts of New Eng- 
land and Long Island on October 28d and 24th, earlier than 
in any season since 1876. 


....Sir Edwin Arnold has arrived from England to com- 
mence a lecture tour in this country. 


FOREIGN. 


....The statement that Prince Bismarck will appear in 
the Reichstag at its reassembling on November 17th has 
created some alarm in ministerial circles in Germany. He 
will join the Conservatives and the Reichspartei in oppos- 
ing both the internal policy of the Government in regard 
to socialism, and its external policy as shown in the lower 
grain tariff granted to Austria, and the decrease in wine 
duties given to Italy. 


...-Mr. Gladstone has been revising his Home Rule bill in 
consultation with Earl Spencer, Mr. Morley and Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt. It will give the proposed Irish Legislature 
fuller powers than did the bill of 1885, retains the 
Lower and Upper Houses of the Irish Parliament, and gives 
the appointment of the judiciary to the Irish executive, and 
maintains a larger representation of the Irish in the Impe- 
rial Parliament. 


....It is reported from Tientsin that a Russian expedition 
has entered the Pamir territory notwithstanding the pro- 
test of the Chinese Government, and the latter has sent 
troops to meet them. The St. Petersburg papers declare 
that a conflict between Russia and England in Pamir is 
inevitable in order to secure a determination of the exact 
frontier. 


....The French troops in Algeria have been instructed to 
occupy the oasis of Touat in the Sahara, concerning which 
there has been controversy between France and Morocco. 
This move is held to be essential in order to guard the 
shortest route between Algeria and the French colonies and 
the mouths of the Senegal and Gambia. 


....Three new Russian war ships were launched at St. 
Petersburg on October 20th, the anniversary of the battle 
Navarino, when the combined British, French and Russian 
fleets annihilated the Turkish and Egyptian navies. One 
of them belongs to the largest class of battle ships, the other 





two are designed for coast defense. 


....The feeling is incteasing in the Vatican and among 
the cardinals that the demonstration of the French pil- 
grims at the Pantheon was arranged in advance by the 
Italian Government, and the question of the removal of 
the Pope to some other place is assuming prominence. 


....John E. Redmond, who has been nominated as Par- 
nellite candidate for the seat of Mr. Parnell in the House 
of Commons, announces that he is the elected leader of the 
Parliamentary party. The McCarthy party refuse, how- 
ever, to recognize him as such. 


.-.-In the Chilean elections which took place October 
18th, the Liberal Party gained a decided victory, securing 
62 seats as against 32 held by the Clericalsin the Chamber 
of Deputies, while in the Senate they have 30 seats out 
of 82. 


....Sir Henry Parkes, Premier of New South Wales, has re- 
signed, the Government having been defeated on the ques- 
tion of an eight-hour labor clause in the mining laws. Sir 
Henry will probably retire to private life. 


....The Governor-General of Canada has requested the 
Premier to remove Sir Hector Langevin’s name from the 
list of Privy Councillors for Canada, in accordance with the 
precedent in regard to Sir Charles Dilke, 


.-..[t is reported that the Czar’s continued absence from 
St. Petersburg is resented in the famine districts of Russia, 
and that the distress arising there has given occasion for 
fears of revolt and civil war. 


....There has been some disturbance in Paraguay, re- 
sulting from an attempt to overthrow the President. It 
was, however, promptly quelled by the troops who remained 
loyal to the Government. 


....It is reported that the successor of the late German 
Minister to Washington, Count Arco-Valley, will be Dr. 
Von Holleben, for German ambassador to Japan. 


....J,. A, Chapleau, Secretary of State in Canada, has had 
a serious attack of heart disease, creating considerable 
anxiety in the Government. 


.... The town of Meiringen, in Switzerland, has been al- 
most entirely destroyed by fire. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Tue clear discernment of the Son of God is the secret of ad- 
vance of heroism, of enthusiasm.—R. S. Storrs. 








...-In re-electing its Prudential Committee and secretaries. the 
Board has continued its wise policy of having its officials repre- 
sent its entire constituency.—The Congregationalist. 


.... Bishop Fowler says the Church that educates its daughters 
will become the Church of their husbands. For men will invari- 
ably turn to the Charch their cultured wives are in.—Exchange. 


....Had Dr. Storrs resigned there would have been at once a 
division upon his successor. Every year of successful work, like 
the last, makes serious discord less and less probable.—Christian- 
at-Work. 


..."* The man who prays like an angel and votes like the Devil 
will be found with the Devil, not with the angels, when the final 
great count is made. The religion that does not save a man politi- 
cally cannot save him eternally.”—THomas Drxon, 


.... There are no persons so forlorn and so much to be pitied as 
those who have learned in early life to look to public positions for 
a livelihood. It unfits a manor boy for any other business, and 
is apt to makea kind of respectable vagrant out of him.—Ex- 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


...-If diverse Methodisms may organically unite, as we believe 
they will generally before A.p. 1900, what a vast step will! this be 
toward the general union of the Protestant Church! The one cry 
of the universal Christian heart is for a closer fellowship, and all ' 
this talk about simple co-operation is but a feeble utterance of the 
intense longing of the saintly spirit.—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


....One million dollars for the American Board every year! The 
work demands it. The world cries out for the Gospel. The men 
are at hand to be sent, if the power of sending be present. The 
five hundred thousand members of our churches are able to give 
it. Two dollars is not a large sum for each member to offer to the 
foreign missionary work of the Church each year. If Congrega- 
tionalists would give as much to foreign missions as they spend 
on head-wear, or possibly on gloves, the round million would be 
secured. One million a year forthe Board! Let the Pittsfield 
meeting set the mark! Let the churches reach it.—The Advance. 


...“*Men die, but their work lives on. We are all building 
pyramids, not to last four thousand years, but forty thousand, 
forty million, forty trillion, forty quadrillion, forty quintillion. 
All the good words or bad words we speak are spread out into 
one layer for a pyramid. All the kind deeds or malevolent deeds 
we do are spread out into another layer. All the Christian or un- 
Christian example we set is spread out in another layer. All the 
indirect influences of our lives are spread out in another layer. 
Then the time soon comes when we put down the implements of 
toil and pass away, but the pyramid stands.”—T. DeWrrr Tal- 
MAGE. 


.... The prayer-meeting Christians, those who are found at the 
mid-week service right along, are the Gideon’s band of the 
church. Other members may give a good deal of money and doa 
variety of other necessary things, but a pastor very soon comes to 
have a different feeling for the prayer-meeting Christians than 
for any others. He knows that he can depend on them, and that 
they are the link between the church and the throne of God. Re- 
vivals usually start among the prayer-meeting Christians. The 
time, the toil, the care the pastor spends in leading his church to 
support the prayer-meeting are a profitable spiritual invest- 
ment.—The Watchman. 


.... We believe there are considerations which will prevent the 
adherents of Dr. Briggs from going off should he be pronounced 
heretical. (1) The Church generally is not in sympathy with 
them. (2) His friends cannot carry the elders with them. @ 
Scarcely a congregation in the land will go off with them. (4) 
Very few ministers will care to start a new denomination. (5) 
Those who go out are likely to do it as individuals; and fall in with 
other denominations. (6) Independency of the Swing order rarely 
succeeds, and only an exceptionally strong man can rally around 
him a self-supporting congregation, and he only in large cities.— 
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AS CHRIST WOULD HAVE IT. 


THE eyes of the Christian } public are upon the Evan- 
gelical Association, and there is great disappointment 
that recent events give so little promise of reconciliation. 
While there is much in the controversy which is not 
fully understood by outsiders, they see clearly enough 
that there is no difference in doctrine at the bottom of 
the trouble, and that no principle is really at stake. If 
division shall be finally accomplished, md Christian 
brethren are thrust asunder, and two fragments take 
the place of the one united whole, it will be a reproach to 
the Church of Christ. 

Schism is a more terrible sin in the light of this age 
thian in that of past ages, when such things were suffered 
because of the hardness of men’s hearts. Men under- 
stand now as they never understood before that they who 
divide the Church divide the body of Christ. It is the 
glory of this latter half of the nineteenth century that 
Chrisfian sentiment so deeply deplores existing divisions 
and that it is so intolerant of further wrongs in this direc- 
tion. We beg the leaders in the controversy of the Evan- 
gelical Association to open their eyes to the fact that if 
they want the sympathy of the great Christian public 
they must cease to pursue divisive courses, 

The disputer is not the true disciple; he that taketh the 
sword shall perish by the sword; blessings are pronounced 
upon the peace-maker, not upon the peace-breaker; rec- 
onciliation is the divine example, schism is of Satan; it is 
the natural man that returns evil for evil, it is the divine 
man that seeks to overcome evil with good. It was 
God the sinless who stooped to reconcile the sinner to 
himself; and it is this blessed example which sanctified 
human nature ought to follow. 

Who is most wronged in this controversy in the Evan- 
gelical Association? We know not. Who has the better 
cause? We know not whether it be the majority or the 
minority. But we do know that the spirit of 








Christ makes it the high privilege of the side 
that has received the greater wrong to make the 
first and largest advance toward reconciliation. There 
is no diviner creed than this; no sublimer principle 
among men; no swe: ‘er truth brought to earth by Jesus 
Christ. Do the n. uy hold that they have the more 
righteous cause? We say to them, It is your privilege to 
make the first’ overtures of concession for conciliation. 
Do the majority insist that the wrong has all been against 
them? Then to them we say, It is your divine right as 
the offended and as the stronger to meet your brethren 
of the other side more than halfway. Do you demur? 
Then you have somehow missed the very marrow of the 
Gospel message which you have received and which was 
given you to present to a sinful world. It is not alone 
the divine prerogative to forgive. As we forgive our 
brother’s trespass so shall we be forgiven of God for our 
trespasses. And we are to forgive not once only but 
again and again; not seven times, but seventy times 
seven, practically times without number. 

Is it a question of discipline and constitutional author- 
ity and legal rights? Nay, at bottom it is a question of 
brotherly conciliation. It is possible to heal this whole 
difficulty without violating the constitution or disregard- 
ing one jot or tittle of the disciplinary law. It is a ques- 
tion of spirit. The sun can melt, but not the wind; love 
can conquer, but hate turns to stone. 

We beseech you, men of the Evangelical Association, 
settle this difficulty in the spirit of Christ. Christian 
hearts are hoping and praying that you may do so. As 
an indication of this, here is what a prominent Baptist 
minister in Pennsylvania writes us: 

I lived for seven or eight years recently among the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, where the Evangelical Association is 
strong, and I can appreciate the forcefulness and point of 
your words. Would God that your temperate, discriminat- 
ing, loving and very earnest plea might reach the hearts of 
the leaders inthe matter! How can they gointo lawsuits— 
I see that the Indianapolis Conference raised #22,000 for 
legal expenses (so a letter in the Philadelphia Ledger, from 
its regular correspondent at Allentown, states)—when God’s 
word is so opposed to it (vide I Corinthians vi)? Why 
not rather suffer wrong? Why not rather be defrauded? 

I pray God your kindly counsel be heeded. It is inex- 
pressibly sad to see brethren—and they are, as I know from 
acquaintance with many of them,a noble set of men—so 
stout for maintaining their “‘ rights’? and so much absorbed 
and distracted as to forget the cross and the salvation of 
souls. God speed your effort to win them back to the 
Church’s own proper work! 

Tho of another denomination I am deeply interested in 
the matter. 
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HOW TO MEET CRITICISM. 


THE meeting of the American Missionary Association 
at Cleveland last week was one of unusual interest, partly 
for what it developed of the growing and useful work of 
this Association, and partly for the consideration it gave 
to eertain criticisms that have been floating about in ref- 
erence to it. 

This society has an unusually complex field of labors. 
It is a home missionary society, but it has no one type of 
people for whom ii works. It does what may be called 
the foreign mission work in our own land. It leaves to 
other societies the task of following Americans and Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians in their migration to the West- 
ern States, and it seeks out those who have had the most 
meager education and culture, or none at all. It does 
the work of the Congregational churches for the pagan 
Indians, for the Negroes who were left by the War in 
scarcely Christianized paganism, for the pagan Chinese 
of California, and for the ignorant and neglected white 
population of the great mountain regions of Tennessee 
and half a dozen other States. In such a population, its 
work has to be chiefly that of education; but it must 
also found churches and build houses of worship, as well 
as establish schools and universities. No other society 
has a field so broad, so diverse, and, we might perhaps 
say, 80 important. A society that does this work ought 
to hold the first place in the hearts of Christians. On the 
work of such a society as this depends the doing of jus- 
tice to the Indian and the bestowal of Christian civiliza- 
tion and education upon more than half the population 
and territory of the South. Words cannot exaggerate 
the beneficence of the work that is done. 

But such a society as this, the first and the chief that 
has undertaken this work, necessarily lays itself open to 
criticism, just and unjust. Working among such people 
and not among the descendants of New England citizens, 
it may be in danger of exercising too autocratic a power 
over its mission field. There willcomea time when those 
who are conducting its mission work will believe that 
their wants are not sufficiently considered, that their 
cries for help are neglected, and that they fail to receive 
sympathy. It will happen that the institutions under its 
control may think the time has come for them to be inde- 
pendent even before. they are self-sustaining, and while 
they have around them no local constituency that can 
support them. Criticisms of this sort had been suffi- 
ciently numerous to lead the officers at the annual meet- 
ing a year ago, to ask for a committee that would investi- 
gate the working of the society and offer such sugges- 
tions to the Executive Committee as seemed to them 
called for. A committee of seven was appointed, and last 
week they presented their report, which was defended 








by J. G. Vose, D.D.,and Mr. Samuel B. Capen. The re- 


port sympathized considerably with the criticisms which 
had been made, and recommended that the Association 
should look toward an early independence of its institu. 
tions and a less minute supervision of the mission 
work, leaving more to the decision of those 
ou the field. It was evident that the sympatiy 
of the meeting was very warmly with the Association, 
and that those present were unwilling to take any action 
which would imply criticism of its officers or dissatisfac 
tion with them; and the results of the committee wer. 
modified with that view. At the same time sufficient 
was left to indicate what were the lines of policy upon 
which all could agree. There was a very full and frank 
discussion continued through two sessions, and every one 
was perfectly satisfied that there was no desire to shirk 
criticism. The hearty approval of the general policy of 
the Association and of its management by the officers wa: 
emphasized by all those who were present, and two oj 
the members of the Committee of Investigation were 
added to the Executive Committee. No better illustra- 
tion could be given of the advantage which comes from 
the frankest statements of criticism, without the least 
suppression, and the open discussion of all matters of 
difference. Weare sure that those who came to criticise 
went back in the most cordial mood and more enthusi- 
astic than ever as to the value of the work done. If the 
American Board asks for a million dollars, the American 
Missionary Association ought to receive not less than half 
a million from the churches. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF METHODIST UNION. 





HvuGH PRICE HUGHES emphasizes, i in our columns this 
wetk, the influences of the Ecumenical Conference 
which make for unification. He writes in a very strong, 
hopeful, Christian way about the importance of closing 
up the ranks and presenting a united front to the evil 
forces of the times; and he mentions some considerations 
which must have great weight with the smaller divisions 
when their full significance is understood. This is an 
age, he says, of consolidation. Unification has made 
great nations of Germany and Italy, and has given 
Canada a large outlook. The same principle is achiev- 
iny wonderfal results in commerce and manufactures, 
and in enterprises of all kinds. Men have found that 
foreos united become irresistible. The Church of Christ 
must learn the same truth. There are special perils for 
stall Churches. In the future they will not be able to 
hold their own in the presence of great communions. 
The instinct of self-preservation will compel them to 
come together. 

This is a thought which cannot be too often or too 
strongly presented. It is a thought which can scarcely 
fail to move the reasoning mind. There is no place for 
little sects in ‘the great Christian world. As such they 
serve no useful purpose; and what is not useful in this 
utilitarian age can have but one destiny. The philosophy 
which underlies combination of secular forces also un- 
derlies those-which have to do with the spiritual reali- 
ties. Union is strength; division, whatever sectarian 
apologists may say, is weakness. 

Mr. Hughes says there were hardly six, certainly not 
as many as ten, real opponents to the union of the Brit- 
ish branches among the foreign delegates. These half 
dozen represent a minority at home which is a * dwin- 
dling one”; and Mr. Hughes predicts that ten years hence 
the anti-union element will have become a “ negligible 
quantity.” 

It is very pleasant to have such an assurance as this 
from se competent an observer. All American Metho- 
dists, whatever may be their views as to union among 
themselves, will respond with a hearty Amen, as is their 
fashion, when their judgment is reached and their hearts 
touched, An influential Methodist journal says: ‘‘ There 
is great cause for rejoicing that this Ecumenical Confer- 
ence has brought the branches of British Methodism so 
closely together.” If it is ‘‘ followed by the union” of 
these branches its ‘‘ assembling will not have been in 
vain.” All recognize union as a good thing for British 
Methodism; but they do not all agree that union would 
be a good thing for American Methodism. Here is the 
Episcopal Methodist, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, expressing the hope that the colored Methodist 
bodies will ‘‘overcome all obstacles” and be happily 
united; but speaking for its own branch it says there is 
no “‘ possibility” of union with the Northern Church. 
‘Weare a totally different people and rejoice that we 
are.” This is very strange talk. If union is not good for 
white Methodists surely it is not good for black; if it is not 
advisable in America, how can it be in England? But 
there is a better sentiment in the Church, South, than 
its Baltimore spokesman represents. Here is something 
from one of the editors, of another Southern paper, The 
St. Louis Christian Advocate. Tt is so striking that we 
give it in full: 

“The highest point to which the tide of enthusiasm has 
yet reached was on the third day when Christian unity and 
co-operation were discussed. To many there was an un- 
expected baptism of the Spirit, a love feast on a gigantic 
seale. The twelve sections or divisions of British Metho- 
dism are certainly not far apart. The five bodies of colored 
Methodist Churches in America are evidently within easy 
reach of unity. There was one body of Methodists on that 
day conspicuously silent; and one of her delegates who did 
speak reminded us of a Southern boy in Missouri who was 
conscripted into the federal militia during the Civil War, 
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Under a heavy musket and in a blue uniform he was re- 
luctantly marching through his native village in Pettis 
County. A former associate on the street corner said to 
him: ‘ Bill! Bill! How do you feel?’ He answered: ‘I feel 
like I had jined the Church and had no religion.’ Protes- 
ant bodies who do not wish fraternity or unity had better 
not join in these Pan or Ecumenical Councils. Doctor A.S. 
Hunt, the first to extend the hand over the thirty years 
chasm at Louisville, delivered an admirable address on the 
general topic of Christian Unity. Dr. A. Coke Smith read 
an essay on co-operation that was granite in condensed 
strength and classical in elegance, breathing the more fra- 
ternal and magnanimous spirit of the younger generation 
of Southern Methodists. The union of Colored Methodists 
will remove a great barrier to a closer fraternity of the 
whites. With such a boa constrictor as Romanism draw- 
irg its awfully united coil around the light and liberties of 
our country, Protestantism cannot afford to fritter away 
its heritage and possibilities over the angles of idiosyncra- 
sies.”” 

There is a ‘“‘ younger generation” of Southern Metho- 
dists who recognize the difficulties of union, but do not 
thank God that these difficulties exist, nor speak of them 
as insuperable. They regard it as a subject to be care- 
fully considered. This is the spirit we like to see. It 
promises such an examination as will satisfy everybody 
that union ought to be, or that it ought not to be. We 
are glad to observe that the chief paper of the Southern 
Church, the Nashville Advocate, promises to deal fully 
with the question, , 

We hope to see each branch discussing the whole 
question in a broad and fraternal spirit; not simply as 
affecting other branches, but as equally affecting its 
own. The outcome of the Conference, in the opinion of 
the Pittsburgh Advocate, is that ‘‘more unity might be 
in certain quarters” with advantage. We hope it is 
true not only of ‘‘ certain quarters ” but of all. 
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WHAT IS PROSELYTISM? 


Ir the controversy between Bishop Blyth, of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Church Missionary Society has had no other 
result, it has at least cleared the air in regard to this 
question, and in quarters where such clearing was imper- 
atively needed. Bishop Blyth found his righteous and 
fraternal soul vexed within him when he saw certain 
Greeks leaving their ancestral Church, and, regardless of 
the fact that they had already been most orthodoxly bap- 
tized, etc., coming into the fold of the Church of England, 
as represented by certain Church Missionary Society mis- 
sionaries, and applying to him for chrism. Forthwith he 
made a protest, charging upon the Society the grievous 
sin of proselytism, and arraigning its committee before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and four associate prelates. 
In due time the charge was heard, and decision given. 
The Society was entirely exonerated, and the Bishop was 
advised that it would continue in itsown way. There 
had been, however, some hints that the term proselytism 
was diversely understood in different quarters, and that 
the practice of the Church Missionary Society was not so 
closely allied to that of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, representing the High Church Party, as 
might be surmised from the decision of the Archbishop. 
To put the matter forever at rest the Church Missionary 
Society, in its monthly magazine, sets forth in unmistak- 
able English its understanding of the term, and the prac- 
tice to which it declares its unalterable auherence in the 
future. 

It commences with an illustration drawn from the 
possible relations between a rector and a dissenting minis- 
ter in a parish. Suppose the former a kind man but 
careless of the spiritual interests of his flock; the latter 
an active, godly man, sincerely desirous of promoting 
earnest Christian life among the people. If the dissenter 
from his pulpit and among the people, says: ‘‘ Come out 
of the Church and join us; the temple of the Lord are 
we,” that is proselytism. If, however, he simply preaches 
Christ, and when people ask him whether they shall join 
his congregation, he replies that that is a matter for their 
own conscience, that is not proselytism, even tho num- 
bers come. So of the converse, suppose a faithful Christ- 
exalting rector and a somewhat latitudinarian dissenter. 
If the rector and his curates go about seeking to draw 
the people from chapel to church, that is proselytism, but 
if simply in response to their preaching of Christ, hungry 
souls drift to them from the dissenter, that is not prose- 
lytism. 

Then the question is carried out in its relation to the 
foreign work. Under ordinary cases neither rector nor 
dissenting minister can accuse the other of grievious doc- 
trinal error, or superstition. With regard to the Oriental 
Churches the case is different. The High Churchman un- 
doubtedly considers the defects of non-Episcopal com- 
munions much worse than those of the Greek Church. 
The latter he considers a branch of the Church Catholic, 
the former not, and that is enough forhim. With regard 
to this position the Church Missionary Society says: 

“We quite understand it, but we entirely differ from it; 
and the Church Missionary Society cannot possibly be 
guided by it. As a matter of fact, secession from the Greek 
Church has been almost a necessity for any of its members 
who desire purity of doctrine and simplicity of worship. 
Hence the Protestant congregations that actually exist.” 

All honor to the Church Missionary Society for its 
noble stand. It has set high the mark for Christian com- 
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its course to the careful attention of some who enter in 
and create division, not by the simple preaching of a pure 
Gospel, but by the call which they trumpet forth: ‘“‘ Come 
and join us; the Temple of the Lord arewe.” There is 
scarcely a mission field from the Hawaiian Islands to 
Madagascar where faithful Christian workers have not 
suffered from the division created by such preaching. 
One most notable instance is now before the Christian 
public. 

A little more than half a century ago some non-Anglican 
missionaries commenced work among the 100,000 Nes- 
torians of Persia and Turkey, with the simple idea of se- 
curing within the Church a purer Christian life. They 
soon found, as the Church Missionary Society has found 
in Palestine, that secession was a necessity. The priest- 
hood, ignorant and degraded, found their hold weaken- 
ing, and turned to the Church of England for relief 
against those who like the ‘ Christ-exalting rector ” or 
the ‘‘ devoted dissenter” were preaching a pure Gospel, 
and teaching Christian truth with no desire or effort to 
break down existing worship. Tender sympathies were 
stirred for the Church of glorious history, and men were 
sent forth to investigate. For them ‘“ the defects of non- 
episcopal communions were much worse than those of 
the Nestorian Church,” and forthwith they set them- 
selves to break up the work that had been going on for 
half a century toward a Christ life among those people. 
Disaffected helpers were gladly welcomed into the bosom 
of the sister Church; able, faithful Christian men 
were ignored as if they had no existence; and tho 
the Presbyterian press could furnish matrices for 
Episcopal type further co-operation was impossible, 
and every effort was made to draw away the members 
of the Churches, All this under the auspices of 
the same Archbishop who has so cordially indorsed 
the Church Missionary Society! There are ear- 
nest, devoted Christian men among those Episcopal mis- 
sionaries in Urumia. Nevertheless we are convinced 
that their work is, in some of its phases, not only dis- 
courteous but unchristian. In their effort to secure 
the reform of the Nestorian Church, we bid them god- 
speed; but let them content themselves, as the Presbyteri- 
ans have done, with preaching the pure Gospel of Christ, 
and not descend to such flagrant misrepresentations as 
have more than once appeared in regard to those whose 
years of labor made their own work a possibility. We 
do not forget that years ago messengers from the Epis- 
copal Churches went through that whole field and could 
do nothing. Now that the ground is broken, they come 
in to reap where others have sown, 

Other instances come to our thought. Faithful mission- 
aries doing yeoman work for the -Master in Turkey, 
India, Mexico, find that those who should be fellow-work- 
ers, by preaching denominational peculiarities as essen- 
tial to salvation, work upon weak-minded brethren and 
create division where there should be unity. Were they 
charged with proselytism they would resent it; but what 
else can their course be called? 

Brethren, these things ought not so to be, and they 
would not be if all would take the stand of the Church 
Missionary Society and its committee. 


> 
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THE CHRISTIAN DAKOTAS. 


WE do not now hear very often the infidel cry, 
**There is no good Indian but a dead Indian.” There are 
still many, doubtless, who refuse to believe in Indian 
education, Indian civilization and Indian Christianiza- 
tion; but they are not so ready to express their disbelief 
as they were a few yearsago. There is an atmosphere 
which is unfavorable to such expressions. It isan atmos- 
phere which the Mohonk Conference, the new administra- 
tion of the Indian Bureau,the success at Hampton, Carlisle 
and other places, and the steady advances of missionary 
-efforts, have cleared of doubt; and the unbelieving, who 
begrudge the money and effort given to Indian elevation 
and have no policy to propose but extermination, must 
stand aside. They belong to the dwindling class who 
deny intellectual possibilities to the Negro, and think he 
found his highest development in slavery. 

An object lesson for all who are willing to learn what 
can be done with the bad Indian is to be seen in the 
case of the Dakota Indians. But a few years ago the 
Territory of Dakota was the camping-ground of the 
‘fierce and intractable” Sioux, representing the ‘‘ dark- 
est and densest paganism and savagery in the world.” 
What schools and missionaries have done for them per- 
haps few even of the best-informed friends of the Indian 
have taken the pains to ascertain. Even the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools, Dr. Dorchester, expresses, in 
his annual report, surprise at finding to ‘‘ what an extent 
the work of Christianizing the Dakota Indians has pro- 
gressed.” 

There are,connected with the nine Indian agencies among 
the Dakotas, about 30,000 Indians, mostly Sioux. Among 
them are working missionaries of the Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Protestant Episcopal 
Churches. According to Dr. Dorchester, the Roman 
Catholics have seven missions, seventeen priests, twelve 
churches and a Catholic population of 4,740; the Presby- 
terians—fifteen churches, fifteen chapels and 1,104 com- 
municants; the Congregationalists—four missions, seven 
ministers and twenty-two stations (he does not give the 
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sions, nine churches, twenty-five chapels, nine clergy- 

men and 1,712 communicants. In all, making allowance 

for 450 Congregational members, and counting all the 

Catholics, there are about 8,000 communicants, in a 

population of 30,000. According to Dr. Dorchester the 

Christian population is about 15,000, or half the 

total Indian population. These are certainly very en- 

couraging results. What has been done, can still be done. 

The Churches themselves need to remember this. Some 
of them have partaken in some degree of the unbelieving 

spirit. They have hesitated when they ought to have 

been bold; they have withheld because the field was hard: 

they have concentrated their efforts in what they have re- 
garded as easier fields. They have hasted to Japan, as they 
should; but they have been far less anxious to do large 
things for our own pagans, All honor to the Churches 
that have worked so faithfully among the warlike Sioux! 
But there are other interesting things to be said about 
these converted Indians. Of the 1,104 Presbyterian com- 
municants only one, says Dr. Dorchester, is known to 
‘‘have been led away by the ghost dance.” The 
same is true of all other missions. When we remem- 

ber how this strange craze swept over the Indian 
reservations we cannot deny that this is a strong tribute 
to the stability and faithfulness of the converts. It is 
further stated that in ‘‘ no Indian village where there has 
been active Church work for any length of time did any 
large number join the hostilities” prompted by the craze. 
While the heathen were in “‘ constant terror by day and 
night the Christian Indians slept quietly through the 
night without alarm.” This has had its effect on the 
heathen. ‘Some weeks after the death of Sitting Bull 
and the desertion of his village, Mr. Riggs with several 
Indians went to bury the dead of that desolate spot.” 
This Christian act so affected the Indians of the neigh- 
borhood that they asked to be instructed in a religion 
which prompts such humane deeds. 

Dr. Dorchester gives many facts tending to show the 
progress of Christianity among the Dakotas. He de- 
scribes two large gatherings of Christian Indians, one 
under Catholic, the other under Presbyterian auspices, 
refers to the religious work of the celebrated chiefs, Red 
Cloud and Ehanamani, shows how patriotic the Chris- 
tian Indians are and how they and their women are in- 
teresting themselves in the conversion and elevation of 
their heathen neighbors. His conclusion is one which 
every open-minded man cannot fail to reach: 

‘Indians can become, under proper training, industrious 
intelligent, reliable Christian men and women.” 

The lesson to the Churches is obvious. 


- 
- 


RUSSIA AS A PEACEMAKER. 


It is grotesque that the one and only nation which now 
threatens the peace of Europe should be posing as a peace- 
maker. Russia’s ambition for terricory, her constant 
menace of Constantinople and the Balkan States, of Ar- 
menia and of Ceutral Asia, is the one firebrand which is 
likely at any moment to bring on the most terrible war 
Europe has known since Napoleon; and yet it is Russia 
which is now claiming to be the apostle of peace. We 
hear the report that the Czar seeks the formation of a 
vast league the basis of which is that these seven nations 
stand together—Russia, France, Denmark, Sweden, 
Greece, Servia and Montenegro. 

But let us just observe what this means. It means 
only that Russia, anticipating the coming war, wishes to 
strengthen her hands by attaching Denmark, Sweden, 
Greece, Servia and Montenegro to her league with France 
against the great Powers, Germany, Austria, Italy and 
England. But this seems perfectly futile. We suppose 
that the most Russia could ask would be that these five 
smaller Powers should hold themselves neutral! in the 
war. Even that will be difficult. Greece could not sup- 
port Russia with Italy at her doors. What could Servia 
do, or Montenegro, with Austria just behind it? Why 
should Denmark antagonize Germany? What has Swe- 
den to gain by helping Russia? Indeed, when the war 
comes and is ended. as we doubt not it would be with the 
utter humiliation of Russia, there is likely to be a great 
change in the map of Europe. Russia would be dismem- 
bered, as France was after her war with Prussia. Would 
not Sweden like to get Finland back again, and a little 
more? Would not Greece be more likely to lose than to 
gain territory if it should join Russia? When the Balkan 
provinces are united into one kingdom would they not be 
likely to gain the coveted Macedonia on the west, and 
perhaps take Bessarabia from Russia? And would not 
Germany rectify her boundary by taking Poland, and 
the Baltic coast, possibly, to St. Petersburg? 

Peace is the cry of the nations. Peace is the prayer to 
God of women and children whose husbands and fathers 
are conscripted into vast and destructive armies. Peace 
is the demand, smothered with curses, of the uprising 
masses of the downtrodden and oppressed artisan and 
laborer. Again§t peace stands the will and the ambition 
of dynasties. The people will have peace, or, if war must 
come, they will punish the guilty nation; and we may 
see a repetition in Russia of what we saw in France, the 
people rising on the ruins of an imperial house. 


> 
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GREAT are the victories which this Administration is 
achieving for the American hog. Italy has now decided 





number of communicants); the Episcopalians—nine mis- 


to recall her interdict against him. 
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Editorial Votes. 


WE add four pages to the paper this week for no other 
reason except that we wish to print more matter of interest 
than thirty-two pages would provide for. There is an arti- 
cle by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., on Christ’s Exception to 
the Mosaic Law; one by the distinguished English Meth- 
odist, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, on the Outcome of the 
Ecumenical Conference; Edgar Fawcett has a word about 
Novels; the Rev, William T. Davison, a distinguished Eng- 
lish Methodist professor of theology, describes the present 
position of Biblical Criticism in England; Anna C. Brackett 
gives suggestions about Reading for Women; the Rev. 





J. Nilan, a Roman Catholic priest, has a suggestion 
concerning Christian Union; the Rev. Josiah Tyler describes 
British Zambesia; Neal Dow reports the working of the 
Maine law; O. O’B. Strayer asks if this is a white man’s 
country; John Vaughan Lewis, D.D., has an article on All 
Saints; Prof. D. K. Dodge corrects errors about the pro- 
posed cession of St. Thomas; A. Tolman Smith describes 
the Free Education Act of England; Miss Ward tells about 
the famous bust called the Lille Head; and Dr. Alexander 
Kohut gives Jewish legends from an Arabian manuscript. 
The poems are by Irene Putnam, Celia Thaxter, Grace 
Greenwood and Eva L. Carson. The stories are by the dis- 
tinguished Southern writer, Richard Malcolm Johnston 
and Julie M. Lippmann. Wecallattention to the fullness 
of the religious intelligence and the book reviews. 

BisHop Brooks’s first duty in his new charge will be to 
resent the official impertinence of the intrusion into his 
diocese of the authority of foreign ecclesiastical power. 
We could hardly have imagined that such an occurrence 
could take place as that which is reported, in the removal 
from the Church of St. John the Evangelist, in Boston, of 
its rector, the Rev. A. C. A. Hall, who has been recalled to 
London by the Superior of the Order of the Cowley Fathers. 
Mr. Hall, in his youth, took the vow of obedience to this 
Order and was sent to this country to engage in its work. 
He regarded himself as settled in this country. He became 
naturalized, and did admirable work along the ritualistic 
lines of his Order. A letter has now been published from 
the Superior of the Cowley Fathers at Oxford recalling 
him, and giving distinctly as the reason that he had signed 
the testimonial from the Diocesan Convention of Massa- 
chusetts in favor of Dr. Phillips Brooks, the Bishop-elect, 
and had supported the confirmation of his election, altho’ at 
the election he had voted against him. The cordial sub- 
mission to the election of Phillips Brooks is his crime. 
These facts, says the Superior, prove that he cannot prop- 
erly represent the Society in America, and he is therefore 
recalled to England. It might be supposed that he would 
refuse to submit and seek a release of his vows, or in some 
way fight the battle for religious freedom. He has, how- 
ever, decided to go back, declaring that he regards his vows 
as still binding upon him. Thisis not the first time that 
the Cowley Fathers have interfered in American Church 
affairs. All its American members were driven out of it 
ten years ago by the injustice of its Superior; among them 
Father Grafton, who is now Bishop of Fond-du-lac, and 
Father Gardner, who is now President of Nashotah Theo- 
logical Seminary. A clergyman from Philadelphia has 
been designated by the Oxford Superior as Father Hall’s 
successor. Bishop Brooks could refuse to receive him, or 
he might take the slower method of appeal to the Bishop of 
Oxford, under whose supervision the Superior of the Cow- 
ley Fathers comes. At any rate it is not a pretty condi- 
tion by which a man in Oxford calls away the acceptable 
rector of a Boston church and sends another man from 
Philadelphia to take his place, and interposes his foreign 
authority in the diocese of Massachusetts. 











THE closing days of the campaign in Ohio and New York 
are bright with prospects of success. Mr. McKinley has 
made a splendid canvass in Ohio, and has been most ably 
assissted by Secretary Foster, John Sherman and others. 
He and his followers have made no mistakes. But this can 
hardly be said for the other side. In the last week Gov- 
ernor Campbell lost his temper and abused the people of 
East Liverpool in such a way as to cost him many votes, 
probably. Nor were the speeches of Roger Q. Mills help- 
ful. He is out of place in the political atmosphere of States 
like Ohio and Massachusetts. He does not understand the 
Northern mind. In New York Mr. Fassett has done won- 
der¥ én the stump. There never has been a more popular 
candidate, nor a more energetic and enthusiastic canvass, 
Republican differences have disappeared, Republican 
indifference has been aroused, and there is every indication 
that the result on Tuesday next will be satisfactory to the 
opponents of Tammany and Hill. It is nosecret that in the 
last ten-days of the campaign Tammany has shown much 
solicitude about the outcome. The registration in this city 
has been extremely large, reaching nearly 262,000 against 
245,000 last year and 236,542 in the Presidential year. In 
Brooklyn the registration has gone beyond that even of the 
Presidential year. It is the largest in the history of the city, 
This is a fact that gives great encouragement to Republi- 
cans. It indicates that the apathetic class, who are gener- 
ally Republicans, will vote this year. A good, clear day 
throughout the State will be worth thousands of votes for 
Fassett. It is to the rural districts that we must look for 
majorities heavy enough to overcome the large Tammany 
vote in this city. May it be the best of election weather, 
and may the cohorts of Tammany be signally defeated. This 


} much is demanded in the interests of decent Government. 





THE Democrats have been trying to make the loss of the 
World’s Fair to New York an issue of the campaign in this 








State. They have damaged Mr. Fassett’s chances as little 
as they have helped Flower’s by insisting that the former 
was responsible for the Fair going to Chicago. The result 
of their claims has been to bring out clearly the truth that 
Tammany itself was at the bottom of the whole affair. Mr. 
Clarence W. Bowen has written a letter in response to an 
inquiry from Mr. A. R. Whitney, of which Mr. Fassett 
made good use at a meetingin this city last week, showing 
shat Mayor Grant insisted, at the beginning, on nominating 
the committees at the preliminary meeting. It was the 
wish of the Chamber of Commerce that this important work 
should be done by a committee of prominent men represent 
ing both parties. He says that this insistence on the part 
of the Mayor was regarded at the time as a fatal mistake. 
He adds: 

* Having the interests of the World’s Fair at heart, and knuow- 
ing that the Fair could not be held with any degree of success in 
this city if the appointment of the committees was in the hands 
of Tammany Hall men, the following week, or on August Ist: 
when the Chamber of Commerce Committee was called together 
I offered a resolution embodying the same ideas that I was anxious 
to have adoptec at the meeting of citizens in the Governor's room 
in the City Hall the previous week. My resolution, however, was 
quickly tabled, and the press roundly abused me for daring to 
offer it. The differences of opinion in the various committees 
afterward appointed by Mayor Grant, and the troubles in the 
Legislature at Albany, grew out of the fatal error that was made 
by Tammany Hall meu at the very beginning of the movement. 

“ This is understood by every one acquainted with the facts, and 
no one with a particle of intelligence thinks that the Republican 
Party, or any members of it are responsible in any way for the 
loss of the World’s Fair to New York.” 


THE Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW thus speaks of Presi 
dent Harrison: 

“ There never was a better President in efficiency and integrity 

of administration and in the admirable way in which he has met 
every public occasion.” 
Mr. Depew said,in his great speech last week, at Delhi, that 
he favored the “blanket ballot, because he wanted to say to 
the vast army employed under his direction that the same 
privilege belongs to the truckman that belongs to the Pres- 
ident of the Central Railroad, of acting in political matters 
without intimidation and without force.’”’ The following, 
also, from Mr. Depew’s speech, will bear reading half a 
dozen times, after which it should be cut out and passed 
along from house to house through the neighborhood up to 
closing hour of election day, next Tuesday: 

“One thing definitely promised the people in the election of Mr. 
Fassett will be a genuine ballot reform law. [Applause.] It will 
be a law that will enable the poor man to run for office as well as 
the rich man, for the State will pay for the ballots and there will 
be no ‘ paster’ abominations, Governor Hill’s pretense that the 
blanket ballot will disfranchise the illiterate was not worth con- 
sideration. The genuine Australian ballot has devices upon it 
whereby a man who cannot read can tell which is his own party’: 
and which is the other party’s candidates. On our ballots,” “the 
Republicans could have an eagle, the symbol of patriotism and 
freedom; the Tammany could have a tiger upon it, the County 
Democrats could disguise theirs by the device of a lamb, and 
if the lamb was halfway into the stomach of the tigerso much 
the truer to nature. If the Labor ticket could have the print 
of a stalwart arm, the Prohibition ticket that of a glass of milk, 
and a Mugwump ticket a picture of a mantrying to drivea piz 
across a footbridge, the pig in about-face position between the 
man’s legs and in mortal danger of keeling the driver headlong 
over the railing.” Nan Py ss 

Mr. PEABODY gave $3,500,000 for educational work in the 
South; Mr. Slater gave another million for Negro educa- 
tion, and Mr. Hand yet another million for the same cause. 
But these gifts have hardly reached one of the most needy 
classes of the Southern population, those called the Moun- 
tain Whites. These people are froma first rate stock, have 
admirable native abilities, are physically tall and robust, 
and have excellent intellectual capacities; but they have 
sunk almost into barbarism owing to one single fact, that 
they did not establish institutions of learning. No country 
can furnish a more horrible story of barbaric reprisals than 
that which was told at the Cleveland meeting of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association by a missionary from Harlan 
County,Ky.; one murder following another until the men of 
two large families were slaughtered and boys of twelve and 
fifteen took up the feud. If we could advise as to the disposi- 
tion of a large sum of money like those which Mr. Slater and 
Mr. Hand have given, we would not know where it could do 
better work, that would be broader in its influence, than 
if put into a hundred counties of the mountain region of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the adjacent States. A good 
Christian academy might be started in every second county, 
and churches should be planted all about them. It would 
not require a large amount of money for each one, and half 
a million or amillion dollars would do for many counties 
what a much less sum has done for Whitley County, Ky., 
which has been absolutely transformed by one such school 
and the churches that have grown about it. 





....The most exaggerated and misleading account we 
have seen anywhere of the noisy scenes in the Ecumenical 
Methodist Conference on Thursday, October 15th, is given, 
not by a hurried, uninitiated secular daily, but by a Meth- 
odist paper, the Richmond Christian Advocate, under the 
title, ‘‘ Bulldozinga Black Bishop.” This offense it charges 
upon Dr. Leonard; says the Conference was forced, to “‘ ad- 
journ to end an uproar”; and that Mr. Atkinson stigma- 
tized the Bible Christians as breeding impostors. This is 
badly mixed. It is true that the scenes of the morning and 
afternoon sessions were painful, but there were no “ right- 
eous rioters.” Dr. Leonard did not attempt to bulldoze a 
colored bishop; Bishop Wayman is not a man to be bull- 
dozed by anybody; his demand for a ruling was made upon 
Chairman Donnelly, an Irishman, who presided in the 
morning. Mr. Atkinson cast no stigma upon the Bible 
Christians. It was the Primitive Methodists who took of- 
fense. The afternoon session was not “ forced to adjourn 
to end an uproar’’; it adjourned by reason of limitation of 
time. Both scenes were noisy and unseemly, but not riot- 
ous; far from it, 








.... With two such institutions in Northern Ohio as Ober. 
lin College and Western Reserve University, there will be 
abundant privileges for culture given to the people of this 
enterprising part of the State. Both have new presidents, 
Dr. Thwing is entering upon his work with great enthusi- 
asm, and says that no student shall leave the institution 
for lack of means to carry on his education. President 
Ballantine is taking hold of his new work with much vigor, 
and the new buildings are wonderfully well adapted for 
their work, and models of beauty. They were a surprise to 
the visitors last week, some of whom had not seen Oberlin 
since, in its brick age following its early slab age, they at- 
tended the first National Congregational Council twenty 
years ago. This is Oberlin’s stone age, a term which implies 
the best provisions for education and culture. 


....Our anti-Chinese law is scandalously unjust in its 
working. There are two Chinamen now in Montreal who 
have lived in the United States for nine years, and now 
find it impossible to get back across the line. Gong Foo 
owns two laundries and grocery stores in Philadelphia, 
speaks English fluently, is a Christian and a member of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s Sunday-school; and Chong Goo owns a gro- 
cery and fancy goods store in this city. They have been 
paying a visit to their native land, and, returning by the 
Canadian route, reached Rouse’s Point a few days ago, 
There the Custom House officer, after examining their pa- 
pers, refused to admit them, saying that their papers were 
not in accordance with the new law. So they cannot return 
to their American home and business. Such conduct dis- 
graces a Christian country. 


.... Lieutenant Governor Jones is earnest and strong 
against Tammany and its candidate. He writes: 

“The Democratic Party ofthe State of New York is to-day un- 
der the undisputed control of men whose names are recorded in 
the annals of crime; men, who a few years ago were literally beg- 
ging their bread, or obtaining a precarious existence by far less 
honorable meaus, now possess large wealth. - There is not 
an honest person who will not say these men should be stopped. 
But when? Andhow? My reply is, now! And by the only means 
in our power! We must defeat the Tammany ticket by voting for 
men whose politics are opopsed to ours, repugnant as it is; and 
when we have rescued our party from the usurpers, we may hope 
for its continued progress, guided by the principles laid down by 
Jefferson and followed by Jackson, Seymour and Tilden.” 


It is not a Republican but a Democrat who says this. 


....At the meeting of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, one of the best hits was made by the Rev. 
Byron Gunner, a man of almost undiluted Negro blood. It 
was a crowded evening meeting and Dr. Dunning was pre- 
siding, and strictly limiting the speakers to twelve minutes 
each. Mr. Gunner was speaking with great enthusiasm, and 
had just said, ‘‘ There are a great many more ’’—when his eye 
caught the gesture of the presiding officer telling him that 
his time was exhausted. Without an instant’s pause, but 
with a farewell gesture, he concluded his sentence “ min- 
utes that I would like to talk on this subject,’ amid roars 
of applause from the audience who were quick to appreciate 
his alertness. 


.... The joint debate, last week, in Boston, between Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Governor Russell has not helped the cause 
of the latter with the voters. Nor has the advocacy of 
Roger Q. Mills. The Republican papers are diligently cir- 
culating these two sentences from the Texas statesman’s 
speech, with what effect it may be easily imagined: 

“You must produce your product at the lowest cost. You must 
produce your product at a cost lower than your rivals, and to do 
that you must have cheaper labor.” 

We hope to see Massachusetts join Ohio and New York 
next week in good rousing majorities for Republican men 
and principles. 


.... The murderous attack of Chileans upon the sailors of 
one of our United States men-of-war in the streets of Val- 
paraiso makes a grave issue in our relations with that 


country. We cannot pass it by. We must demand apol 
ogy and reparation. Doubtless the irritation caused by the 
course of Minister Egan in giving asylum to Balmaceda is 
at the bottom of the assault on our unoffending marines. 
But that does not excuse it. We should not be justified if 
we neglected to insist upon such reparation as one Govern- 
ment can give to another in like cases, 


....A United States grand jury has found eighteen in- 
dictments against the officers of the Louisiana Lottery 
Company. This is good news, and it comes very appro- 
priately from the State of South Dakota where the com- 

any seemed likely some months ago to obtain a foothold. 

hese men will now be arrested and brought to tria! under 
the new lottery law. If the law holds, justice will deal a 
severe blow at this great iniquity. 

.... Indiana Republicans are now united in favor of the 
re-nomination of President Harrison, Judge Gresham’s fol- 
lowers are said to have deci ed not to push him for the 
nomination next year, but bring him forward in 1896, All 
the difficulties in the way of putting General Harrison in 
nomination a second time are fast disappearing. He is 
almost universally acknowledged as the man to lead the 
Republican hosts in 1892, 


....Our attention is called to the fact that not only New 
York and North Carolina have provided for the publication 
of their colonial records preserved in London, but New Jer- 


sey has done the same through the persistent labor of the 
New ay | Historical Society. An admirable account of 
its efforts in this matter is given in The Library Journal 
of December, 1889, written by G. J. Hagar. 


....Secretary Blaine, restored to health, has gone to 


Washington to resume his duties in the State Department. 


He has some very important international questions to deal 
with. It is to be hoped that his strength will be sufficient 
for the work. 


...-Fassett declares his sentiment for genuine ballot re- 
form in the plainest English; Flower halts and hesitates. 
Experience has demonstrated the need of an amendment to 
= io ballot law. Those who want it must not vote 

‘or Flower. 


....Ballot reform needs to be supplemented by reform in 
naturalization. The most open frauds were perpetrated in 
this city last week in securing naturalfzation papers, 
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Leligions | utelligence. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Mission- 
ary Association was held last week in Cleveland, O., with 
the Euclid Avenue Congregational Church,of which the Rev. 
Henry M. Ladd,D.D., is pastor. It is a very serious infelicity, 
and one to which the President, Dr. William M. Taylor, of 
New York, called attention, that this meeting follows so 
close after the meeting of the American Board this year, 
coming the next week. Dr. Taylor said it was almost im- 
possible for a busy pastor to give up two weeks in one 
month at the beginning of the active church work of the 
year, and he had been compelled to choose between the two, 
and had not gone to Pittsfield. The meetings of the 
American Board used to be held, years ago, in September, 
put have been moved forward to October, thus bringing 
the two together. A committee was appointed to confer 
with the American Board on some method of separating 
the two meetings. 

The interest of the meetings was divided between the 
direct missionary purposes of the Association and the con- 
sideration of some questions as to the conduct of its work. 
The discussion of these questions was of the frankest and 
fullest character, and the missionary work of the Associa- 
tion was brought forward in an admirable way by the 
officers, missionaries and other friends. 

The meeting opened Thursiay afternoon with addresses 
of welcome, and the reading of the report of the Executive 





Committee. Of this we give an abstract: - 
The current receipts for the year have been............ $428,885. 41 
Which, with the balancein hand at the close of the 

YORE. coc ccccesccgaencvennsasceessanececasaevegeboeedendes 2,089 2: 
Makes a total of......... Senesddesccoocspaconcsscsrccesocses 430,974 65 
The expenditures have DOCM.......sssecceevecsesvessecees 430,355 53 
Leaving a balance om hand Of.........00-sscccessecsseves 619 12 


In addition to the above the Association has received, as income 
from the Daniel Hand Fund, the sum of $53,533.80. 

The extended and increasing work accomplished by the Daniel 
Hand Fund has benefited thousands of the needy people for whom 
it was given, and is opening up new channels of usefulness in the 
education of those who, in their turn, are thus enabled to elevate 
their race. 

The year has been one of general religious interest and, in many 
cases, of special revival in the churches and schools, and nearly 
eight hundred conversions are reported as one of the results. 
These churches are among the poor; but they have raised $28,853.75 
toward their own support, and have contributed $3,465.08 to mis- 
sionary purposes. It has been a remarkable year in the thorough- 
ness of the educational work which has been done. It has been 
characterized by a very general harmony among the churches 
and schools throughout the field. Problems have arisen from a 
lack of educated religious teachers, from the weakness of many 
churches which are really missions, and the difficulty of bringing 
them rapidly to a condition of self-support, and especially from 
the crowded condition of the schools. A great many difficulties 
would be solved if we could employ more thoroughly educated 
preachers. We are thus called to the development of the means 
of ministerial education, and are trying to put this department on 
amore permanent. basis. In the light of the steady increase of 
support given us each year, we cherish a hope of being able to do 
this, trusting that the growth of the past is a pledge of growth in 
the future. The general work has gone on through the year with 
checring success, both in the continuation of its regular lines of 
service and in the planting of new schools and churches, and the 
introduciion of pioneer evangelizing work in our many communi- 
ties to which we hope soon to bring the advantages of better 
Christian education. The report gives a summary of facts from 
many particular fields, classifying the information by States. We 
can only mention one or two new features. 

At Cappahosic, Virginia, a new school has been undertaken by 
the Association. The building has been completed, and the school 
year has opened with every indication of large usefulness. 

At Orange Park, in Florida, we are beginning a large educa- 
tional institution, the influence of which we hope will reach 
throughout Upper Florida aud Lower Georgia. Three extensive 
buildings are now completed, and the school has just been 
opened, 

At Knoxville this year, Miss Austin, who has been engaged in 
educational and missionary work for twenty years past, has trans- 
ferred, with the cordial co-operation of the local board of trustees, 
the Slater Industrial School to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation; and we are now planning to develop and carry forward 
this school to the utmost extent of the means we can command 
for the purpose. 

At Fisk University, Nashville, the new theological building has 
been built, and the much needed theological department will soon 
be opened. A beautiful memorial chapel, in honor of General 
Fisk, is now in course of erection. 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Chartered Institutions........ 6 Schools.......... 80 

Normal and Graded Schools.. 23 Totals Instructors...... 373 

Common Schools.........++++. 51 chess rsases 13,845 
STATISTICS OF CHURCH WORK IN THE SOUTH. 

No, of Churches.........+++ 1388 Added during the year.. 1,013 

No. of Missionaries......... 128 Added by prof. of faith.. 748 

No. of Church members.... 8,258 Scholars in 8.S........... 15,981 


The rapid growth and large development of our mountain work 
insome directions, without a general proportionate increase of 
Means for its support, has necessitated its contraction in other di- 
rections. We have aimed to continue and enlarge it where there 
was the best promise of its usefulness and the most cordial local 
co-operation. The enlarged academy and earnest church at 
Williamsburg, Ky., still maintain their leading position, and form 
the influential center of the region. The mountain work of the 
Cumberland Plateau is in a most prosperous condition, and reaches 
4 largely increased number of the people. 

The mountain work in western North Carolina is barely begun 
with the establishment of Skyland Institute on the cliffs at Blow- 
ing Rock, and Saluda Seminary near the southwestern border of 
the State. In our pioneer evangelist service careful explorations 
have been made among the mountain counties, and both great 
heed of educational development and great popular interest in it 
bave been revealed. If the means were at hand, we could estab- 
lish a number of successful schools back among these mountains 
and furnish the local primary schools with teachers who could 
bring in a new era of educational progress. 

Among the Indians there are: churches, 9; church members 
%; missionaries and teachers, 85; pupils, 887; Sunday-school 
Scholars, 1,344. 





The opening of our work in Alaska is an interesting story of 
missionary self-denial, courage, constancy and success, Our mis- 
sionaries there are now in charge of a school of three hundred 
punils, and are bringing Christian light and education into the 
depths of barbarism and paganism. 

We have received urgent appeals to extend our work to the 
powerful tribe of the Navajos. There are also calls for work in 
behalf of the Apaches. If our means should warrant it and the 
way should be opened, we may be able during the coming year to 
do some service among these wilder tribes of the far West. 

The confusing and disorganizing influence of “the war” of last 
winter has seriously broken into our mission work and accentu- 
ates its present needs. No lesson of respect and obedience for law 
was learned by the Indians. Even the survivors of Wounded 
Knee now talk and act as if they were the victors. To the savage 
mind they seem to have gained pretty much all they asked. This 
state of things must be encountered with increased missionary 
effort. 

Our Normal Training School at Santee has reached the age of 
twenty-one years. These twenty-one years are years of growth 
and experience, and the results are full of significance. Instruc- 
tion and training have been given to nearly a thousand pupils. 
These are scattered from the Mississippi River to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from Kansas to the Queen’s dominions. We are 
just establishing a department for teaching cooking and nursing, 
the first hundred dollars for which was given by a surgeon in the 
army; and we hope soon to have a hospital all complete. 

Among the Chinese there are: schools, 17; missionaries, 37; pu- 
pils, 1,054. 

Seventeen missions have been sustained through the year, 
reaching a smaller number of Chinese, simply because fewer are 
coming to this country, and, therefore, the number that care to 
learn the English languages is greatly diminished. But the 
teachers have been able to give more effective attention to leading 
souls to Christ, and there is almost a new epoch in the develop- 
ment of Christian zeal and character in our converts. Their mis- 
sionary work in China implies a courage and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice which most American Christians might do well to 
emulate. 

The evening session of Tuesday was given to an admir- 
able and eloquent sermon by Albert J. Lyman, D.D., pastor 
of the South Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
followed by the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. Strieby read a paper of great 
interest, on the history of the Association, showing how it 
grew out-of the protest of some in the churches against 
slavery. After opening the subject with the rise of anti- 
slavery sentiment and the establishment of Oberlin College, 
he said: 

Slavery, in addition to the help of mobs and governmental 
power, tried to wield the force of religion also. It compelled dis- 
tinguished clergymen and professors in theological seminaries to 
come toits defense. It pushed its arrogant demands to the rending 
asunder of the great national Churches. It divided the Presbyteri- 
an Church in 1838, the Methodist in 1840, and the Baptist Mission- 
ary Societies in 1845. The remarkable fact in all this is that the 
Northern divisions continued to support or to fellowship slave- 
holding Churches. The Congregationalists had few churches in 
the South except those sustained by their missionary boards, 
Home and Foreign, and, in spite of all remonstrance and entreaty, 
these boards continued their aid to slaveholding churches down 
nearly to the breaking out of the Civil War. The American 
Home Missionary Society withdrew from its slaveholding 
churches in 1857. The American Board did not give up its Chero- 
kee mission till 1860, and then took occasion to declare that “ this 
is not owing to the relations of our work among these Indians to 
the system of slavery.” Itis not pleasant tosay this of boards 
that we now honor as the grandest in Christendom, but it is due 
to the truth of history and vindicates the existence of antislavery 
missions. 

In this religious aspect of the struggle was the origin of these 
antislavery missions. Quietly and simultaneously, without con- 
sultation, several organizations were formed at the East and the 
West to spread the Gospel at home and abroad free from all 
known connection with slavery. These were united in the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association in 1846. Not a large number were 
present at its organization, and of those there were “not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble,” and 
the welcome outside was not widespread. No religious denomi- 
nation indorsed it, and few churches as such came to its Support. 
The list of receipts for the first year showed collections from only 
about fifty churches. Its funds came mainly from individuals 
scattered through the different churches. Sometimes a zealous 
friend would on his own motion collect from those in the church 
known to be favorable, and send their gifts with his own. After- 
ward agents were sent into the field collecting from individuals 
but were rarely allowed to present the causes publicly. The total 
receipts for the first year were only $11,328.27. 

A division in the antislavery ranks soon came. The orators 
aud writers of one party went to great lengths, denouncing the 
Church asa“ Brotherhood of Thieves,” and the Constitution of 
the United States asa “Covenant with death and an agreement 
with Hell.” They made warfare against the churches; and, re- 
fusing to vote, demanded the dissolution of the Union. The other 
party regarded the Constitution as an antislavery document, and 
used the ballot as a means of preserving the Union and of freeing 
the slaves. They considered the Church of Christ as of divine 
appointment, but some of its branches and leaders as mistaken, 
and ascoming far short of their duty to the slave. With these 
they felt it their duty to remonstrate and sometimes to withdraw 
from them to form new organizations and to adopt new meas- 
ures. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the American Missionary 
Association and its supporters did not marshal themselves with 
those who denounced the Church and the Constitution. The 
association kept on its way, its resources gradually increasing and 
its work extending. It had foreign missions in West Africa, in 
Egypt, in Siam and the Sandwich Islands, and home missions in 
the West and South. Just forty years ago it held its fifth annual 
meeting in this city, and its receipts for the year were reported at 
$34,535,47. It took four years longer for its figures to reach $50,000. 
After that, for eight or ten years, the income continued about the 
same, suggesting the query whether the Association had not 
reached its limit—whether its mission was only a protest against 
missions complicated with slavery. This would indeed have been 
a worthy end, but God had further work in view for it, for which 
the past was only a preparation. The rumblings of the coming 
tempest of war, and the belief that the fate of the slave was 
involved in the outcome, had prepared the officers of the Associa- 
tion long before to anticipate the new call, and when the tempest 
broke, and out of .the smoke of battle the slaves began to come 
forth, others as well began to realize the new era and to welcome 
the Association to the large work to which it was plainly called. 
Dr. Strieby continued, showing how the liberation of the 
slaves had opened a new and boundless field of work, and 
how the churches had responded to its call. 

In a society which has so extensive and complex a work 





there cannot but be difference of views as to how it should 
be carried on. Some criticism of the officers, especially for 
the minuteness of their supervision, was made privately at 
the previous meeting at Northampton, and the following 
resolution was introduced by the officers and passed: 

In view of the enlarged work of the Association, and of the in- 

creasing diversity of its labors for the Negro, the Indian, the 
Mountain White people and the Chinese, it is asked by the ofli- 
cers that a Committee of Conference, representing the churches 
and consisting of seven members be appointed to visit the office of 
the Association for conference with the executive officers con- 
cerning the increasing needs of the Association, the adaptation of 
its present methods to the enlarged conditions of its work, and for 
such suggestions as may appear desirable. 
This committee consisted of J. G. Vose, D.D., Samuel B. 
Capen, Esq., Gen. C. T. Christensen, Edward Hawes, D.D., 
Geo. P. Stockwell, Esq., the Rev. F. W. Baldwin, and J. H. 
Twichell, D.D. 

This committee had held various meetings and given 
much time to their work. They had listened to the criti- 
cisms of all who wished to offer them, and had spent a day 
at the offices of the Association in New York in conference 
with the officers, and then a second day there in making 
further examination of correspondence, ete. Their “‘ sug- 
gestions” they thought it wise to offer directly to the 
annual meeting rather than to the Executive Committee 
and the Executive officers who had no knowledge what 
their report would be. This committee, which was repre- 
sented at Cleveland by its chairman, Dr. Vose and Mr. 
Capen, asked for an early opportunity to present their re- 
port with full time for its discussion. This was provided 
for by making it the order for Wednesday morning, follow- 
ing Dr. Strieby’s paper. It was presented by Dr. Vose. It 
warmly commended the faithfulness and zeal of the officers 
and the general wisdom of their management, but expressed 
the view that they restrained too far the desire of their in- 
stitutions for independent contro! of their affairs, and it 
criticised also their too minute supervision of other 
workers, and suggested more pains to show consideration 
in correspondence and interviews for their views and de- 
sires, and that their complaints should be brought fully to 
the notice of the Executive Committee. It also criti- 
cised the officers of the Association for discouraging 
their missionaries from writing letters of report directly to 
persons or local societies supporting them, instead of send 
ing them through the central office. Their report concluded 
with resolutions which they asked to have adopted, and 
which, after being amended and considerably toned down, 
were adopted as follows: 


Resolved, 1, That we have confidence in the officers of this 
Association, both as respects their ability and heartfelt desire to 
carry on the work intrusted to them to the largest and best re- 
sults, aud especially their evident purpose and endeavor to keep 
the Association free from debt. 

2. That we recognize the laborious and perplexing nature of the 
duties which they have been called to perform and the embarrass- 
ments they have met in times past, from the extent and variety of 
their correspondence, at some periods too heavy for any force 
existing in the central office. 

3. That to relieve the officers and promote the highest efficiency 
of the work there should be an advanced movement locking 
toward the securing of funds and endowments for institutions, 
and also toward educating them by cautious but firm steps to a 
larger sense of responsibility, which shall result at no distant day 
in securing funds under their own control, and enabling them to 
assume a position of entire independence. 

4. That while we are aware of the great difficulty of planting 
our churches at the South, we still believe in Congregationalism 
as an educating force, and would recommend a stronger effcrt to 
extend its influence and to awaken au enthusiasm for self-govern- 
ment as well as self-support. 

5. That to promote the feeling of sympathy and co-operation, al 
missionary workers should have in the future, as in the past, the 
right of immediate appeal to the Executive Committee; and that 
to extend information and widen the interest as far as possible, 
the missionaries should not be abridged in their freedom of cor- 
respondence with the Woman’s Association or with auxiliary 
societies. 

6. That all correspondence should be conducted with cordiality 
and sympathy. On both sides, and in view of the complicated 
nature of work in the field, special care should be taken in con- 
ducting correspondence to avoid misunderstanding between the 
office and local laborers. 

7. That the missionaries and teachers of this Association deserve 
constant remembrance in the affections and prayers of all lovers 
of Christ for the self-denying work they are doing for him; and 
that the peculiar trials under which they suffer, unknown in any 
other field, call for the hearty sympathy of all true patriots and 
frieuds of humanity. 

8. That since the work is pressing in every department—by the 
rapid increase of the colored population, by the intense interest 
aroused by the wrongs of the Indian, by the urgent necessity of 
paying our debt of gratitude to the mountain whites, so loyal in 
the time of our nation’s peril, by the opportunity of Christianizing 
the Chinaman—with all these doors of effort opened wider than 
ever, enlarged meaus are required, and the churches are sum- 
moned to more generous gifts, and especially to see to it, through 
their local conferences, that every Church, according to its abil- 
ity, should contribute to the support of the Association and hasten 
on its work in hope of the time when those who are now aided by 
us may become strong helpers themselves in the service of our 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 

The discussion on these resolutions was carried on with a 
great deal of vigor and freedom. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee who were present stated that there had 
been absolute harmony between them and the Executive 
officers, that all action had been unanimous, and denied 
that there had been any withholding of correspondence. 
Evidence was also cited showing the danger of allowing in- 
dependence to colleges before they are able to support them- 
selves, and illustrations were given of such institutions 
which, becoming independent, had been lost to the denomi- 
nation on their making a general appeal to all for support. 
In thediscussion, which occupied two sessions, the secreta- 
ries took no part, except to answer questions put to them, 
and the discussion was carried on on behalf of the report, 
chiefly by Dr. Vose and Mr. Capen, and Miss Lord, of the 
Woman’s Association, and on the other side by Dr. L. C. 
Warner, W. H. Ward, D.D., Wolcott Calkins, D.D., and 
others. The final conclusions were reached with unanim- 
ity, and it was abundantly clear that the confidence of the 
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Association was overwhelmingly strong. The only diffi- 
culty felt was in the fact that the criticisms descended in 
considerable part on confidential statements, and were so 
much of a personal character that they could not be 
brought before the meeting by those who had heard them. 
They were largely of a petty character, involving differ- 
ences of honest judgment, and such as could be attended to 
better in private session by the Executive Committee than 
in a public mass meeting. All parties ended the discussion 
in the best spirit, and some clouds of criticism and doubt 
were dispelled, and the sky fully cleared. At the end of 
the meeting Dr. Taylor said that he had never heard a de- 
bate which involved so many dangerous elements, but 
which was conducted with such complete honesty and with 
such admirabie Christian temper. The crown of it was the 
re-election of the officers, adding to the Executive members 
two of the members of the Commiitee of Conference, to fill 


vacancies. One of the leading clergymen present from | 


Boston, who had sympathized with the criticisms, express- 
ed himself much gratified with the action of the Executive 
Committee in suggesting that these men be elected, and be- 
lieved it was a policy which would give confidence to all, 
After the adoption of these resolutions Dr. Calkins pre- 


sented the report on Church Work, ending with a resolu- | 
tion which was adopted to the effect that the Executive | 
Committee encourage churches to assume self-support, 


and are at liberty to withdraw aidif they believe the church 
can survive without it. The Rev. C. J. Ryder, of Boston, 
District Secretary, read a paper on the Theology of Planta- 
tion Songs, and L. S. Rowland, D.D., presented a favorable 
report on educational work. The evening session was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Dunning, editor of The Congregationalist, 
and missionary addresses were made by Field Superintend- 
ent Wright, the Rev. G. N. Reed, of the Standing Rock 
Agency; the Rev. R. B. Johns, colored, of Jackson, Miss.; 
the Rev. T. G. Johnson, whois also a Negro, of Florence, 
Ala.; the Rev. L. E. Tupper, of Williamsburg Academy, 
Ky.; the Rev. Byron Gunner, the Negro pastor of the church 
in Lexington, Ky., and President De Forest of Talladega 
University. 

On Thursday morning H. M. Tenney, D.D., presented 
the report on the Chinese Work, and the Rev. David 
Beaton, of Chicago, the report on the Indian Work. Other 
addresses were made by the Rev. Charles W. Shelton and 
Elbert B. Monroe of this city, who described the opening 
work in Alaska. Dr. Dunning here offered the following 
resolution which was adopted: 

In view of the probable withdrawal in the near future of Gov- 
ernment appropriations to the schools maintained by religious 
societies among the Indians: 

Voted, That a committee of five be appointed to co-operate and 
advise with the Association in raising funds for this important 
work, in order that it may be maintained and carried on in the 
wisest way without abatement, and, if possible, with enlarged 
efficiency. ° 
On his nomination the following committee was appointed: 
Joshua W. Davis, of Boston; President M. E. Gates, of 
Amherst; Miss Anna L. Dawes and Miss Emily 8. Cook, of 
Washington; and the Hon. Austin Abbott, of New York. 

The Rev. C. H. Daniels, of New York, presented the 
report on Work among the Mountain Whites, urging in- 
creased attention to it. The report of the financial affairs 
of the Association was presented by Mr. J. G. W. Cowles, 
and was very favorable. 

During the morning the women held a meeting in a 
neighboring church, and in the afternoon they occupied 
Dr. Ladd’s church, while the business meeting was held 
in another room and the elections were made. At the close 
of these meetings an invitation to visit Adelbert College 
and Western Reserve University was accepted. President 
Thwing introduced representatives of the Association to 
the students and friends of the university. Among the 
speakers were Dr. Strieby, Dr. Magoun, Dr. Dunning, Dr. 
Ward, Dr. Roy, and President De Forest. 

A large meeting was held in the evening, and addresses 
were made by Washington Gladden, D.D., on ‘‘ The Mission 
of Congregationalism to the Poor’’; President Thwing on 
“The Relation of Education and Religion’; and Dr. Ward 
on the field occupied by the Association. The session ad- 
journed with hearty thanks to the people of Cleveland for 
their magnificent hospitality. 

On Friday the invitation to the members and friends of 
the Association to visit Oberlin College was accepted. Sev- 
eral hundred took a special train and were received by the 
Faculty of the College and shown the huildings. After- 
ward they met in the chapel, where a thousand students of 
the college were seated with theirfriends. Addresses were 
made by President Ballantine, ex-President Fairchild, Dr. 
Strieby and Dr. Ward; and a handsome dinner was given 
to the visiting friends. 

The meeting was one of unusual interest, of great enthu- 
siasm, and indicates the warm hold which this admirable 
Assweiation has upon all who care for the elevation of those 
in our eountry who have hitherto not received the full 
privileges of our civilization. 
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THE LUTHERAN GENERAL COUNCIL. 


BY G. F. KROTEL, D.D. 





Tue Lutheran Church in this country has more than a 
million communicants, about five thousand ministers, and 
over eight thousand congregations. These congregations 
have united in synodical organizations, of which there are 
sixty. In the year 1820 a number of synods united in a gen- 
eral body, and called it the General Synod, which now 
numbers twenty-five synods and 157,110communicants. At 
the beginning of our Civil War the synods of the South or- 
ganized u General Synod of their own, which was re-organ- 
ized in 1886, under the name of the United Synod of the 
South, and is composed of eight synods, and has 34,802 com- 
municants. In 1867 several synods of the General Synod 
united with some other synods, in the organization of the 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 

‘North America. This body numbers eight synods, and 
277,358 communicants, In 1872 some other synods formed 


what is called the Synodical Conference, which now has 
four synods, and 388,784 communicants. 

In addition to these four General Bodies, there are about 
sixteen independent synods, numbering 251,287 communi- 
cants. The General Synod is predominantly English, with 
a comparatively small German element. The same may be 
said of the United Synod of the South. The Synodical Con- 
ference is almost entirely German. The General Council 
consists of German, English, and Swedish elements, its two 
largest synods being the Synod of Pennsylvania, the oldest 
synod in America, and the Swedish Augustana Synod. 

These statements show that the Lutheran Church in 
America is not one compact organization, with a general 
body in which all the parts are represented. But, for all 
that, Lutherans object to having these parts called “ de- 
nominations,” because the Lutheran Church is, after all, 
one, in accepting the Augsburg Confession as a common 
bond of union. Inasmuch as the Synodical Conference, the 
General Council, and the United Synod of the South, num- 
bering 700,939, and three of the Independent Synods (Iowa, 
Ohio, and the Norwegians) counting 174,180 communicants, 
not to mention some of the smaller synods, accept not only 
| the Augsburg Confession, but all the symbolical books of 
the Lutheran Church, it will be seen that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Lutherans occupy the same confessional 
basis, and at this time stand aloof from such other, simply 
because they differ in regard to a few points of doctrine 
and practice. The foregoing figures prove that the ten- 
dency in the Lutheran Church in America, is toward a 
stricter adherence to the Lutheran Confession, as well as to 
Lutheran usages. This being the case the day will come 
when the Lutheran Church will be more thoroughlyunited 
us an organization than it is now. 

The General Council held its twenty-third convention in 
the English Church of the Holy Trinity, Buffalo, N. Y., 
from October 15th-20th, 1891. All the eight synods were 
represented, and the number of delegates present was larger 
than at any previous convention. The reports of the 
standing committees showed that the work among the 
Telugus, in India, as well as that in the home field among 
those using the English, German and Scandinavian 
tongues, is being carried on with vigor and encouraging 
success, 

The English Home Mission Committee (or Board, as it is 
henceforth to be called) is planting missions in cities, from 
Boston, Mass., to Portland, Or. The Board of German 
Home Missions is carrying on the work in the South and 
Northwest, while the Swedes are busy in every part of the 
country. In addition to this, the several synods are active- 
ly engaged in missionary work within their own territory. 

One of the most important matters before the Council 
was the report of the Church Book Committee. Before the 
organization of the General Council, the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania, the mother of Lutheran synods in this country, had 
been engaged in the preparation of a service book, and at 
the Reading Convention, in 1866, which prepared the way 
for the organization of the General Council, a committee 
was appointed to co-operate with the committee of the 
Pennsylvania Synod in the completion of this book. It 
was published in 1868 as the ‘‘ Church Book, for the Use of 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregations. By Authority of the 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America.’”’ It contained the Orders of Service, with En- 
troits, Collects and Psalms, the Augsburg Confession, 
Luther’s Catechism, and 588 hymns. This book has been in 
use in the congregations of the General Council from that 
day to this; but it was originally intended that the book 
should ultimately contain all the forms for ministerial acts, 
and such other forms as were needed. Upon this work the 
Church Book Committee has been engaged all these years, 
presenting, at almost every convention of the General 
Council the parts it had completed for the consideration 
and acceptance of that body. During these years the Coun- 
cil’s Committee also prepared and published the Kirchen- 
buch in German. 

At the meeting in Buffalo, the Committee presented a 
printed copy of the Completed Church Book, which con 
tains three hundred pages more than the former volume, 
and includes not only all the old matter, but over sixty ad- 
ditiona] hymns, and all the forms for Ministerial Acts. 

As the Church Book Committee, in preparing the Orders 
of Service, was bound by the rule to introduce nothing 
that was not in harmony with the approved Lutheran 
liturgies of the sixteenth century, the Church Book may 
be said to contain the standard Lutheran Service. Some 
years ago the General Synod, and the United Synod of the 
South, appointed committees to co-operate with the Church 
Book Committee of the General Council, in preparing a 
Common Service for all Lutherans using the English lan- 
guage. This Common Service is, therefore, to be found,not 
only in the Church Book of the General Council, but in the 
books of worship of the General Synod, and of the United 
Synod, while these three books contain different selections 
of hymns. The General Council looks upon its Church 
Book and Kirchenbuch as two of the most important con- 
tributions for the use of the Lutheran Church. 

The recent Convention also devoted much time to the 
consideration of its relation to the new theological seminary 
recently opened in Chicago. A valuable piece of property 
in that city has been given for this purpose, and a Board of 
Directors,appointed by authority of the General Council,has 
opened the seminary by calling the Rev. Revere F. Weidner, 
D.D., formerly of the Swedish Theological Seminary at 
Rock Island, [ll., and the Rev. H. W. Roth, D.D., ex- 
President of Thiel College, as professors. They are already 
lecturing to about a dozen students. The General Council 
appointed a committee to report to the next convention in 
regard to the relation which it sustains, or is to sustain, to 
this new institution. There are now two large and flourish- 
ing theological seminaries in the General Council, viz.: the 
one in Philadeldhia, and the other at Rock Island; the 
former being the institution of the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
and the other that of the Swedish Augustana Synod. They 
| have no official connection with the General Council. For 
this reason there are some members of the General Coun- 

















cil who think that the new institution in Chicago should 
be in the same position. The matter will be settled at the 
next Convention. 

The recently organized English Synod of the Northwest 
applied for admission, but finally agreed that the vote upon 
its application should be postponed until the next Conven-. 
tion, so as to give the Swedish Augustana Synod time to 
consider its relations to the English work in that section. 

The General Council accepted a cordial invitation to hold 
its next Convention, in 1892, in the English Church of the 
Holy Trinity, in Fort Wayne, Ind., in which it was organ- 
ized in 1867. 

The Council’s time was fully occupied with matters of 
importance and interest, and adjourned with the conviction 
that this Convention was one of the most harmonious and 
successful in its history. 

NEw YORK October 24th, 1891. 





CLOSE OF THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 


THE Conference closed on Tuesday of last week, as it 
opened, with a full attendance and without any indication 
of abatement of the interest that began with the first ses. 
sion and grew day by day. Our account of last week 
brought the proceedings down to Monday noon, 

In the afternoon a pastoral address, prepared by Dr. T. B. 
Stephenson was read, and adopted by the Conference, It 
rejoices that Methodism has proved itself to be singularly 
adapted to the needs of men, and that tho the intellectual 
movement and social changes of the age may have led to 
some change in the form of expression or some shifting of 
emphasis in the teaching of the doctrines of Methodism, 
nothing has occurred to lead to a reconsideration of that 
“living theology which has abundantly proved itself upon 
our pulses.’ Recognizing the spirit of unity which per- 
vades all Methodism in doctrinal teaching, the opinion is 
expressed that the time has come for a closer co- 
operation of the Methodist Churches both at home and 
abroad, in order to prevent “waste of power and 
unhallowed rivalry.” Full recognition is given of the 
evils of the time in society, of the “skepticism and indiffer- 
ence which have always been natural to the human heart,” 
and all are enjoined to preach and live the “Gospel of 
Christ inits integrity,’’ and strive as Christians to over- 
come the great evils of the day and liberate society from in- 
temperance, gambling, betting, reckless speculation in bus- 
iness, excessive and unfair competition and other forms of 
wrong-doing. The importance of lay preaching is empha- 
sized; the persuasive power of holy women is recognized,and 
the necessity that they should take a more prominent place 
in the work of the Church is set forth. Methodists are ex- 
horted to attend the social means of grace. The importance 
of greater care of children is urged; the cause of foreign mis- 
sions is commended to the increased liberality of the 
Church, and all Methodists are warned to beware of taking 
a narrow view of the mission of Methodism and its re- 
sources; they are urged to carry on their work with equal 
earnestness in sequestered villages and crowded cities, 
among the rich and among the poor, among the cultured 
and among the illiterate. 

Bishop Hendrix, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, presided at the afternoon session, and Bishop Isaac 
Lane, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, offered 
prayer. The Lord’s Day and Amusements were the topics 
discussed at this session. Dr. T. G. Steward, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, read an essay on the Sabbath, 
taking the ground that there are four dangers threatening 
the institution: first, the desire of gain, which leads corpo- 
rations and people to engage in business on that day; sec- 
ond, the idea that the Sabbath is only a day of rest from 
labor and can be devoted to pleasure; third, the disposition 
of governments to disregard it; and fourth, the laxity of 
the Church itself in observing it. An English delegate 
urged a more sacred observance of Sunday at home, a more 
definite preaching concerning it from the pulpit, and a more 
earnest defense of the day from assaults uponit. The essay 
on the “‘ Attitude of the Church toward Amusements” was 
read by Mr. T. Ruddle, of the Bible Christian Church, Eng- 
land. Mr. Ruddle believed in amusements; there was no argu- 
ment against them in the Bible. He did not, however, 
think it was the duty of the Church to provide them; her 
duty is to save souls and not to have glee clubs and Bible 
classes combined. Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church spoke very ably and eloquently on the same 
subject. He believed in using the home as the world’s 
great pleasure garden, and in the leading of Christian men 
and women into such religious activity as to occupy their 
minds and so polarize their hearts against debasing amuse- 
ments. Thetheater andthe promiscuous dance are essen- 
tially demoralizing; college athletics tend to make young 
men “splendid brutes.”” He would not, however, have the 
Church make out a black list of amusements. Such a list 
would be incomplete; furthermore, a large degree of person- 
al liberty must be allowed. One of the English delegates in 
the discussion said that he thought theaters might be im- 
proved if ministers would attend them. This sentiment 
found little or no encouragement inthe Conference. Dr. 
Buckley urged that the Church should be so filled with 
spiritual life that its members, while free to enjoy certain 
amusements, would also be free to be above them. 

In the evening a session was held at which a number of 
earnest missionary addresses were made. 

Dr. Thomas Allen, of the Wesleyan Church, England, 
presided at the morning session of Tuesday. A resolution 
was adopted in favor of sending a fraternal delegation to 
the next meeting of the Pan-Presbyterian Council. A re 
port proposing an executive commission to serve in the 
interim between the Ecumenical Conferences and to con- 
sist of eighty members, fifty from the Churcl America 
and thirty from those in other countries, was adopted. The 
members of this commission are to be named. by the various 
bodies which are to be represented. Meantime the Busi- 
ness Committee is to serve. 

The papers of the last day had reference to the Christian 
resources of the Old World and the New, and te the Church 
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of the Future, The Rev. J. S. Simons presented the Chris- 
tian Resources of the Old World, with the assistance of Dr. 
J. C. Watts, and Chancellor Edward Mayes presented those 
of the New World, assisted by Dr. J. A.M. Chapman. In 
the course of the general discussion which followed Bishop 
Keener, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South,-found oc- 
casion to express his surprise at the advanced position taken 
by the British Wesleyans on the subject of the Higher Criti- 
cism. He urged his English brethren, for whom he ex- 
pressed great admiration, to “go home and get rid of this 
doctrine of evolution that puts a bomb at the bottom of the 
Pentateuch and Moses.” He advised that if they could not 
yet rid of the doctrine to get rid of the men that held it. 

Bishop Hurst presided at the last session. After Dr. 
Buckley’s paper on the Church of the Future, which was 
printed in THE INDEPENDENT in full last week, was read, 
addresses on the same subject were delivered by the Rev. 
W. J. Dawson and the Rev. F. W. Bourne, of England, and 
Bishop Hendrix, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
south. Mr. Dawson said that the Church of the future 
would be a simpler Church, caring less for dogma and 
creed than for life and character and truth; ethics were dis- 
placing disputations in theology; the trend of the modern 
Church is toward the emancipation of the people; the 
Church that is most frankly, wisely and genially demo- 
cratic will be the Church of the future. He believed that 
the Roman Catholic Church would be purified and stand 
hand in hand with its great Protestant sister. 

After the discussion was closed came a number of resolu- 
tions in recognition of the hospitality shown to the dele- 
yates, ete. Dr. Stephenson, speaking for the foreign dele- 
vates, expressed his sense of the generous treatmeént they 
had received in Washington. They would leave this country 
with a high appreciation of the power, influence and gener- 
osity of American Methodists. He referred to the visit of 
the President to the Conference as an historic event, and 
said that he set a very noble example to the members of 
other great communities throughout the land. In the speak- 
ing which followed, Chief Justice Way, of Australia, ex- 
pressed the hope that the next Ecumenical Conference 
would be held in the Southern Continent. The Conference 
then adjourned. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE EVANGELI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION—INDIANAPOLIS. 


THE General Conference closed its session Wednesday, 
October 21st, after three weeks of careful labor. The entire 
session was characterized by intense denominational loy- 
alty. Amid great diversity of opinion, the future welfare 
of the Church was the uppermost thought in all hearts. 
The result is highly satisfactory. 

\ conciliatory attitude toward those who have been led 
astray marked the proceedings. It is believed that there 
are many whose hearts are with the Church, tho they have 
heen led into error by the false statements which have been 
published. Only those who commit acts of rebellion are to 
becume subjects of disciplinary action, and that only in the 
mildest form. It is not correct, as reported, that an edict 
of wholesale expulsion was adopted. But pastors and pre- 
siding elders were authorized to report those who disavow 
their allegiance, as having withdrawn. This, however, is 
an extreme measure to be enforced only where the direst 
necessity requires. 

The subject of lay representation received careful atten- 
tion. The following resolutions were adopted upon this 
subject: 





WHEREAS, The laymen of the Evangelical Association, through 
their representatives assembled in general convention in the city 
of Indianapolis, Ind., in September and October, 1891, have peti- 
tioned this General Conference for lay representation in the legis- 
lative bodies of the Church; and, 

Whereas, The loyal laymen of our Church, by their unswerving 
idherence to, and intelligent support of, the authorities and insti- 
tutions of the Church have demonstrated their fitness for such 
representations; and, 

WHEREAS, It is the sense of this General Conference that lay rep- 
resentation is a question of the hour which deserves to be encour- 
aged; therefore 

Resolved, That four laymen be added to the Board of Publica- 
tion, who shall be elected in the following manner: The Church 
in America shall be divided into four districts by the Genera) 
Conference; that the ministerial delegates of the various annual 
conferences within each of these districts shall jointly nominate 


two laymen, one of whom shall be elected by the Geaeral Confer- 7 


ence to represent the district in the Board of Publication for the 
term of four years ensuing. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Missionary Society of the 
Evangelical Association to adopt a similar arrangement for lay 
representations in the Board of Home Missions. 

Resolved, That in addition to the eight ministerial trustees of 
the Ebenezer Orphan Home, three laymen shall be elected as 
members of the Board; and, 

WnuerEAs, the introduction of lay representation into our con- 
ferences involves such a decided modification of our Church poli- 
'y, and no well-devised plan having been submitted; and, 

WHEREAS, under these circumstances, immediate action might, 
by its imperfection, defeat the very end so much desired; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That a commission consisting of five preachers and 
‘our laymen shall be appointed by this General Conference, which 
commission shall, during the coming quadrennium, devise and 
formulate a plan for lay representation in our Church, to be sub- 
mitted to the next General Conference for adoption. 

Resolved, That in the meantime our Church papers shall be 
opened to and invite a full discussion of the subject on the part of 
ministers and laymen. 

Resolved, That in the meantime it be left optional with the lay- 
men of each presiding elder district to send not more than three 
lay representatives to the Annual Conferences within whose 
bounds the district is situated, which delegates shall be admitted 
into the Annual Conference sessions as advisory members, with 
the privilege of participating in all discussions of temporal ques- 
Hons, These delegates shall be elected by a district convention 
composed of one layman from each field of labor, who is to be 
elected by the Quarterly Conference. 

=o much has been said concerning the proposal of arbitra- 
‘ion. that the matter was referred to the Committee on the 
Stute of the Church, to draft a suitable expression on that 


mously adopted, showed the sentiment of our Church, I 
think, as clearly as it can be stated. From it the reader 
will see that one fatal objection to arbitration is the fact 
that the Church has no reason to believe the minority sin- 
cere in its proposal. 

In the course of the document the following paragraphs 
appear: 

The attempt has frequently been made on the part of the sedi- 
tious faction, by means of deceptive arguments to inveigle our 
people into a pretended promise in regard to our ecclesiastical 
difficulties, so that an expression of this Conference upon this 
subject may be proper at this time. If a genuine brotherly com- 
promise in regard to honest differences of opinion is proposed, 
who would not cheerfully respond to such a proposition. 

” 7 * 7 7 * * 7 





. 

In reference to this matter itself we declare: 

1. There exists neitheran occasion nor ground for such a com- 
promise. 

2. If,on our part a wrong has been committed, it only requires 
to be proven, in order to have it corrected according to the Word 
of God; for to compromise between right and wrong would be 
treason and sin. 

3. It would bea sorry bign of weakness, calling into question our 
very right of existence, for the Evangelical Association, with her 
excellent Church discipline, to submit the adjustment of her 
affairs to an outside board of arbitrators whose members are 
unacquainted with her circumstanees, her genius and her tradi- 
tions. 

4. If each member is faithful tothe obligations assumed on his 
reception, and each preacher sacredly obeys the vows of his 
ordination, all occasion for such a compromise at once ceases. 

5. It must be clear to every impartial observer in general, and 
to every member of our Church in particular, that so long as those 
revolutionists continue to oppose and persecute the bishops, gen- 
eral officers, boards and institutions of the Church by their organs 
of revolt, and even before the courts of the land, and are in the 
very act of disrupting the Church, all their proposals of compro- 
mise are a sacrilegious mockery and bear the stamp of hypocrisy 
and deceit, deserving no further attention, and to the considera- 
tion of which no commission of benevolent Christian men would 
consent, after a closer knowledge of the circumstances. 

Thus they attempt to arbitrate between the law of the Church, 
and the claims of the seditious faction falls to the ground. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THE PRESBYTERIES ON REVISION. 


It is very difficult to give an analysis of the action of the 
presbyteries on the proposed revision of various chapters of 
the Confession of Faith. In hardly a single case have those 
presbyteries which express general approval of the revision 
failed to call attention to several points where further al- 
terations or amendments or omissions are deemed desirable. 
The tabulation attempted below will, however, give a gener- 
al idea of the attitude of the presbyteries, tho it will fail to 
indicate how much or how little further revision is desired. 
In a few cases, where the alterations suggested are chiefly 
verbal or rhetorical, no tally has heen given in the last 
eolumn. 
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'  Total...... 65 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

...-A significant correspondence is going on in The Chris- 
tian World, of London, in regard to consolidating the dif- 
ferent organizations of Baptists and Congregationalists in 
various towns in England. Each is to retain its building, 
pastor and officers, but they are to hold their church meet- 
ing in common, consolidate their funds, and thus secure 
the greatest possible co-operation and division of labor. 


*...For a number of years the Presbytery of Eastern 
Texas has been carrying on work among the Alabama In- 
dians of Texas. The mission premises were some time ago 
burned down by an incendiary, and the missionary, the 
Rev. L. W. Currie, went to work in Alaska. His place was 
afterward taken by the Rev. W. A. Jones, of Nebraska, who 
has since been joined by Mrs. Currie, on the death of her 
husband. Their work has been quite successful, a large 
number having joined the church. They need a manse for 
the missionaries before the winter sets in, that the general 
work may be carried on successfully. 


...-Both in India and Australia the Catholic Church is 
making rapid progress. In 1800 there were but 475,000 of 
this communion in India and most of them in the 
Portuguese Goa. In 1890 the number had increased to 1,701,- 
337, of whom 470,000 lived in Goa. As the entire popula- 
tion is 257,000,000, there is one Catholic among every 151 
of the population. The hierarchy is represented by 25 
bishops and 646 missionaries. The schools under Catholic 
control, 2,200 in all, have an attendance of 100,000. In Aus- 
tralia, including Tasmania and New Zealand, there are 629,- 
500 Catholics, under the direction of 25 archbishops and bish- 
ops, and 774 priests. There are 1,103 churches; 649 elementary 
schools, with an attendance of 85,342; 2 seminaries: 17 boys’ 
and 90 girls’ boarding schools; 117 schools of a higher grade. 
The entire teaching corps almost to a man, is composed of 
Order men and women, the former having 348, and the lat- 
ter 2,588 representatives in the schools. 


....-The Synod of New Jersey, at its meeting at Long 
Branch, October 20th-22d, passed a series of resolutions in 
regard to Sabbath observance and the opening of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition on Sunday. They call on the churches 
to consider carefully their own responsibility for secular 
work on Sunday; on wage employers and officers of corpora- 
tions to respect the conscientious scruples of their men, 
and devise methods of relief from Sunday work: recom- 
mend the paying of more attention by pastors to sermons on 
the fourth commandment, and that more attention be paid 
to the first week of April, 1892, as a time of special prayer for 
the better observance of the Lord’s Day; reiterate the res- 
olution of last year urging the closing of the World’s Fair 
on Sunday; petition the Local Board and National Com- 
mission to close the gates on Sunday; and especially press 
it upon the Columbian Commissioners representing the 
State of New Jersey, and the Legislature to do al! in their 
power to secure this result. 


....Lector Waldenstroem, the leader of the independent 
Church movement in Sweden, who about two years ago 
paid America a visit, asa member of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment, proposed a law according to which members of the 
Swedish Lutheran State Church are permitted to seek a 
civil instead of an ecclesiastical marriage. The First House 
declined to entertain the proposition, but the Second passed 
it by a vote of 104 to 74. This is only one of many indica- 
tions to show that in Sweden too State Churchdom has by 
no means the hold it had in years past. Another evidence 
of the tendency toward disestablishment is the growth of 
other Churches. According to the reports made at the late 
annual convention of the Swedish Baptists at Stockholm 
these now number 34,837 members; the number of local 
congregations being 529, divided into 19 districts. The ' 
largest district is that of Stockholm, with a membership of 
5,826; the smallest that of Norrbotton, with 221. The num- 
ber of baptisms in 1890 was 3,161, but 1,164 members were 
dropped during this period. Of the Sunday-school children 
there are 33,481, teachers 2,282. The contributions reached 
a total of 365,900 kronen, an increase of 27,674 over 1889. 
The number of ministers is 495, of churches and chapels 243. 


....The First Presbyterian Church of Morristown, New 
Jersey, has a history which gave a hearty interest to the 
old-fashioned three days commemoration in which it re- 
cently engaged. The Church which was at work three 
years earlier than its official date, July 26th, 1738, was one of 
the results of the emigration from New Haven Colony, 
which settled Newark in 1666, and later spread into north= 
western New Jersey. They came from Milford, Branford, 
Guilford and other parts of the New Haven Colony, driven 
out, as they felt, by the high-handed attempts of the Crown 
to merge their charter in that of the Connecticut Colony at 
Hartford. The migration gave a New England character 
to the region, which has lasted on to the present time, and 
told both on the churches and the history of the people. 
Their thrifty New England patriotism had a good deal to 
do with Washington’s choice of Morristown for his head- 
quarters, and it is a tradition supported by fairly good and 
credible evidence, that if that great man ever in his life 
partook of the Lord’s Supper, he did so with this church in 
the large tent where they were then worshiping, having 
patriotically surrendered the old church to be used mainly 
as a hospital for the army. Fortunately the church of to- 
day, under the pastorate of Dr. John Macnaughtan, can look 
back on a good deal of former grandeur without a sigh or a 
blush for the present. Its celebration was a noble object- 
lesson to the population of this ancient town who, without 
regard to their denominational relations, thronged the 
mother church of them all. It was a beautiful demonstra- 
tion of what a community owes to the church which has 
trained and formed it. The occasion drew out three papers, 


which should be published in permanent form, one from 
the Hon, John Whitehead, on the history of the church and 
its connection with the emigration from New England, 
another on the former pastors, by Dr. A. R. Thompso 
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Missions. 


In view of the disturbed condition of China the Rev. 
J. Hudson Taylor has written a letter to the missionaries 
of the China Inland Mission in regard to the attitude of the 
missionary in time of danger. He calls attention, first, to 
the importance of not speaking evil of dignitaries, but,on the 
contrary, of praying for those in authority. Second, he 
urges them to recognize that they are not representatives 
of Western Powers but are simply witnesses and represen- 
tatives of Christ, and that in view of this they may safely 
conclude that the use of any weapon of defense whereby 
another might be injured would misrepresent the Master. 
Third, with regard to the question that might be raised as 
to the propriety of their leaving their stations for such 
places as are or can be defended by the officers of the Gov- 
ernment; he advises against that course unless under ab- 
solute compulsion, reminding them that they are in their 
stations at God’s command, as his ambassadors, and there- 
fore have both promise of and claim to his protection; 
again, they are constantly encouraging converts to brave 
persecution and suffer loss for Christ’s sake, and their own 
conduct will naturally be watched very closely under cir- 
cumstances of genuine danger; so,also, the moral effect upon 
the heathen may be most marked in the same way as upon 
the converts. On the whole, then, he claitfis that the right 
course and the best policy alike is fo have the missionaries 
remain at their post whenever possible, even under danger 
and personal loss,tho such cases are not as frequent and not 
to be as much dreaded as some suppose. 


...-The jubilee of the Lovedale Institution in South 
Africa was celebrated at Lovedale on July 2ist and 22d. 
The festival was begun with a divine service in the native 
language conducted by the Kafir minister, the Rev. J. P. 
Mzimba. This was followed by an address in English 
which gave a summary of the history of the Lovedale work 
from the beginning. In the evening there was a social meet- 
ing of natives and Europeans, where two congratulatory 
telegrams were received, one from Dr. Stewart, en route 
to Mombasa, where he goes to found a similar institution, 
and one from Sir Langham Dale, Superintendent General 
of Education at Cape Town. At the same meeting ad- 
dresses were made by representatives of all the Reformed 
Churches in South Africa. On the 22d the first stone of the 
new dining hall and mission manses was laid by a mer- 
chant, the son of one of the early founders, and the exer- 
cises were participated in by natives and English. Among 
the former was the old Tshuka, who led the wagon that 
took Mr. Weir to Lovedale in 1827. Many reminiscenses, 
some of which kept the audience in a continuous laugh, 
followed. A telegram of congratulation was received from 
the Free Church of Scotland from Edinburgh, and the even- 
ing closed the celebration with addresses from anumber of: 
speakers and the singing of the national anthem by the 
choir. Altogether the exercises were pleasant and encour- 
aging, indicating, as they did, the great advance in mission 
work in South Africa. 


----No more practical demonstration of the progress of 
missions could be given than the view published in various 
English journals of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, re- 
cently completed at Blantyre in East Central Africa. The 
mission established seventeen years ago has passed through 
every stage of discouragement and prosperity. Atone time 
the fierce tribal antagonism threatened to extinguish it, 
but tho the whole surrounding country was raided, the 
mission and the mission people were respected. In 1888 the 
foundations of the new church were laid, and since then all 
have been at work upon it. The brickmakers and brick- 
layers, the painters and carpenters were natives trained in the 
mission; and the hewers of wood and drawers of water were 
the very men who a few years before had sought to destroy 
the work. On the 10th of May, the work was completed 
and the church dedicated. It will seatin the nave and 
transept two hundred people with ease, and four hundred 
could be provided for without passing the chancel. The 
windows are mostly memorial windows of stained glass, 
and most of the fittings have been presented, including 
handsome lamps, draperies, a bell and chairs, communion 
table and reading desk. The building itself is remarkable 
in its handsome proportions, and the very fact of its loca- 
tion is an eloquent witness to the success of the mission. 


Diblical Research. 
BIBLICAL LEGENDS. 
ACCORDING TO AN ANCIENT YEMEN MANUS *RIPT. 


BY DR. ALEXANDER KOHUT, 
RABBI TEMPLE, AHAVATH CHESED, NEW YorK Ciry. 


THROUGH the kindness of Mr. Ephriam Deinard, who, 
while traveling in the Orient, obtained several manuscripts 
from Yemen, I became possessed of a valuable Midrash, 
which Mr. Deinard, probably from hearsay, designated as 
Midrash 6f£ Rabbi David Al Adni (patronymic of Aden 
{Arabia]), a homiletical and exegetical commentary on the 
Pentateuch, which by means of extracts from the so-called 
Midrash Haggodaul (in course of publication [from MSS. 
Montefiore], by the erudite Hebraist, Mr. S. Schechter, of 
Cambridge), I have identified with the above mentioned 
work, the M.-H. 

In reference to the particular tendencies of the Midrash, 
I would merely state (not wishing to elaborate upon a sub- 
ject which will be exhaustively treated by the editor) that 
it is a vast storehouse of expository textual explications 
and abounds in ingenious comments, As a characteristic 
and by no means average feature of this excellent commen- 
tary, we may be permitted to direct attention to the poems 
in classical Hebrew, which are so arranged as to head each 
portion and serve as a clew to the contents thereof. Every 
poetic selection is concluded with the appropriate applica- 
tion of the sentence which begins each respective chapter. 








The following legends, tho preserved in outline in the Tal- 
mud, may serve to illustrate the beautiful style of narrative 
(mostly metaphorical) adopted by the author, and will, I 
trust, awaken the special interest of Old Testament 
students. 

I.—MOSES AND PHARAOH. 


When Moses and Aaron made their appearance before 
Pharaoh, it happened to be the gala day of the king ; all the 
chief officers of the kingdom and the governors of foreign 
countries brought presents and all sorts of attentions to 
Pharaoh, who was clothed in kingly attire, crowned and 
sceptered, and surrounded by his entire staff of dignitaries. 
Two strangers demanding admittance were suddenly 
announced, and Pharaoh, supposing them to be courtiers 
from some distant empires commissioned to render him 
homage by rich offerings, ordered them to be led into his 
presence. At the entrance of Moses and Aaron clad in 
their sacerdotal garments with staff in hand, heedless of 
the proper greeting due to royalty, and disdaining to accept 
any similar recognition in return, a great sense of shame 
was felt by the mighty ruler. Rallying from his surprised 
stupor, he accosted them thus: “‘ Am I then a dog that you 
enter my presence with staff in hand? Whose subjects are 
ye? Whosent ye tome?” “The God of the Hebrews,” 
answered they. ‘‘ Have they then also a God ?” sneered the 
king. ‘“‘ Why did he not deliver them from my power for 
so many years ?”’ ‘ Know, then,” was the solemn rejoinder, 
“‘ that the Hebrews have a God and you enjoyed undisputed 
peace until now, while the measure of your sins was not 
yet filled ; the time of punishment, however, has arrived !”’ 
“Strange,” expostulated Pharaoh, “‘has then your God 
more strength and power than I; has he more spacious do- 
minions than I; over how many nations does his sway ex- 
tend ? How many countries has he conquered; how many 
battles has he led to victory; how large are his troops and his 
military capacities, when he sallies forth to war ?”” Upon 
which they answered: “ Our God is not of that sort which 
you picture, for his powerful strength rules the whole 
universe. His voice penetrates the flames; his word 
pierces the mountains; his arrow is fire; his spears are 
shining lightning; his shields are clouds; his sword is 
sparkling fire; he does not conquer by laborious means, 
nor create with any effort; his reign extends over all mon- 
archs and empires; his dominion never ceases.”’ “If this 
be the case,’’ declared Pharaoh, “‘ then tarry a while until 
we investigate the secret records of our archives; for therc 
is no king who does not hold correspondence with me, and 
does not send me presents; and if your assertion be true, I 
will discover his identity among my papers.’’ Whereupon 
he immediately gathered all the records, writings and 
books contained in his archives since the dominion was in 
existence, distributed them to seventy copyists conversant 
with seventy different languages, who after a careful and 
thorough perusal declared that no plausible corroboration 
of their statements was to be found therein. Pharaoh thus 
convinced harshly dismissed the two emissaries of divine 
justice, saying: “ I donot recognize ‘ Adonay’! I never heard 
of him!’ After their departure he summoned all his wise 
counselors and asked them: ‘‘ Did you ever hear of the God 
of the Hebrews, and had they ever a God?"’ They replied: 
‘We really did hear something to that effect, namely, that 
their God is the son of a wise king of yore.’”” Upon which 
appellation God remarked: ‘ Ye fools to call yourselves 
wise men and designate me as theson of the wise. Whither 
will your wisdom go when I shall destroy Migroim and la}; 
waste your wisdom; for it is written: ‘The princes of 
Zean are become fools,’”’ etc., etc. Moses appearing the 
second time he asked: ‘‘ What is the occupation of your God 
in whose name you appear?” ‘‘He created heaven and 
earth,” rejoined Moses, “ he shapes the child in its mother’s 
womb; he brings forth dew and rain; he feeds the whole 
world.” ‘I don’t need him,” was the mocking reply, 
‘since I created myself, being myself a God, master of my 
river, the Nile, which waters my land as it is written: 
‘My river is my own, and I have made it for myself.’’ 
For this very reason was the Nile afflicted first with pun- 
ishment. God reasoned: ‘If Pharaoh were to be punished 
first he would say: ‘My Godis angry with me,’ but as the 
Nile suffers the penalty first, he became aware of his help- 
less condition.”’ 

1l.—PHARAOH COMPARED TO AN ASS. 

To what may Pharaoh be compared, when Moses appeared 
in the name of God and demanded; ‘‘ Who is Adonay that I 
should obey him?” He resembles the ass who was ap- 
pointed officer of the customs, demanding all passers-by for 
the payment of dues. Once the lion, the king ofall ani- 
mals, accompanied by the shrewd fox, were challenged by 
the ass, who considered them ordinary mortals and was 
therefore rebuked thus: ‘‘ What do you take us for? Are 
you aware that it is the king of all beasts who now ap- 
proaches you; how dare you exact payment from a king?” 
“*T am entirely indifferent as to your pretensions,” returned 
the ass, ‘“‘for Iam particularly commissioned to waive all 
distinction.” ‘* Methinks you are playing with your life,” 
resumed the fox, the spokesman, “‘ and strongly advise you 
to reconsider your resolution before the lion is aware of it’’; 
and the fox, wishing to save the ass, gesticulated wildly, 
trying to convince him of the dangers which his refusal 
might involve, but to no avail. The lion roused at last 
into action, thundered: “ I cannot endure the utter silliness 
of this creature: I will break him to pieces, and you a fox 
shall carry them to me, that 1 may swallow them.” With 
one strong blow the ass was dispatched and dissected by the 
lion, who, assuming a comfortable position, commanded 
the fox to serve the meat—a piece at atime. The fox secret- 
ly selected for himself the heart of the unfortunate ass, and 
consumed it hurriedly, while he hastened to comply with 
the lion’s commands. When thelion had devoured every 
piece of the carcass, he demanded the heart. The fox 
shrewdly exclaimed: ‘‘ What, sucha wise and powerful 
monarch as you not to be aware of the fact that had the 
ass the average sense he would not have desired his sover- 
eign to pay taxes!’ “Yours is a very ingenious remark,” 
quoth the misled king. ‘‘ Had the ass been possessed of a 
heart and understanding, he could not have been guilty of 








such an error.” Was then not Pharaoh acting like the ass? 
God is the lion and Moses the fox. When Moses announced 
“The God of the Hebrews” sent me to you, Pharaoh 
inquired, ‘‘ Who is God?” Whereupon Moses appealed to 
God, and complained: “* Why, O Lord, didst thou send me 
to a being without a heart or understanding?” God said: 
“You will soon see what I will do with Pharaoh; ‘I witli 
harden his heart’; he will know better in the future, I will 
give him a heart that he may perceive what he has done.” 


IIl.—PHARAOH’S DREAM. 


Pharaoh once dreamed that a sheep gave birth to a lamb, 
and he perceived at the same time scales dangling between 
Heaven and earth. Some one ordered the lamb to be placed 
in one scale while in the other was balanced all the gold 
and silver of Egypt; but the former overpoised the latter. 
Other heavy things, swords, more gold and silver, were 
heaped upon the unequal weight, still the lamb proved 
heavier. As soon as Pharaoh awoke he summoned his ma- 
gicians and sorcerers demanding an explanation. They in- 
terpreted the dream thus: ‘‘The mother lamb signifies a 
nation which is now detained in bondage in Egypt, and the 
new-born lamb betokens a child* who will appear in order to 
destroy Egypt and conquer the nations; this very night he 
will be born.”” ‘(How will he meet his death?’’ queried the 
terrified king. ‘In water,’ was the reply. The astrologers 
namely saw a dim vision of the future. It was shown to 
them that Moses sinned on account of the waters, while 
leading his delivered people to the desert, thereby inferring 
that his death will be by means of water. Prompted by 
the partial truth conveyed to him, and upon the advice of 
his counselors, he penetrated family secrets, that he might 
watch new-born babes and drown them, in order to avert 
the threatening calamity. 


. Ministerial Register. 


BEEBY, W. H., Hoopeston, Il, resigns. 
BULLOCK, W. W., Lambertville, N. J., resigns. 
DELANO, A. J., Blandinsville, IL, resigns. 
FOLWELL, J. K., Westfield, N. J., resigns. 
GIFFORD, O. P.. Boston, Mass., accepts call to [Immanuel ch., 
Chicago, ll. 
HENRY, CHARLES, Chicago, IIl., resigns. 
HUTTON, J. B., Rushville, called to Fairview, Neb. 
KENT, G. D., Tolono, Il., resigns. 
McCLELLAN, BryYANT, Osterville, called to West Acton, Mass. 
OWEN, D. E., D.D., Oshkosh, Wis., resigns. 
RABE, W. C., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to Portland, Ore. 
WARD, P. J., Columbus, accepts call to Wyoming, O. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ARNOLD Sern A., Jewell Junction and Lincoln, accepts call to 
Polk City, la. 
BARTLETT, Dana W., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 
BAYLEY, FRAn«K T., Portland, Me., accepts call to Park Avenue 
ch., Denver, Colo. 
BERG, WILLIAM, Jasper, accepts call to Firesteel, Letcher and 
isbon, 8. D. 
BREHM, Wri E., Le Raysville, Penn., accepts call to Kings- 
ley, Kan. 
BUTLER, Jonny H., Sprague, Wash., called to Moriah, N. Y. 
CAMPBELL, Joun P., Loda, accepts call to Odell, Ill. 
CLARK Gparem M., Yale Divinity School, accepts call to Den- 
ver, Col. 
DAVIDSON, Joun N., Stoughton, accepts call to North ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
DAVIES, Joun L., Youngstown, O., accepts call to Plymouth ch., 
Scranton, Penn. 
DAY, Ernest E., Lone Rock, Wis., accepts call to Sauk Rapids 
and Cable, Minn. 
FISK, Piixy H., New Richlané, called to Freeborn, Minn. 
HANFORD, SamveEt I., Long Pine, Neb., resigns. 
HARLOW, Revsen W., Muscotah, Kaun., called to Rose Creek, 
Minn. 
HULETT, James A., Orchard, Ia., resigns. 
INGERSOLL, Epwarp P., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Park ch., St. Paul, Minn. 
KELSEY, Meap A., Hart, called to Traverse City, Mich. “i 
KINZER, AppIson D., Pilgrim ch., Des Moines, Ia., resigns. 
KNOWLTON, Srepnen, Greensboro, accepts call to Danville, Vt. 
LUCE, Frep L., Lisle, accepts call to Middleton, N. Y. 
MERRITT, Wriu1AM C., Tacoma, Wash., called to become general 
missionary in Western Washington. 
MESKE, FREDERICK L., accepts call to New Ulm, Minn. 
MOHR, Ursinus O., Barkhamsted, Conn., resigns. 
NORRIS, Kinostey F., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to Pres- 
byterian ch., Webster, N. Y 
NORTHROP, GeorGe E., Campbell, accepts call to Fosston, 
inn. 
NORTON, Srepnen A., Princeton, IIl., called to Emporia, Kan. 
OAKEY, James, Pierre, S, D., accepts call to Cresco, Ia. 
PHILBROOK, Cuakves E., Sierra Valley, Cal., resigns. 
REED, GeorGe H., Taunton, accepts call to North ch., Haverhill, 
ass. 











ROOT, FREDERICK 8., Auburn, Me., accepts call to Park ch., 
Hartford, Conn. 

SHEPERD, SAMUEL, St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Forestville, 
Chicago, I 

SLASOR, Leroy V., Altoona and Village Creek, accepts call to 
Severy and Western Park, Kan. 

THOMAS, Wii11AM.-A., Milford, N. H., resigns. 

TURNER, HERBERT B., Washington, Conn., resigns. 

TURRELL, Cnartes W., Genoa, called to DeWitt and Kil- 
patrick, Neb. 

WOOD, Epwarp A., Audubon and Lake Park, accepts call to 
Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

WOOD, L. MorGAn, Detroit, accepts call to Saginaw, Mich. 

WRIGHT, Stewart C., Toronto, accepts call to Deming, N. M. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BUCHANAN, Duncan M., Oceanville, N. Y., accepts call to 
Mauch Chunk, Penn. 

CARRICK, Anprew, Ardock, accepts call to Emerado, N. D. 

pays. J. M., Knoxville, Tenn., accepts call to Grand Rapids, 

eh. 


EDWARDS, CHARLES E., Lansdowne, accepts call to Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 
FREEMAN: S. A., Honeoye Falls, N. Y., accepts call to Naper- 
6, Lil. 


MoNARY, J. W., La Crosse, Wis., resigns. 
MEW GENT, W. J., Whippany, accepts call to Pleasant Grove, 


MILLER, N. H., Osceola Mills, Penn., accepts call to Newark, Del. 
PIERCE, Georce R., Terre Haute, Ind., resigns. 

TODD, M. E., Redding, Cal., accepts eall to Dubuque, Ia. 

TRICK, A. H., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Saratoga, N. Y. 
WALKINSHAW, J. D., Alido, ILL, accepts call to Fairbury, Neb. 


* See Kohut “ Haggadic Elements in Arabic Legends,” III. Tae INDE- 
PENDENT, January 22d, 1891. $43, 4, 
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Che Sunday-Ichoal. 
LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 8TH. 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT.—Joun xvi, 1-15. 


Notes.—* They shall put you out of the synagogs.”’— 
That is, excommunicate you, which, in its graver form, 
meant merciless boycotting, so that. a man could not even 
buy food or receive any courtesy or charity.———* Whoso- 
ever killeth you.””—Just as Stephen was killed.———“Offer- 
eth service unto God.’’—This is the usual plea of persecu- 
tion. It is done to please God and maintain the true faith. 
“These things I said not unto you from the beginning.” 
—Jesus had partially warned them before (Matt. x, 16). but 
not so fully‘ The Comforter.” —The Greek word Par- 
aclete is sometimes transferred to the English, because no 
one word conveys the full meaning of Comforter, Advocate 
and Friend, the offices to be filled by the Holy Spirit. 
“Of sin because they believe not in me.”—The fact 
that they rejected Christ was to be the evidence of their 
sin. A true heart would accept Christ’s teaching. Their 
rejection, coupled with their killing of him and his disciples, 
would be evidence of an evil heart that did not love the 
light. “* Of right €88,b I go to the Father.””— 
He was togo in glory, after his resurrection, to ascend into 
Heaven, which would prove his righteous claims.———“‘ Of 
judgment, because the prince of this world hath been 
judged,——Jesus’ death and resurrection was to be the be- 
ginning of the overthrow of Satan’s power. Devils would be 
cast out, and paganism and false faith rebuked and over- 
come. “ The things that areto come.’’—This does not so 
much refer to the Judgment and the end of the world, as 
to the daily events of life in which they should have spirit- 
ual guidance. 

Instruction.—Christ tells his disciples that persecution is 
not a very bad thing to suffer. They were boycotted; they 
were to be killed, and yet this was not anything to make 
them stumble; it was not anything to interfere with their 
comfort. They might have the comfort of the Holy Spirit 
in it all. In all this they would be happy because they 
were doing right, doing God’s will under God’s protection; 
and they were not to fear those who could only kill the 
body. 

The Church began with the excommunication of its best 
members for heresy and the disgraceful death of its 
Master. This persecution was by the Jewish Church which 
had preceded it. Persecution and excommunication for 
one’s belief is an extremely dangerous procedure. There is 
no question that one should be put out of the Church for 
immorality; but the cases are very few in which where one 
who is living a good life should be removed for errors of 
faith. 

It is astonishing how many wicked things a person may 
do, and think that in it all he is serving God. Think of 
murder to please God! And yet, doubtless, Saul of Tarsus 
believed he was pleasing God when he stoned Stephen. 

Men may think they are the special servants of God who 
do not know God nor his son Jesus Christ. Religious con- 
ceit is a very dangerous vice. 

The disciples were selfish in their grief over Christ’s de- 
parture. Their interest was not in him, in his better and 
happier condition, but in their own disappointment and 
loss. When one loses friends he should not think so much 
of what it is for him as what it may be for one who has gone 
before into eternal bliss. 

Apparent loss may be infinite gain. Death may be the 
exchange of troublefor Heaven. The removal of the Mas- 
ter was the advent of the Holy Spirit in mighty power and 
the conversion of thousands to Christ. So long as the 
Church is, under the lead of its great Master it can afford 
to be hopeful and jubilant. 

The gift of the Holy Spirit is a permanent one. It be- 
longs to the Church now as much as in the time of Christ. 
We still have his presence; we can still have faith in his 
guidance. ° 

Christ did not tell his Apostles everything while he lived. 
He left a great deal to be developed under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. That guidance has not ended. We are 
constantly learning more of God and of duty and of truth. 
Achurch that is not making progress in its methods and 
in its knowledge has lost the guidance of the Holy Spirit., 

Our lesson teaches the official subordination of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit to the Father. The Spirit speaks 
not of himself, and the Son speaks not of himself. What 
they speak they have received of the Father. Here is a 
mystery which we need not try to fathom. It is sufficient 
for us to know that God is one, and that Father, Son and 
Spirit are one God. 























Srience. 


THE Friday evening discourse before the British Asso- 
ciation, held at Leeds in August, was given by Professor 
Miall, on “Some Difficulties in the Life of Aquatic Insects.” 
These difficulties begin with the egg stage. Some insect 
eggs hatch if they are merely scattered like grains of sand 
over the bottom of a stream; but others must be laid at the 
Surface of the water, where they can gain a sufficient supply 
of oxygen. Floating eggs are liable to be swept too far down 
stream, or even out to sea, and are besides liable to be de- 
voured by creatures of different kinds, such as fish, birds or 
predatory insects. Such difficulties have been met in a 
number of insects by laying the eggs in chains or strings, 
and mooring them at the surface of the water. The eggs are 
invested by a gelatinous envelop, which swells at the mo- 
ment it reaches the water into an abundant transparent 
mucilage. This mucilage answers more than one purpose. 
It makes the eggs so slippery that birds and insects cannot 
grasp them. It also spaces the eggs, and enables each to 
get its fair share of air and sunlight. Moreover, the gelati- 
nous substance appears to possess some antiseptic property, 


several cases the egg-chain is moored to the bank by a sender | 
cord. The gnat-like Chironomus lays its eggs in transpar- 
ent cylindrical ropes, which float on the surface of the 
water. The eggs of the caddis-fly are laid in large ropes. 
The egg-raft of the mosquito is well adapted for floating in 
stagnant water, and is freely exposed to the air—‘‘a point 
of unusual importance in the case of an insect which, in all 
stages of youth, seems to need the most efficient means of 
respiration, and whose eggs are usually laid in water of 
very doubtful purity.” 


...-A remedy for poisoning by venomous snakes and rabid 
dogs has been discovered, says the Berlin correspondent of 
the Therapeutic Gazette, in Africa, by a Dr. Engels, in the 
“‘wild-growing, black, noble palm.”” Five hundred Negroes 
bitten by poisonous snakes were treated with the extract of 
the noble palm, and four hundred and eighty-seven were 
cured in five days. Of sixty-seven farmers and Negroes 
bitten by rabid dogs sixty-five were saved, while two died 
of weakness. The remedy is injected under the skin, and 
causes a moderate fever. On the third day the fever is gone, 
the swelling and inflammation have disappeared, and on 
the fifth, or, latest, on the seventh day, the patient is cured. 


-..-In a note to Comptes Rendus, M. Bay assumes that 
there is no longer any doubt that the yellow fever is induced 
by the activity of a microbe, which has been named Micro- 
coccus amaril, He finds that inoculations from the second 
and third generations of culture in the microbe, are almost 
absolute security against the dread disease. He inoculated 
10,881 cases. In these cases, there were only 4 per cent. of 
death; while there were from 30 to 40 per cent. in each epi- 
demic from those not inoculated. Satisfied with the results, 
the Government of Brazil, December 19th, 1890, ordered the 
foundation of an Institute to prepare the necessary virus 
for yellow fever inoculation. 


.-..M. de Saporta has discovered dicotyledenous plants 
among the fossils in the lower cretaceous formations of Por- 
tugal. 








School and College. 


It has long been a custom at Lafayette College to cele- 
brate the 20th of October as Founder’s Day, in commemora- 
tion of the establishment of the Pardee Scientific Depart- 
ment and the completion of the magnificent hall devoted to 
instruction in that line of studies. It is just twenty-five 
years since this course wasoriginated and sixty-five years 
since the college obtained its charter. A large gathering 
thronged the stately building on Tuesday of last week to 
participate in the exercises. This occasion was taken for 
the inauguration of Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D., as Presi- 
dent. He was called from Miami University, Ohio, to suc- 
ceed the Rev. James H. Mason Knox, D.D., LL.D., who 
recently resigned after serving the college for seven years. 
His immediate and only predecessor living is Dr. Cattell, 
of Philadelphia, who was selected to preside over the assem- 
blage. The Synod of Pennsylvania had just concluded its 
annual session held at Scranton, and when a large deputa- 
tion of its members came by the early morning they took 
their places in a procession which, under Professor Owen as 
marshall, filled the seats on the main floor of the spacious 
auditorium. Mingled with the trustees and faculty of 
Lafayette were a large number of representatives of sister 
colleges, with a deputation of the college classmates of Dr. 
Warfield. The presence of many judges and lawyers was a 
noticeable feature, for it was a special compliment on their 
part to the President-elect, who is a member of the bar, 
and not a clergyman as all his predecessors in office have 
been. The galleries were crowded by the ladies of the city 
who at the conclusion of the exercises, which occupied two 
hours, entertained the invited guests at a collation served 
in the college gymnasium. After dinner speeches were 
made by Acting-President Green, President Low, of Colum- 
bia, President Patton, of Princeton, and others. Dr. War- 
field brings to his work youth and enthusiasm; altho but 
thirty he makes the impression of one who has had twenty 
years 6f experience, and who, by pen and voice and personal 
labor will earnestly strive to upbuild the interests of the 
institution into whose service he has been installed. The 
college is now carrying on six distinct courses of study; 290 
students are enrolled, and its prospects are encouraging. 
The theme of the inaugural address was the Upbuilding of 
Popular Education by Denominational Colleges. He said 
in substance: 


“Educational problems are attracting unwonted interest at the 
present day. Among these problems none is so important as the 
future of Christian education, and it is involved in all, or nearly 
all, of the problems under discussion. Not always obviously, it is 
true, but really none the less, and the point at which Christian ed- 
ucation is being attacked most seriously is in the so-called denom- 
inational college. Denominational colleges owe their existence in 
the past largely to the demand for godly ministers; but they are 
but the final term in the series of which the Christian home and 
the Christian academy are parts. All of these institutions rec- 
ognize the peculiar necessity of hedging about the life of the 
young with means calculated to protect from temptation and to 
establish in upright lives. It is not true, if it ever was true, that 
the principal aim of these colleges is sectarian. They have been 
attacked chiefly on sectarian grounds. They have existed in most 
cases without regard to any sectarian lines. The whole organization 
has been, in most cases,determined by the broad and universally 
accepted principles of Christianity, the necessity of reaching every 
result by influences working from within outward, and of recog- 
nizing the freedom of the will. They have aimed to educate and 
train the mind in such way that every one will desire and choose 
the highest good; and they have kept before the mind of all the 
fundamental principle that the highest of all good is God’s glory. 

“The question for the future is simply this: Shall this funda- 
mental position be surrendered? Such questions as the selection 
of teachers, the arrangement of curricula, and the differentiation 
of courses are comparatively unimportant. The future can only 
be made what it should be by extending this principle to the ut- 
most limit. It should dominate academy and control even 








which prevents water-molds from attacking the eggs. Some 
insects lay their eggs in the form of an adhesive band. In 





institutions which have been the 


willing to pledge; that Lafayette College shall not be ashamed of 

its Presbyterianism; that in it we shall aim to teach all truth, but 

that no truth shall be esteemed of higher value than the system; 
that tho we believe that evolution and its kindred problems are 
no more atheistic than theology, we yet believe that there are ten- 
dencies which must be checked and there are influences which 
must be stimulated. Our aim, therefore, shall be to be broadly 
inclusive, but, at the same time, to carefully select for our teach - 
ing those departments of learning which shall most effectively 

prepare the student for his professional and business career; and 

from first to last, every one shall be kept alive to his responsibil- 
ity as a man and his obligations as an immortal being.” 


..-.In the annual report of Columbia College, presented 
by President Low recently, the most notable achievement 
of the year was represented as the consolidation with the 
college of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. This 
has increased the estate of Columbia College by $1,652,850 
in real estate, buildings and funds. Charles M. De Costa’s 
legacy of $100,000 has been used to lay the foundations of 
an entirely new department in the university—that of 
biology. In the law school a new chair of international 
law and diplomacy has been established, and the second 
Assistant Secretary of State, John Bassett Moore, has 
been appointed to it. George E. Woodbury, a well known 
literary critic, has also been appointed to another new 
chair of literature. The total gifts of money to the col- 
lege during the past year have amounted to $123,248.83, and 
the library has been enriched by 51,865 volumes. President 
Low called attention especially to the awakening of a new 
life, not only among the teachers but among the students. 
Everywhere there appears new interest, new earnestness 
and new zeal. The chief policy of the year has been: 1, to 
unify the university; 2, to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship; 3, to strengthen every department; and 4, to enlarge 
and develop wherever opportunity offered. The questign 
of a site was not brought before the meeting, it still being 
before the Committee, which consists of the Rev. Morgan 
Dix, President Low, W. C. Schermerhorn, Commodore 
Vanderbilt and George L. Rives. 


...»-Maryville (Tenn.) College has opened with a larger at - 
tendance than ever before. Last year it had forty students 
more than in any previous year. It has four public build- 
ings. Three more are greatly needed. Many of its gradu- 
ates enter theological seminaries, and afterward the min- 
istry and missionary service. The new professors and 
teachers are doing excellent work. The Fayerweather 
Fund of $150,000 will soon help to sustain and enlarge the 
growing work of the college. 


....One hundred and five students are now enrolled in 
the Meharry Medical Department of Central Tennessee 
College, Nashville, Tenn., which is thirty per cent. more 
than that of any previous year. About one-half of the edu- 
cated colored physicians of the Southern States are gradu- 
ates of this institution, and their professional success has 
been most gratifying. Five of the students are now pre- 
paring for medical missionary work in Africa. 


....The New York College makes announcement of an 
extension class system for the training of teachers. This 
work is undertaken by the college, in addition to the regu- 
ar courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy 
and the diploma, in order t> afford opportunity for profes- 
sional growth to those who are engaged in teaching, as 
well as to awaken an interest in educational matters in the 
minds of the public at large. 


Personals. 








THE new King of Wiirtemburg, Wilhelm IJ, will, un- 
doubtedly, be the last Protestant ruler of that sturdy 
Protestant land. He has only one child, a daughter, from 
his first marriage, and his second marriage has been child- 
less. As the Salic law prevails in Wiirtemburg, the side 
line of the royal house, which in this case as in that of the 
Hohenzollern is Catholic, will ascend the throne. This will 
give that Church the third king in Germany, those of Ba- 
varia and Saxony belonging to that communion. It is a 
singular irony of fate that in Saxony, the seat of the 
Reformation and Protestant almost to a man, the reign- 
ing family should be Catholic. It became such about 
two centuries ago, when August the Fat changed his re- 
ligion in order to secure the throne of Poland. On the 
other hand, the Catholic country of Baden is governed by 
one of the most pronounced Protestant families in Europe. 
Fortunately the religious proclivities of the ruler has now 
little influence on the ecclesiastical affairs of their States. 
The days of cujus regio, ejus religio are over. 


....Lorenz Brentano, who recently died in Chicago, was 
next to Carl Schurz, the most prominent among the German 
revolutionists and refugees of 1848 and ’49 who took an ac- 
tive part in public life and politics of America. He was 
born in Mannheim, and in 1849 he was practically Dictator 
of Bavaria, after the expulsion of the Grand Duke and his 
Government. Altho not an extreme Radical in his revolu- 
tionary agitations, he was nevertheless condemned to death 
“in contumaciam.” First he fled to Switzerland and then 
to America, where his first venture was the establishment 
of a new German paper in Pennsylvania, which made a bit- 
ter war on slavery and allied evils. In 1862 he connected 
himself with the influential Illinois Staatszeitung, and was 
elected to the Legislature of that State. President Grant 
appointed him Consul at Dresden, and later he was sent to 
Congress from Chicago. In 1884 he advocated the election 
of Cleveland; and influenced many Germans by his new 
departure, Brentano was a man of rare parts. 


....Mr. Dwight L. Moody expects to leave this country 
next month for the winter, altho he has not decided yet 
whether it will be to go to Scotland and England or to 
India. In the latter country Dr. Pentecost would be glad 
to have his help. In either case Mr. Moody will throw 
himself vigorously into evangelistic work. He has urgent 
invitations from a number of places in the Old World to 





tion in the past should be true to their history. This much I am 


come and labor. 
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Literature. 


{The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will quide us in the selection of 
works for further notice.) 


LOYOLA AND THE JESUITS." 


In the history of Latin Christianity it has 
happened twice that crises of the utmost 
danger have been averted by movements 
arising from below and not from above. 
When pope and bishop were distraught, 
when the Church had lost the sympathies 
of the masses, there suddenly arose from the 
lower ranks men who organized for it tri- 
umph out of defeat and rekindled the spirit- 
ual ardor which had become virtually ex- 
tinct. In the thirteenth century Dominic 
and Francis founded, after hesitating papal 
acquiescence, the Mendicant Orders, which 
became the most potent instruments of 
Rome in its struggle with heresy and with_ 
the secular power. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the Church seemed to be so com- 
pletely secularized that it could in no way 
satisfy the awakened spiritual needs of 
Christendom, and it was apparently doomed 
to extinction, the fanatic zeal and the mar- 
velous organizing capacity of an obscure | 
layman arrested the flood-tide of reform and 
rekindled the spiritual energies of Catholi- 
cism. 

The religious orders which for centuries 
had been the bulwark of Rome were com- 
pletely demoralized by a long career of 
wealth and self-indulgence; indeed, as Car- 
dinal Bellarmine tells us, at that time there 








was hardly any religious order remaining, 
and the efforts of zealous conservatives nat- 
urally were directed to their revival. 
Paolo Giustiniani undertook the resuscita- 
tion of the Order of Camaldoli; Matteo de’ 
Bassi founded the Capuchins in an endeavor 
to reform the Franciscans; San Juan de 
Dios organized the Brothers of Charity, 
whose noble work has done much to restore 
to Catholicism the devotion which it had 
forfeited; Gaietano di Thiene and Caraffa, 
Bishop of Chieti (afterward Paul IV), 
founded the Theatins, an order which sub- 
sequently served as a partial model for Loy- 
ola; San Filippo Neri started the Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory; and not long afterward 
we find in Spain San Pedro de Alcantara 
organizing a reformed Franciscanism, and 
Santa Teresa founding the Barefooted Car- 
melites. Instinctively the volunteers, rally- 
ing in defense of the Church Militant, sub- 
jected themselves to the stern discipline of 
monasticism. 

Yet none of these organizations met the 
necessities of the time, and it was reserved 
for the disabled soldier, Ignatius de Loyola, 
to devise a new form of monachism which 
should invest the activity of the layman 
with the sanctity of the monk. Crippled at 
the age of thirty by a wound received in 
1521 at the siege of Pampeluna, he rose from 
his sick bed with the resolution thenceforth 
to devote his life to religion; but it was long 
before he conceived the idea that was to 
render him so vital a factor in the spiritual 
and political strife of the sixteenth century. 
At the shrine of Our Lady of Montserrat he 
consecrated himself to the service of the 
Church, and then at Mauresa he spent a 
year in the severest austerities and in the 
exercises of mysticism, alternating, after | 
the fashion customary with mystics, be- | 
tween ecstatic union with the Godhead and | 
despairing abandonment to Satan. It is | 
noteworthy that these experiences led him, 
with the shrewdness which so strangely | 
tempered his enthusiasm, to discourage in | 
his disciples the extravagances both of con- 
templation and mortification which might | 
render them less amenable to the discipline 
of blind obedience and less fitted for the 
stirring‘work in the active world for which | 
he designed them. The year 1523 was spent 
in a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where his zeal 
was still further inflamed by devotions at 
the Holy Places, and the two following 
years were, passed in study at Barcelona. 
Realizing the necessity of higher training 
to fit him for his work he went to the uni- 
versity of Alcalé and thence to Salamanca, 
but in both places he was involved in 
trouble with the Inquisition and the epis- 
copal authorities on account of his unau- 
thorized public teaching, and he was 
ordered not to attempt to distinguish be- 
tween mortal and venial sins until after he 
should have devoted four years to the study 
of theology. He obediently betook himself 
to the Sorbonne in the beginning of 1528, 
followed the courses there and took his de- 
grees, remaining in Paris until 1535, and it 
was not until 1537 that he was ordained to 
the priesthood in Venice. 

* St. IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND THE EARLY JESUITS. 


By STEWART Ross. 8vo, pp. xvi, 2. New York 
Catholic Publication Society, 1891. 














| which their 
fused into the wavering lines of the ortho- | 


| of ecclesiastics and people. 


The sixteen years thus spent in prepara- 
tion illustrate the indomitable tenacity of 
purpose of the man. He had gradually 
associated to himself some chosen ‘souls, 
proving many and accepting few, with the 
unfailing insight into human nature which 
distinguished him. Already in 1534 there 
were seven of them in all who pledged 
themselves to form a brotherhood devoted 
to spreading the faith; but the design was 
to serve in Palestine as missionaries among 
the infidels. Three more subsequently 
joined them, and in 1537 the approval of 
Paul III, was obtained for their plan; but 
war with the Turk rendered the voyage im- 
possible, and, after waiting for some time 
in Venice, the project was abandoned and 
they went to Rome to place themseives at 
the disposal of the papacy. In 1538 Loyola 
drew up the Constitution of the Order—that 
marvelous combination of ardent faith and 
worldly sagacity, which, as explained by 
the Declarations of 1558, has remained the 
organic law of the Society of Jesus through 
all its vicissitudes of success and misfor- 
tune. The Constitution was not formally 
approved by Paul until 1540, and in 1541, at 
the age of fifty, Loyola was elected General. 
He still had but nine companions, and to all 
but zealots it might well seem madness to 
expect that the little band of unknown 
scholars could accomplish aught in check- 
ing the advance of heresy which had spread 
itself throughout Germany and Poland, 
had taken possession of the northern king- 
doms, and was infiltrating every part of 
Italy and France. 

Yet the infant Order made itself felt at 
once in the most vigorous fashion. In 1540 
Xavier had already been sent on his mission- 
ary career to the Indies and Le Fevre to 
champion the Catholic cause at the Diet of 
Worms. Rodriguez was laboring in Portu- 
gal, where he speedily acquired overwhelm- 
ing influence. In 1541 Le Févre was trans- 
ferred by the Pope from Germany to Spain 
and was replaced by Le Jay and Bobadilla, 
whom he subsequently rejoined. In 1542 
Brouét and Salmeron undertook, as papal 
nuncios, a perilous mission to Ireland to or- 


| ganize resistance to the cruel laws of Henry 


VIII, and they also bore a commission to 
James V of Scotland. When the Council of 
Trent was assembled in 1545, Le Févre, Lai- 
nez and Salmeron were selected by Paul III 
as his theologians there, while Le Jay rep- 
resented the Cardinal Bishop of Augsburg, 
and in 1547 Peter Canisius joined them as 
theologian of the Archbishop of Cologne 
and Jean Cevillon as a special representa- 
tive of the Duke of Bavaria. In that same 
year, 1547, Bobadilla accompanied the army 
of Charles V in the campaign against the 
Protestant princes and was wounded at the 
decisive battle of Muhlberg. He was the 
only Catholic in Germany who dared openly 
to denounce.the Interim when proclaimed 
by Charles in 1548, and he succeeded in de- 
feating it through his influence with Wil- 
helm of Bavaria, for which he was promptly 
banished from Germany by the Emperor. A 
few years later Canisius was the favorite 
adviser of Ferdinand, King of the Romans. 
If Cologne and Bavaria were saved to the 
Church and the alarming progress of heresy 
was checked in Austria, Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, it was mainly owing to the multifari- 
ous work of the Jesuits and the new spirit 
uncompromising ardor in- 


dox. 

In fact, this handful of zealots seemed to 
multiply themselves and to become omni- 
present. During these years of incessant 
activity abroad they were equally busy to 
the south of the Alps. 
in Italy found heresy invading his flock or 
desired to reform his diocese, he would 
send for one of the brethren, and from Na- 


| ples to Brescia they were preaching and re- 


viving the almost extinct spiritual life alike 
Schools under 
their direction move rapidly, springing up 
to furnish priests who should replace the 
ignorant and slothful clergy of the period. 
Combating heresy, converting the heathen, 
arousing the torpid consciences of the 
masses, training the young—all the func- 
tions for which the Society was organized 
started at once into complete and precocious 
activity, winning the confidence of the Holy 
See and the admiring veneration of the peo- 
ple. It is no wonder that parents eagerly 
intrusted to them the education of their 
children; that ardent souls of the noblest 
blood sought admission into their ranks to 
share their holy labors; that the Society 
grew apace in members and influence, and 
that wherever there was a mission of pecu- 
liar danger, or one requiring mingled au- 
dacity and subtlety a Jesuit was selected for 
its performance. Loyola possessed the se- 
cret of arousing to the loftiest pitch the ar- 
dor of those who came within his influence, 
and this high pressure of zeal became the 











habitual temper in which the Jesuit was 
trained. 

The secret springs of this multifarious 
and incessant activity were worked by the 
hand of Loyola. Not only was he felt in the 
‘sagacity which selected and molded his 
associates and the pitiless promptness which 
dismissed those who proved unfitted for his 
purpose, but-in every movement his was the 
directing spirit. He watched his subor- 
dinates in every quarter of Europe, giving 
to them all instructions with a keen percep- 
tion of the characters of the princes with 
whom they had to deal, the political ex- 
igencies of the moment and the varying 
vicissitudes of the religious war, which he 
was conducting under such changeful cir- 
cumstances of time and placeon a battle- 
field co-extensive with Christendom. He 
was equally great in strategy and tactics, 
and had he not been diverted from his origi- 
nal career he would probably have developed 
into theablest and most resourceful captain 
of the age. Perhaps his greatest triumph 
was over the scarce concealed hostility of 
Paul IV, the imperious founder of the rival 
order of Theatins. This he met with his 
customary skill and firmness, and the Pope 
was obliged to yield. 

Yet the success which he won would have 
proved but transitory after his death if he 
had framed his Order on the customary lines 
of such institutions. In two essential points 
it was widely differentiated from ordinary 
monasticism. It was designed fo battle 
with the world and not to serve God in the 
cloister. Its members were specially select- 
ed, and for the most part trained for that 
purpose from early youth. Every attention 
was paid to their physical development and 
no maceration or vigils were allowed which 
might threaten to reduce their useful 
activity. As he himself said: ‘‘ Perfect pru- 
dence joined to moderate holiness, is better 
than perfect holiness with less prudence’’; 
and his secretary, Polanco, tells us that 
‘* Loyola looked less to the natural goodness 
of those who presented themselves for ad- 
mission than to their capacity for affairs 
and resolute character, for he thought that 
those not fitted to manage public business 
were not suited to the Company.”’ The ends 
would justify the means, and piety was at 
a discount compared with audacity and 
worldly wisdom. Moreover, the men thus 
enrolled for active service in the field were 
not to have their energies wasted or their 
time frittered away by the ceaseless round 
of devotions which formed so large a por- 
tion of the duties of monk and friar, and 
they were consequently released from the 
onerous service of the choir. It was on this 
apparently weak spot that Paul IV made 
his attack on the Society and was forced to 
retreat baffled. Another application of the 
same principle led to the prohibition of the 
acceptance of ecclesiastical dignities by 
members of the Society. Other orders had 
always welcomed bishoprics and cardinal- 
ates for their brethren; but Loyola saw that 
such preferment would render his subjects 
independent, and would give them other 
interests. When a man once became a 
Jesuit his future was to be irrevocably 
bound up with the Society, his labors were 
to be directed solely to its advancement and 
not to his own. Yet this apparently dis- 
interested abnegation had much to do in 
conquering prejudicqa and winning con- 
fidence for the Society in its early days. 

To control a body of men selected on these 
principles required more than the ordinary 
monastic or even military discipline. It is 
true that the vow of obedience was one of 


| the three regular vows, and from the time 
Whenever a bishop | ( 
| duty of implicit obedience had always been 


when monachism arose in the Thebaid the 


strenuously inculeated. The monk, it was 
commonly said, was to be as a dead body, or 
as a staff in the hand of his superior—the 
mere instrument of the latter’s will. How- 
ever this might be in theory, the history of 
monachism shows how relaxed it always 
became in practice. Theobedience exacted 


| by Loyola was of a still more rigid sort, 


sternly enforced with the tremendous pen- 
alty of expulsion at a moment’s notice at 
the will of the General. Other religious 
Orders were content with a theoretical re- 
quirement of the surrender of the will. The 
Jesuits demanded in adflition surrender of 
the intellect and conscience. The member 
was told that his superior occupied to him 
the place of Christ and that obedience to 
him was obedience to Christ. He was re- 
quired (Constitution, p. vi, cap. 1) to abro- 
gate his own judgment in blind obedience 
and persuade himself that whatever he was 
ordered to do was righteous. He was not 
left only to infer that this comprehended an 
obligation to commit sin, but he was plainly 
told (Const., p. vi, cap. 5) that sin, either 
mortal or venial, must be committed at 
command of the Pope or at that of his su 
perior, when given in the name of Christ or 


in virtue of obedience, If such command 
should happen to be to contrive the death of 
a hostile monarch, so much the worse for 
itsobject. Nor were these principle suffered 
to grow obsolete. So long as Loyola lived 
he enforced implicit obedience in the stern- 
est and most peremptory manner; the most 
faithful and eminent of his associates were 
liable at any moment to the harshest re- 
proof and the most arbitrary measures. 
Only Rodriguez ventured to oppose him, and 
he was speedily crushed. The maintenance 
of this discipline became traditional by the 
careful training of the young, whose charac- 
ters were molded before they were allowed to 
enter the Order, and by the thorough system 
of espionage, from the highest to the lowest, 
by which the actions and almost even the 
thoughts, of every one were laid bare to 
those above them. It was inculcated as an 
indispensable duty that every one was to in- 
form on his comrades. 

Such a disciplined army of trained and 
picked men, ably led and aided by the 
special favor of the papacy, was able 
in time to overcome the bitter hos- 
tility of the other religious orders and 
to occupy all the lands of the Roman 
obedience, acquiring at last an influence 
such as no other body in the Church had 
even aspired to. In this triumphant career 
its two most potent instruments were the 
school and the confessional. Loyola thor- 
oughly recognized the immense mistake 
which the Church had made in neglecting 
the education of the faithful. At the time 
of the Reformation such schools as existed 
were mostly in the hands of the Humanists, 
who were either indifferent or hostile to the 
Church. The Reformers comprehended per- 
fectly their importance as a weapon in the 
strife with Rome and paid much attention 
to organizing them systematically. One 
of Loyola’s earliest efforts was to counter- 
act this; and he never ceased to found col- 
leges whenever the opportunity offered. At 
the time of his death in 1556 there were 
three in Germany, two in France, seventeen 
in Portugal, ten in Castile, five each in 
Aragon and Valencia, ten in northern Italy 
and several in Naples and Sicily. At these 
all instruction was gratuitous, and the 
training, under the best minds of the Order, 
was far superior to any current at the time. 
Mr. Rose quotes from Lord Bacon the say- 
ing, ‘‘ As for education look at the Jesuits; 
there is no training equal to that ’’; and it 
was a common remark that their pupils 
learned more in six months than others in 
two years. Even Protestants withdrew 
their children from their own schools to 
place them with the new teachers. Physi- 
cal development received as much attention 
as mental, and the aim was to render the 
graduates accomplished men of the world, 
while at the same time the opportunity was 
not neglected of inducing those who gave 
promise of special usefulness to enter the 
Society. Yet the Jesuits did not labor for 
popular enlightenment. Their efforts were 
mainly directed to the ruling classes, whom 
they could thus render subservient to their 
own purposes; and it was natural that the 
students from their colleges should prove 
useful in extending their influence, while, 
on the other hand, they aided the careers of 
those on whom they could rely. It was the 
same with their ecclesiastical pupils; the 
high places in the Church soon came to be 
filled with Jesuit scholars. 

The confessional was an equally effective 
means of furthering the aggrandizement of 
the Society. The power of the confessor 
over his penitents is not easily limited and 
is recognized in the Jesuit rule that the 
General, in spite of his autocratic functions, 
is not allowed to choose his own confessor, 
who is nominated by the general congrega- 
tion. The duties of the confessional were, 
therefore, eagerly sought by the members of 
the new Society, and in 1545 Paul III gave 
them an enormous advantage by investing 
them with power to absolve for papal re- 
served cases (except those of the bull in 
Cena Domini) and of commuting vows. In 
these labors, however, they were not stimu- 
lated simply by zeal for the salvation of 
souls, for in 1549 Loyola procured from Paul 
Ill a privilege exonerating them from the 
spiritual directorship of nuns and nunner- 
ies. What was wanted was control of the 
consciences of those who could control 
others, and this we speedily find them ac- 
quiring and using to the best advantage. 
In Portugal, almost from the beginning, 
Rodriguez had procured for his brethren the 
position of confessors to princes and nobles, 
and soon the king himself, Dom Jofio III, 
took Padre Gonzales in that capacity, so 
that they became the virtual rulers of the 
land. In 1562 the Jesuit confessor of Mar- 
garet of Austria, regent of the Netherlands, 
procured from her the introduction of his 
Order into the Provinces, which till then 





had stoutly resisted it. The process went 
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on throughout Catholic Europe, till the 
black gown of the Jesuit became a familiar 
sight in eyery court, and there were few 
State secrets concealed from the General, 
who thus had always at hand an agent 
through whom he could turn them to ac- 
count for the greater glory of God. It isno 
wonder that the Jesuits became favorites 
in the delicate functions of spiritual direc- 
torship, for they were masters of the art. 
No one can read Father Paolo Segneri’s 
“ Instructio Confessarii” and “ Instructio 
Penitentis” without admiration of the 
skill with which the soul of the penitent is 
to be molded at the will of his ghostly ad- 
viser. Nor was this all, for none possessed 
like the Jesuits the ability to soothe the 
pangs of a wounded conscience and recon- 
ale sin with salvation. They reduced casu- 
istry to a science; they explored the unlim- 
ited possibilities of Probabilism and mental 
reservation; under their matchless dialec- 
tics crime lost its hideousness, and the sin- 
ner, almost without knowing it, found him 
self justified and restored to a state of 
grace. Louis XIV was a pious prince, 
strictly attentive to his religious duties, and 
Pere Ferrier and Pére La Chaise did not al- 
low them to be interrupted by the trifiing 
incident of his successive mitresses-en- 
titre. 

Thus for good or for evil the Society waxed 
steadily and mightily in numbers and 
strength. In spite of the care exercised in 
admission and the ruthless weeding out of 
the unprofitable, at Loyola’s death, in 1556, 
it had 2,000 members. In 1759, at its cul- 
mination, it numbered 22,589. Its wealth 
grew in even greater proportion. It was 
bound by the most stringent vows of pover- 
ty, and its professed houses were required 
to hold no property and to live strictly on 
alms: but this was easily eluded by enabling 
the colleges to acquire wealth to any 
amount, and directing them to assist. the 
houses. Besides, there was no prohibition 
on the Society at large, which could receive 
gifts or bequests without restriction. Its 
colleges turned out in abundance able men 
of business and skilled administrators, who 
handled its constantly increasing funds to 
the best advantage, and in time it grew to 
be a vast mercantile establishment. In the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies its posses- 
sions multiplied till the bishops complained 
that their revenues were seriously impaired; 
for the Jesuit lands were exempt not only 
from secular taxes but from tithes and other 
ecclesiastical imposts. These exemptions 
gave the Society an enormous advantage 
over all competitors in the markets of the 
world. It worked its boundless cane fields 
with slave labor, and turned to the best ac- 
count the increase of its herds by keeping 
butcher shops in its houses. Its complicated 
transactions, spiritual and commercial, 
could not be carried on without occasional 
mishaps. The fraudulent bankruptcy of 
Padre Andrés de Villar, for an amount at 
that time unprecedented, filled all Seville 
with distress: but the Society got the bene - 
fit of it. It was less fortunate when it al- 
lowed the bills of exchange of Frére de la 
Villette, of Martinique, to go to protest, 
giving rise to a scandalous lawsuit, in 
which the Society was worsted. Diverted 
thus from the objects of its founders, 
its wealth and its power, its privileges and 
its exemptions, rendered it an object of 
mingled fear and detestation. In the eigh- 
teenth century, aside from its money-mak- 
ing enterprises, its activity in Europe was 
mainly directed to court intrigues and the 
suppression of Jansenism; in China it was 
busy in reconciling the Apostolic symbol 
with ancestor worship; in the New World 
it was founding its curious despotism in 
Paraguay. Its enemies gathered strength, 
and the papacy grew indifferent; for the 
Counter-Reformation had accomplished its 
work, and the Holy See had little to expect 
from the services of the children of Loyola. 
The trading operations of the Society fur- 
nished the basis for a hostile movement in 
Portugal, which resulted in its expulsion 
from that kingdom and its colonies in 1759. 
In 1764 France, and in 1767 Spain, followed 
the example; and in 1773 Clement XIV signed 
the decree of its dissolution. Yet in the 
re-action which followed the Revolution it 
Sprang to life again, when, in 1814, Pius VIT 
revived and re-orgnized it. Since then it 
has developed with considerable rapidity, 
confining itself more strictly to its duties of 
education, missions, and the defense of the 
papacy. In 1889 it numbered 12,306 mem- 
bers, of whom 1,102 were in the United 
States, where, if popular belief is not in 
error, they are sometimes a thorn in the side 
of the episcopate. 

In reviewing the history of the Society 
through so many generations of thousands 
of carefully selected and thoroughly trained 
men, one is struck by the paucity of great 
names which it presents. Zealous martyrs 











there are in abundance, who, from Japan to 
England, sealed their devotion with their 
blood. Able negotiators, skillful intrigu- 
ers, capable administrators are numerous, 
but none who have left an enduring mark 
on human progress; tho it was the boast of 
the Society that it could utilize all varieties 
of human talent, and that it trained its dis- 
ciples so as to develop in each the faculties 
in which he excelled. Thus it was through 
Fathers learned in mathematics and astron- 
omy that the Jesuit missions found favor 
in the imperial court of China, The almost 
incredible literary fecundity of the members 
impresses us with the same barrenness, 
Learning and tireless labor are freely mani- 
fested, acuteness in disputation, elegance of 
phrase, but not one work of genius is to be 
found in the whole vast bibliography— 
nothing that the human mind will treasure 
as part of its heritage from the past. The 
explanation of this is to be sought in the 
iron despotism of the discipline which 
crushed out all initiative and all originality, 
which required the disciple to subject his 
intellect as well as his will to his superiors, 
which taught him, in the words of Loyola, 
“Tf the Church defines to be black a thing 
which seems to us white, we must at once 
proclaim it to be black.”” Such a school can 
produce a powerful organization, capable of 
accomplishing the objects for which it was 
founded, but it carries in itself the seeds of 
its own dissolution; all individuality is lost 
in the corporation; each man becomes mere- 
ly an infinitesimal part of a gigantic ma- 
chine, subject to impulsion from without, 
and not from within. 

Of all this thereis naturally little to be 
found in the bulky volume of Mr. Rose. As 
befits a work written to commemorate the 
fourth centenary of the birth of St. Ignatius 
it is simply an expression of what the So- 
ciety desires should be believed of its found- 
ers. All the legendary stories of the mar- 
vels attending the daily walk of the saint 
are piously recorded, even to the case of a 
washerwoman who took his linen to wash 
and was at once cured of a withered arm (p. 
196). Itis true that toward the end of the 
volume (p. 592) Mr. Rose makes a sort of 
half apology, as if to relieve himself in the 
eyes of an incredulous generation from the 
imputation of believing what he has stated 
unqualifiedly as absolute facts; but when 
he adds, ‘‘his children as a body hesitated 
to claim for him a power of working prodi- 
gies’ heis whollyin error. That the Jesuits 
were as industrious and ingenious as the 
disciples of other saints in manufacturing 
and multiplying miracles for St. Ignatius is 
attested by Mr. Rose’s own pages, and that 
these were not invented until after his 
death is shown by the remark of Melchor 
Cano, perhaps the most distinguished Do- 
minican of the period, who in proving that 
the Jesuits were the precursors of anti- 
christ, triumphantly argued that they could 
not be from God as they had manifested no 
power of working miracles such as the 
founders of previous orders had done—an 
assertion which he could not have made 
had these claims been current at the time. 
How careful indeed is Mr. Rose not to travel 
outside of official limits is seen in the fact 
that altho he frequently and properly lays 
great stress on ‘the Spiritual Exercises of 
Loyola, on which the Jesuits declare that 
the Society is based, he avoids all mention 
of the fact that the work is only an enlarge- 
ment of the “ Exercitatorium Spirituale” 
of Garcia de Cisneros, Abbot of Mauresa, 
the place where Loyola spent his year of 
mystic devotion. The pious care of the So- 
ciety caused the disappearance of this work, 
and it was long thought to be lost until the 
discovery of a copy in the library of Monte 
Cassino led to its publication by Abbot 
Birkev, at Regensburg, in 1856. 

The very numerous illustrations which 
adorn the work, tho not always apposite are 
generally interesting, and many of them are 
exceedingly good. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the velume leaves little to be de- 
sired. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


Carine. A Story of Sweden. By Louis 
Ernault. Translated by Linda Kowalewska. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25.) There 
is something charming in this little story 
of France and Sweden. It is touched with 
the enthusiasm of youth, and is full of the 
old-fashioned love and trouble so necessary 
to the simplest form of fiction. Marius and 
Carine, the hero and heroine, are delightful 
reproductions of the lovers that used to be 
in novels, and in the end all comes out—but 
we will not tell. Every reader likes to find 
out for himself how a story ends. Thereare 
some very pretty illustrations. 

Tales of Three Centuries, By Michael 
Zagoskin. Translated from the Russian by 
Jeremiah Curtin. (Boston: Little, Brown 











& Co. $1.50.) Wehave here three stories of 
peculiar interest, and, altho they emit the 
characteristic Russian odor, so to speak, we 
find them more entertaining than a great 
deal of the fiction which is being translated 
from the Czar’s carefully winnowed litera- 
ture. Mr. Curtin prefaces his rendering 
with an introduction which makes some in- 

teresting explanations and joins, as it were, 

the three stories into one. 

Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
William Black. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) Mr, Black always writes a good 
story. Often enough one stops reading to 
protest against a repetition of characters, 
situations and scenic descriptions; but all 
the same one goes on to the end with much 
enjoyment. Donald Ross is just such a tale 
as Mr. Black seems bound to go on making 
and such as his admirers will read right on 
for—we were about to say forever. It is a 
novel to delight any person who reads for 
the mere love of fiction. 

On the Lake of Lucerne and Other Stories. 
By Beatrice Whitby. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) Pleasing in a mild way, these 
stories will be welcome to a large number 
of persons who make story-reading their 
chief recreation, and who do not care par- 
ticularly about art. 

A Sketch in the Ideal. (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) This may be a 
first book. If so, the author, provided he 
or she is not past twenty-five, has something 
to hope for and work for in fiction writing. 
It is a crude story of love in the Indian 
summer of life, very well imagined, and told 
with a good deal of enthusiasm and a cer- 
tain disregard for elegance of diction. 

Iduna and Other Stories. By George A. 
Hibbard. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.00.) Our American short-story writers 
are rapidly learning how to make the most 
of theirart. Here are six excellent pieces of 
fiction. If we felt like finding fault at all 
we might say that they are too long for 
short stories proper; but they are so good 
that we are glad to welcome them just as 
they are. Mr. Hibbard has a fine sense of 
art and a vigorous imagination; moreover 
his skill as an artisan is admirable. 

Moriia. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. This is a 
good translation, we should say, of a well 
written novel. Like all, or nearly all of 
the recent renderings from the Spanish, the 
story is touched with unholy love; but the 
handling is delicate enough. 

A King of Tyre. A Tale of the Times of 
Ezraand Nehemiah. By the Rev. James M. 
Ludlow,D.D. (New York:Harper & Brothers) 
The flood of stories evidently suggested by 
“Ben Hur” brings us now and again a tale 
worth reading. Dr. Ludlow madea hit with 
his “Captain of the Janizaries,” and now we 
have A. King of Tyre from his pen. This is 
a strong, well told historical romance in 
which the spirit, the scenery, the action and 
the atmospheric remoteness of effect are 
quite striking as imaginary reproductions 
of ancient Tyrean times. The narrative is 
dramatic and forceful—alive with interest 
from beginning to end. 

The Hotel d’ Angleterre and Other Stories. 
By Lanoe Falconer. (Cassell Publishing 
Co. 5O0cents.) This is No. 6 in the “ Un- 
known Library.” We do not find it up to 
the standard set by ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe,” 
Lanoe Falconer’s first book. The five short 
stories in the neat little volume are, how- 
ever, done with considerable art and will 
find many readers to take delight in 
them. 

Fontenay, the Swordsman. By Fortuné 
du Boisgobey. (Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co. 50 cents.) This is a very good transla- 
tion by H. L. Williams, of a strong sensa- 
tional military romance of the days when 
Napoleon was fighting in Spain. It is one 
of the best of Du Boisgobey’s stirring stories. 

Interference. A Novel. By B. M. Cro- 
ker. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co 
50 cents.) This is No. 125 of “ Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels,” and it is a very 
good companion for the 124 that have pre- 
ceded it. It is an English story well told 
and a trifle sensational. 

Of Appleton’s “Town and Country Li- 
brary” we have received One Woman’s Way, 
by Edmund Pendleton, and Maid Marion 
and Other Stories, by Molly Elliot Seawell; 
two light and readable books. One Wom- 
an’s Way is a notably bright story of Vir- 
ginian and continental life written with 
grace and vigor. Some of the short stories 
in Maid Marion and Other Stories are ex- 
cellent; especially mentionable are “‘ The 
Kourdasaffs” and “ A Virginia Colonel.” 

From Harper & Brothers we have re- 
ceived Mary J. Serrano’s excellent transla- 
tion of Romain Kalbris, one of Hector 
Malot’s stories of adventure and sensational 
experiences. Of its kind it is a noteworthy 
example, and its kind is what many novel 
readers hunger for. 





Don Miguel and Other Stories. By Ed- 
ward S. Van Zile. (New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50cents.) Thisie a bundle 
of sensational short stories of but little 
merit from an artist’s point of view. They 
are not without interest, however, as freaks 
of the imagination. 

Saint Martin’s Summer. By Rose Porter. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 
This is a pleasing story of English country 
life written along the well-worn lines of 
ordinary fiction with a complication of heir- 
ship and some tangled love affairs. There 
is not much stimulus in reading it, but it 
will serve the turn of an idle hour. 

Two Girls on a Barge. By V. Cecil Cotes. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) We have 
here the adventures of two girls who rented 
a barge, made a voyage together down a 
canal through a pleasant part of England. 
It is lightly told and sparkles here and there 
with the true out-of-doors spirit. The book 
has forty-four illustrations. 

The Impress of a Gentlewoman. By Fan- 
nie E. Newberry. (Boston: Bradley & Wood- 
ruff.) The attempt is made in this story to 
tell how a refined Christian woman goes to 
a rough far Western town and works won- 
ders in reforming the people. The purpose 
of the author is better than her literary 
performance. Perhaps, after all, art is not 
particularly needed in stories of this kind 
which are read mostly by persons not in the 
least capable of knowing or feeling what 
art is. 

Set Free. By Jennie M. Drinkwater and 
Ella A. Drinkwater. (The same.) A strain 
of sentimental, not to say hystericai, didac- 
ticism runs through this book. Taken with 
due allowance for the obvious moral argu- 
ment the story has its value and will find 
well pleased readers. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale has written,and 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have just pub- 
lished Four and Five, an out-of-doors story 
for older boys. Likeall the others of Dr. 
Hale’s stories it is brimful of interest, and 
at the same time carries a good load of 
moral influence. ($1.00.) 

Our Clerk from Barkton, by the Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Rand (New York, Thomas Whitta- 
ker, $1.25), is No. 4 of the ‘“‘Look Ahead 
Series.’ There is too much of it, and the 
story is overloaded with preaching; but the 
boys will not mind this, probably. 

The Pilots of Pomona. By Robert Leigh- 
ton. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This isa well told and thoroughly 
interesting story of the Orkney Islands—a 
genuine, old-fashioned adventure book for 
boys to be read by the winter fireside. 

Elsie. By W. Heimburg. (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co. 25 cents.) This is a 
translation by Hettie E. Miller, of a charm- 
ing little German love story. The course of 
true love is considerably roughened, but in 
the end all is smooth enough. 

No. 708 of Harper’s ‘‘ Franklin Square Li- 
brary” is Judith Trachtenberg, a novel by 
Karl Emil Franzos. It isa fiction of more ° 
than ordinary interest following the line 
which divides Jew from Gentile, and raising 
the question of love and marriage above the 
civil and religious barriers. 

Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, have 
issued an edition in paper of George Mere- 
dith’s unpleasant but powerful novel, Dianw 
of the Crossways. 

We All, by Octave Thanet (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co.), isa bright and pictur- 
esque story of Arkansas life brimming with 
incidents and out-of-the-way adventures. 
Here we have “local color’ and localized 
romance in their most intense form. 

A Merciful Diworce, by F. W. Maude; 
and Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter, by Mrs. J. 
H. Needell, belong to Appleton’s ‘Town 
and Country Library.’”’ Both stories are of 
English country life. The first tells how a 
woman commits many crimes for money and 
power, running away to Egypt to get rid of 
her husband who is in love with another 
man’s wife. The second is all about a hid- 
den will and a stolen estate. Lancelot, who 
is the culprit, commits suicide just in time 
to make the sky of fiction blue and clear. 

The Little Princess Angel, by Stella Aus- 
tin (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.25), 
gives an account of the ‘Sleeping Palace 
and the Princess who awakened it,” “A 
Traveling Circus, and a Knight Errant in 
Low Life,” and “‘ The Answer to Beau's Pe- 
tition,” all of which when read will turn out 
to he a most engaging story for young peo- 
ple. 

Margery’s Vacation, by Ella Beecher Git- 
tings (Boston, Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publication Society, $1.25), is a 
good story for girls to read, and it will not 
hurt boys if they chance to peruse it; but it 
has the well-known Sunday-school story 
flavor. 

The Friendly Fiwe, by Mary C. Hunger- 
ford (New York, Hunt & Eaton, 90 cents), 





will interest girls. It is a story of school 
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life told pleasantly and with an aim ata 
good, wholesome effect. 

Sophie May has her host of little admirers 
and big ones too, Her new story, In Old 
Quinnebasset, is as good as anything that 
she has written. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.) 

The Heirs of Bradley House, by Amanda 
M. Douglas (Boston, Lee & Shepard, $1.50), 
maintains the level of this author’s other 
stories, Many readers will find it very in- 
teresting, and certainly the effect upon them 
will not be bad. 

Recalled to Life, by Grant Allen (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., $1.00), reads to us 
like Hugh Conway’s “ Called Back” done 
over; but we confess that Mr. Allen has im- 
proved the story. It is a cleverly imagined 
and well written piece of sensational ro- 
mance. 

Within Sound of the Weir, by Thomas St, 
E. Hake (New York, Cassell Publishing 
Company, 50 cents), is No. 80 of the “‘Sun- 
shine Series.’ The story is one of English~ 
life with a good deal of mystery in ffs plot. 
It is well told, and leads the reader on from 
page to page with many a clever turn and 
dodge to the end, which is reasonably satis- 
factory. 


> 
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Austin Phelps: A Memoir. By’ Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1891. $2.00.) That his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ward, was the one person_to write 
the biography of Professor Phelps, and that 
she was singularly qualified to write it has 
been the general feeling among her father’s 
friends. The brief, but delicious ;volume, 
which comes to us from the press, will real- 
ize these expectations, if it does not, in som 
respects, go beyond them in showing the 
daughter endowed with an excess of sympa- 
thy with some aspects of Professor Phelps’s 
life which her loving treatment may possibly 
leave darker than they [really_were. The 
path of genius rarely runs in the’sunshine. 
Exceptional men take solitary paths; and 
this holds whether what makes them excep- 
tional lies in the realm of intellectual power 
or of spiritual character.!{Austin Phelps 
was precocious and exceptional from the 
first, and, like the infant Lyman Beecher, 
began his earthly career such a minute spec- 
imen of humanity as narrowly to escape be- 
ing placed in a quart pot, if, asthe tradition 
is, he did not actually undergo that _belitt- 
ling demonstration of insignificance. But in 
the next few years he outstripped his mates, 
was ready for college at twelve, was gradu- 
ated at sixteen, and, while still less than 
twenty years old, was solemnly admonished 
by the Presbytery to assume the responsi- 
bilities of a pastoral charge, in one of the 
many prominent churches that were calling 
for him. His father was a Congregational 
minister of the strong, bold and best type, 
ahead of his times and with noble, inspiring 
views of his calling which were deeply and 
permanently impressed on his son. It is a 
fine glimpse we get of this man in his re- 
mark to his son, in reply to some inquiry 
how the shiftless people he was going to see 
came to belong to him: ‘‘ People who belong 
to no one belong to me.”’ His son Austin | 
was marked out for a solitary life from | 
the first. His daughter is inclined to attri- 
bute part at least of what he suffered to the 
effect of a fall in infancy. This theory, 
however, has little more than a general pos- 
sibility to support it. The life as it stands 
is one in which the elements are combined | 
consistently. It was characteristically de- 
void of incident. It could not be expanded 
intoa Life in the ordinary sense of that term, 
but in its concentrated and intense beauty 
properly forms the theme of a classic memoir 
Professor Phelps was certainly an uncom. 
mon preacher, and he seems to have believed 
that iis greatest power lay in the pastoral 
pulpit which he relinquished with honest 
reluctance for the chair of Homiletics and 
Sacred Rhetoric at Andover. It is difficult 
not to believe that he was dealt with in this | 
matter more graciously than he thought. He | 
was never anywhere nor by any possibility 
a man of electric eloquence or of command- 
ing personal force. He was a preacher for 
whom the best hearers would hunger and 
to whom they would gladly return Sunday 
after Sunday; but his was not the robust 
eloquent force which Dr. Rogers was wield- 
ing in the Winter Street Church, nor Dr. 
Kirk’s polished oratory in the Mt. Vernon. 
There was a_ strange fascination in 
his low and even tones as well as in a 
manner whose repose suggested an ap- 
proach to monotony, until in the silence 
of rapt attention the audience became 
aware of the great swells of emotion and 
throbs of sudden passion in the preacher’s 
utterance. His daughter finds it hard 
to believe that his early preaching in 
Pine Street was depressing or discouraging 
to his hearers. There is abundant evidence 

















both in her own book and outside of it that 


it could hardly have failed to be so. Pro- 
fessor Phelps ripened immensely in mind 
and power of all kinds, especially in bright- 
ness and sweetness and breadth, after he 
went to Andover. His earlier lectures had 
comparatively little of the rich fullness and 
usefulness of those published in the unri- 
valed volume which now bears his name. 
Andover was a niche curiously and wonder- 
fully contrived for him. He was far better 
off there and far more useful than he could 
be in any pulpitin the world. His daughter 
was very young during the years of his best 
strength. She looks back on those years 
through what she has known of her father 
in the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
and in reporting them makes the im- 
pression of a man whose life was more ob- 
scured in invalidism than it was, and who 
never had in him so much of healthy, happy 
and inspiring working power as Austin 
Phelps certainly had. “The Still Hour” 
and “The Solitude of Christ” were both 
written at a time when the depressions de- 
scribed in this volume had not yet assumed 
the chronic phase. Mrs. Ward’s memoir is 
a tender and beautiful tribute, affecting, 
sometimes even in the faults of style which 
grow out of the author’s solicitude, or from 
a certain awe which checks the progress of 
the narrative, and keeps it revolving around 
the venerated center. The best thing that 
could be asked of such a Memoir is that we 
should be able to see in it, united in one 
portraiture, the author of the “ Lectures on 
Homiletics,” and of “ The Still Hour” and 
“ The Solitude of Christ.”” On the last point 
the work is a great success; on the first less 
distinctly such. The saintly aureole is too 
bright to permit us to appreciate the hard 
human sense of the lecturer on homiletics. 
We apprehend, however, that our readers 
will agree with us in saying that it is hap- 
piness enough to have found in one book 
the portrait of a man who might 
have written ‘The Still Hour’ or “The 
Solitude of Christ.”’ As to Professor Phelps’s 
literary remains the volume contains only 
scattered allusions to them, and a brief list 
of the most important published asjan ad- 
dendum. We repeat the list: The Still Hour, 
The Solitude of Christ, the Sabbath Hymn 
Book (in co-operation with Professor Park 
and Lowell Mason), Sabbath Hours, The 
New Birth, The Theory of Preaching, 
Men and Books, English Style in Public 
Discourse, Old Testament Studies, My 
Portfolio, My Study, My Note-Book. The 
last three are recently published and rich 
and racy miscellanies. TheZfirst two in the 
list have had an enormous sale. ‘‘ The 
Theory of Preaching” is a matchless book 
for which there is no substitute and no 
rival. The volume before us contains a 
collection of Professor Phelps’s Letters, 
which, tho full enough to make us wish for 
more, is not full enough to make .the clear 
impression of the man which Ja*corre- 
spondence should. In the way of correction 
we will only add that the young Pine Street 
Deacon and life-long friend should not be 
named Charles H. Warner, but Caleb H. 
Warner, lately President of the Bank of 
Commerce in Boston. 

Classified English Prose Fiction, Includ- 
ing Translations and Juvenile Works, with 
Notes and Index to Subject-References. This 
admirable and useful catalog ‘is Bulletin 
No. 6 of the San Francisco Public Library, 
and is edited by Mr. John Vance Cheny, the 
Librarian. It goes more fully;into details 
and covers more ground than anything yet 
published on the subject, tho avowedly in 
the same line with similar work done at the 
Boston Public Library, and less full than 
the excellent ‘‘ Descriptive List of Romantic 
Novels” and the ‘‘ Descriptive List of Nov- 
els and Tales Dealing with American City 
Life,’’ compiled by W. M. Griswold, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Griswold’s catalogs, tho 
fuller in the matter of descriptive <charac- 
terization, are, on the other hand, very 
much more limited in range and attempt 
only a mere fraction of what has been done 
in the large and striking catalog before us. 
It is both classified and annotated, done 
on a large and generous basis both of plan 
and execution. It includes both<titles and 
authors, while as far as possible the highest 
value is given to the catalog by the addi- 
tional arrangement of titles and authors in 
topical groups. Examples are, America, 
with a note on Americana; Anderson, with 
a brilliant epitome of his works; Asia, As- 
tronomy, Austria the same. When we come 
to England, the work done under that head 
assumes encyclopediac proportions, and 
shows at a glance the large and generous 
interpretation the editor has given to what 
is required for a working catalog. In addi- 
tion to the novels, romances and stories 
that might come under this title, we find 
the whole subject divided into historic peri- 
ods—“ Roman,” “Britons and Saxons,” 
“Norman,” “ Angevin,” “Later Plantage- 














net,” “Tudor,” etc. Under each period 
small print notes draw attention to the 
substantial history of the period and its 
bibliology. This topic fills something 
over twenty columns of the large octavo 
page. France and Germany are treated 
with similar care and on the same method. 
The United States are treated yet more fully 
and on the same methodic topical plan. The 
minute fullness of these topical sections is 
never allowed to become an excuse for the 
omission of titles or authors’ names, which 
receive the most scrupulous attention. Ex- 
tremely rare books like E. Nares’s ““Thinks- 
I-to-myself: A serio-ludicro, tragico-comico 
tale written by Thinks-I-to-myself, Who?” 
are generally found. Under each author’s 
name follows a full list of his works in fic- 
tion so that the catalog is complete for each 
novelist as, for example, Dumas, Reade, 
Hardy, George Eliot, ete. The editor’s lib- 
eral interpretation of his plan carries him 
often and far beyond the boundaries of fic- 
tion. Our eye falls by chance on Natural 
History under which we are rather startled 
tofind Abbott J., Water and Land; Hoop- 
er M., Ways and Tricks of Animals: 
Wood J. G., Rutledge’s Picture Book of 
Fishes and Insects, etc. The only fault some 
exacting critics would find with the classi- 
fication of Jacob Abbott’s eight volumes of 
American history under English Fiction is 
that his Life of Napoleon Bonaparte is not 
named in the same category. We should 
make about this peculiarity of thecbook the 
remark that was made on Webster Una- 
bridged when in the edition of 1864 it struck 
out from the strict limits of a lexicon and 
began to introduce matter which belongs to 
the encyclopedia, that ‘‘ what the book lost, 
the reader gained.” So far as we have 
observed the work is done with highly cred- 
itable accuracy, and with fewer mistakes 
than that very useful, but much bescolded 
Classified Dictionary, Sonnenschein’s “ Best 
Books.” It goes far beyond the limits of 
the contents of any one library, and substan- 
tially adopts English romance for its field. 
To readers, students and book lovers gen- 
erally it comes as a boon whose richness 
will be more appreciated the more it is used. 
(H. 8. Crocker Company, San Francisco.) 
Familiar Quotations: A Collection of 
Passages, Phrases and Proverbs traced to 
their Source in Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture. By John Bartlett. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $2.00.) Thisis the ninth edi- 
tion of a work whose sale reached 40,000 
copies in the previous or eighth edition, and 
which was then easily the most useful guide 
of its kind in existence. The present edition 
is for the first point an enlargement. New 
names appear in the list, new passages ap- 
pear among the citations. The index is in- 
creased by more than ten thousand lines, 
and the entire enlargement of the text is 
said by the editor to equal three hundred 
and fifty pages of the previous edition. This 
does not, however, represent the largest 
amount of revisionary work. The entire 
text has been in a sense taken to pieces and 
reconstructed. Citations in the eighth edi- 
tion have been dropped in the ninth to make 
room for new ones. The Wordsworth cita- 
tion in this way have been greatly changed 
and somewhat, tho not greatly, increased in 
number. It will be a question of literary 
taste whether these changes are always for 
the better. We should advise buyers of the 
ninth edition not to throw away the eighth, 
not at least until they have transferred to 
the ninth the best part of the dropped mat- 
ter of the eighth. The ninth edition is, 
however, a very important advance on the 
eighth. It contains, for example, under 
Daniel Webster, five pages of citations 
against threein the eighth. The greatest 
enlargement is in the department of ancient 
and classical citations. They are done, 
however, with a curious want of propor- 
tion. Horace has half a page, Publics 
Syrus six and a half. Juvenal five lines, 
Martial seven, Quintilian about five, but 
Plutarch twenty pages. Diogenes Laer- 
tius swells out in voluminous quota- 
tion, but Augustine and Dante shrink to two 
and three citations. It looks like a Boston 
fad that has assigned to the unknown 
Brahmanic gymnosophist “ Pilpay (or Bid- 
pai’, the editor dpes not decide which it 
is) as much space as to Alschylus, more 
than to Sophocles, more tan to Cicero, Lu- 
cretius, Ovid, Martial, etc. These dispro- 
portions disfigure the work as a whole, but 
do not affect the judgment expressed above, 
that the ninth edition is a decided im- 
provement and advance in a book which 
was already in the eighth edition the best 
we have.——A Dictionary of Thoughts; be- 
ing a Cyclopedia of Laconic Quotations 
from the Best Authors, both Ancient and 
Modern. By Tryon Edwards, D.D. (Cas- 
sell Publishing Company, New York. $5.00.) 
This is a useful collection of prose sayings, 
and embodies the work of a lifetime. The 











present large volume is based upon a much 
smaller one of ‘“‘ World’s Laconics,” pub- 
lished in 1852. Under two different titles 
it had a favortable reception, which en- 
couraged the author to enter on the labors 
of the present much larger compilation. 
The arrangement is topical and alphabetic, 
and the selections have been gleaned from 
the wide field of an industrious reader’s 
lifetime of reading and compiling. The 
result could not fail of being a literary mu- 
seum. Unfortunately, the citations are 
only made from the originals inthe most 
general manner, and cannot be verified. 
This is perhaps unavoidable on the plea of 
necessary brevity; but even so we might 
have more definite references than “Col- 
ton,” “ Cotton,” “cc Bailey,” “oe Rowe,” “ Mac- 
kenzie,” “Coley,” etc. We note, however, 
that the author’s collations from himself 
are full as to name, but as indefinite as the 
rest as to page, chapter or volume. 


Studiesin Theology, Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, The Supernatural Book. By the 
Rev. Randolph S. Foster, D.D., LL.D., a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. $3.50.) This 
volume is a substantial addition to the sys- 
tematic theology of the Methodist Church. 
It is not intended to be a learned compila- 
tion of previous work in the same line, and 
the author has made no attempt to follow 
out the most recent lines of speculation on 
the subject nor does he seem to have any 
high opinion of their value. The elabora- 
tion of his own line of reasoning is carried 
through with strength,fullness and with con- 
siderable bold thinking, and in some respects 
with freedom and original power in apolo- 
getic reasoning. The style is plain and 
popular, a little diffuse, not free from whole- 
sale assertion and occasional non-theological 
vernacular, of which the most extreme ex- 
ample we recall is where the author speaks 
of the modern self-styled liberal pulpit as 
“a platform for gush and the swash of 
sickly sentimentality.” The arrangement 
of topics is simple, progressive and natural. 
It opens with an elaborate essay on the way 
of stating the argument, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the proof from prophecy, from 
miracles, from the external evidence, from 
the writer’s character, from the successful 
propagation of the Gospel, from its adapta- 
tion to human needs, and from experience. 
It ends with a discussion of opposing facts 
and with an appendix of four rather ex- 
tended notes. This is a comprehensive and 
well matured plan which if it introduces 
nothing particularly new to the ordi- 
nary argument omits nothing from it and 
gives the author room to exhibit its whole 
force in a natural and effective cumulative 
arrangement. The most original work in 
the volume will be found in the sixty-nine 
octavo pages of introduction entitled ‘“‘ The 
Claim Stated,’’ where we find a good many 
free hints and suggestions which are valua- 
ble as they stand and work out into broad 
and important applications. Among these 
we mention the cautionary remark on page 
14 against “the error of putting too much 
even on revelation.”’, .In this remark Bishop 
Foster lays his finger on a point of great 
importance; but he only lays his finger on 
it, and goes off in another direction with- 
out bringing out the value or importance 
of his own bold and timely suggestion. On 
turning to page 39 we do, however, find 
some good expansion of {the same thought 
as follows: 

“There are certain things, also, which cannot 
be required of the revelation. a. It has a definite 
sphere and function. It cannot be required to 
go beyond that. It is not a work on physics in 
any branch. It it noteven a work on psychology 
or philosophy or ethics. It recognizes Nature 
and mind and morals, and propounds certain 
things concerning each, but proposes no scien- 
tific deliverance, sets forth no theory, depends 
upon no theory. . . . Beyond the fact that 
God is the author of Nature by a de facto creative 
act, and that heconservesit . . . it neither 
affirms nor teachesanything. It leaves the mind 
free to pursue its own investigations and reach 
its own conclusions as to his methods in the 
physical realm. . . . Db. So likewise of the 
mind or spirit—the whole intellectual and moral 
realm—it proposes no scientific theory. c. It is 
a revelation exclusively of the nature and char- 
acter of God, and his spiritual relations to men, 
embracing a statement of facts and historic 
events connected with the revelation itself.” 
Bishop Foster’s conception of the relation 
of God to Nature and providence is that of 
immanence. He says boldly: 

“We admit and affirm that a truth derived 
from Nature is a truth of God, just as really as a 
truth supernaturally delivered, and may be 
known as such.” 

This statement is in its implications, if it is 
not intended to be such directly, an asser- 
tion of the co-equal authority of reason and 
revelation. ‘“ A truth derived from Nature” 
means of course in this passage a discovery 
of reason, and the author asserts that it is 4 
* truth of God, just as really as a truth su- 
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pernaturally delivered.”” Thesame position 
seems to be taken in other parts of the vol- 
ume. Thisis, of course, the only rational doc- 
trine, but has not always been asserted so 
boldly. The author appears to us confused 
in his definition of the supernatural, espe- 
cially when he comes to Bushnell’s concep- 
tion of it, which he seems to regard with 
about equal suspicion and admiration, and 
in the end gets little or no aid fromit. The 
merit of the volume lies in its plain style, 
robust reasoning, and direct intelligible ad- 
dress to readers on their own plane. Itis by 
no means a book of theory or of unpracti- 
cal and merely scientific theology; but is in- 
tended to convince and to operate practi- 
cally as well as intellectually on its readers, 
who if they do not find in it all they are 
looking for will derive much from it which 
they will be glad to retain. 


The Presbyterian Quarterly re-echoes the 
great discussion which fills every Presby- 
terian breast with its vibrations, opening 
with a paper on “Calvinism and Confes- 
sional Reform,” by Dr. A. Kuyper, and 
carrying on the discussion in its Calvinistic 
or biblical aspect through all the following 
articles with one or possibly two exceptions, 
not to mention Dr. Robert A. Webb’s brief 
paper on “Closed Questions.” The Rev. 
James Lewis Howe, Ph.D., of Louisville, 
Ky., takes up his pen for a very sensible de- 
fense of the “Christian Endeavor” move- 
ment. The Presbyterian Reformed Re- 
view opens with a paper on “ Eternal Retri- 
bution,” by Samuel H. Kellogg. Among 
the good and timely papers which follow we 
note one of much value on “ Hypothesis and 
Dogma in the Sciences,” by Charles W. 
Shields, and another on “‘ The New Psychol- 
ogy,” by D. W. Fisher. The Methodist 
Review is out for November and December, 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, of Boston University, 
leading with a “Few Words Respecting 
Higher Criticism” and the genesis of the 
New Testament. Among the other papers 
we note one on the *“‘Mental and Moral 
Characteristics of Martin Luther,’ by the 
Rev. W. N. McElroy, D.D., and one on “‘ Re- 
generation as a Force in Reform Move- 
ments,” by the Rev. C. M. Morse. The 
editorial departments are many and en- 
terprising. The Unitarian Review 
(Joseph Henry Allen, Editor) opens with a 
paper on “Church Service,” by James Vila 
Blake, followed by Frank P. Stearns, with 
a critique on “Emerson as a Poet.” In 
many respects we note with pleasure the 
paper on “‘ Influences bearing on Christian 
Thought in Japan,” by Nariaki Kozaki, a 
native of the country, who, tho in evident 
sympathy with non-doctrinal rationalism, 
freely admits the great advance Christianity 
has made in Japan and ascribes it mainly to 
to the influence of a ‘‘ few earnest Christian 
laymen and their native converts, who are 
not interested in external forms and conven- 
tional beliefs as such.”” We should like to 
know who these laymen are. Possibly they 
are the Christian teachers who have gone 
out from this country. The other numbers 
are “‘ Henry Giles,” by A. Judson Rich, and 
“Unitarianism as a History,” by the editor. 
The Lutheran Quarterly is too full for 
detailed notice. Prof. George H. Schodde, 
of Capital University, Columbus, O., opens 
with a paper on ‘‘ The Sacred Scriptures,”’ 
followed by Professor Rahm, of Plumer 
College, Wytheville, Va., on “the Bible as 
the World-Book.”” Among the other papers 
we note as being of general interest an at- 
tempt by the Rev. G. H. Cox, of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, N. C., to settle the exact formula for the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, an a 
discussion by Prof. E. J. Wolf, D.D., of Get- 
tysburg, of Our “debts” vs. Our “ tres- 
passes,” in the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which he comes out for the latter 
or the ancient translation given in Tyn- 
dale’s version as the better, and mainly on 
these two grounds: (1) that Matthew’s 
d¢eAfuata is synonymous with Luke’s 
auaprva, and (2) that our Lord in cOmment- 
ing on the Prayer, used for both expressions 
the defining word tapanrépara, which must 
be translated  trespasses. The Re- 
formed Quarterly Review offers its readers 
papers on ‘The Relation of Humanity to 
Divinity,” by Pres. J. S. Stahr, Ph.D., 
D.D.; “The Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion,” by the Rev, Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D.; “A Retrospect—1791-1991," by John 
Blair Linn, Esq.; “The Liturgical Move- 
ment in the Scottish Kirk,” by the Rev. 
Wm. Frederick Faber; “Divine Revela- 
tion,” by the Rev. 8. Z. Beam, D.D.; “The 
Atonement, viewed from the Person of 
Christ,” by the Rev. Hiram King, D.D.; 
“Simon Bar-Jona: The Stone and the 
Rock,” by Mrs. T. C. Porter, followed by 
notices of new books, We are always 
interested in The Quarterly Review of the 
M. E. Church, South, (W. P. Harfison, D.D., 
LL.D., Editor, Nashville, Tenn.) The present 























number opens with a spirited sketch of a 
‘Backwoods’ Methodist Preacher—Chaun- 
cey Hobart,” by W. H. Milburn. Mary V. 
Woodward publishes another on ‘“‘ Domestic 
Service in the South,’ which bluntly 
admits the facts and declares that they 
must be met with education, justice and 
Christian patience——Our Day, Joseph 
Cook, Editor, comes out prompt and full 
with its “Record and Review of Current 
Reform.” The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication are ahead of date with their 
number of The Church at Home and 
Abroad for November. 


The Harpers have made a royally rich 
and handsome book of The Spanish-Ameri- 
can Republics, by Theodore Child, contain- 
ing his articles on that more and more in- 
teresting subject. The volume is printed 
with all the honors of type and paper, and 
splendidly illustrated. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $3.50.———The magnificent 
series, The Women of the French Salons, 
by Amelia Gore Mason, which has been run- 
ning through The Century Magazine, with 
some additions and revisions, is republished 
in the elegant volume before us. The arti- 
cles, as published from month to month, 
were a delightful series, and have gained in 
interest and value in being prepared for 
permanent publication. The papers are 
thoughtful, and give a charming picture of 
high French society under the old régime 
on the intellectual side. (The Century Co., 
New York. %6.00..———Marjorie and her 
Papa; How they Wrote a Story, and made 
Pictures for It, by Robert Howe Fletcher, 
is another of the altogether charming pro- 
ductions of the same publishers. The illus- 
trations appear to reach the limits of the art 
in spirit, and in a certein feminine dainty 
grace which has taken possession of the il- 
lustrators of such books. Lieutenant 
Fletcher makes his own designs, R. B. Birch 
contrives to put a great deal of sentiment 
into his engravings of them. Nothing could 
go much farther in this way than the clos- 
ing illustration of the little girl asleep 
under the owl’s wing and the crescent moon 
shining on them both out of black night.The 
rhymes and jingles are very arch and merry. 
(Century Co., New York, $1.00.) Baby 
World, by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge (Cen- 
tury Co., New York, $1.00), isan old friend 
in a new edition, and an old friend free from 
airs and fashions, strong, varied, masculine 
in type, and not surpassed yet by any of its 
competitors. New and True 

Rhymes and Rhythms 
And Histories droll, 

For Boys and Girls 
From Pole to Pole. 


By Mary Wiley Stairs. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $2.00.) A very neat and attractive 
collection of rhymes in all keys that little 
folks love, and illustrated with spirit and 
grace. By the same publishers, and at 
the same price, Grandfather Grey. By Kate 
Tannatt Woods. A companion to that 
pretty love poem of the olden time ‘‘ Grand- 
mother Grey.” The feature of this volume 
is theillustrative designs drawn by Charles 
Copeland and engraved by the John Andrew 
& Son Co. They run with the poem and 
make the complete story of a life. The 
poem is sufficiently musical and imagina- 
tive to furnish the artist his situations, and 
the result of the two or three representa- 
tive arts is a harmonious and pleasing 
whole. Some of the designs are in Cole- 
man’s best style, and will bear the closest 
critical examination. 














To Major’s standard edition of ‘‘ Walton’s 
Complete Angler’ and to Dr. Bethune’s 
later American annotation and edition of 
the same, must now be added a third, which 
no lover of the angle nor of good books will 
willingly omit—The Complete Angler; or, 
The Contemplative Man’s Recreation, of 
Izaak Walton ond Charles Cotton. With 
an Introduction by James Russell Lowell. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50.) The 
feature of this edition is the Introduction 
by James Russell Lowell, which is as 
unique, incomparable and wholly delight- 
ful as the Angler itself, and tho different 
and contrasting yet, kept marvelously in 
tune with it. It is a good, full and gener- 
ous introduction, too; sixty-five pages of it, 
with room in it for as much biography and 
criticism as the subject requires, all put to- 
gether with the variety of knowledge and of 
style which no other man in our times has 
possessed save Mr. Lowell. Cotton’s treat- 
ise on fly-fishing, tho it took him but ten 
days to write it, has become an inseparable 
part of the “Complete Angler,” which is 
rarely if ever published without it. We ap- 
prehend that Mr. Lowell’s Introduction will 
be called for even more imperatively in 
every future edition. The felicities and 
limitations of Walton’s style have never 
been analyzed with such charm or accuracy 





of literary touch. We can give only one ex- 
ample (p. lviii): 

“He was astanch royalist and Churchman, 
loved music, painting, good ale, and a pipe, and 
takes care to tell us that a certain artificial fly 
‘was made by a handsome woman with a fine 
hand.’ But what justifies and ennobles those 
lower loves, what gives him a special and native 
aroma like that of Alexander, is that above all 
he loved the beauty of holiness and those ways 
of taking and spending life that make it 
wholesome for ourselves and our fellows. His 
view of the world is not of the widest, but it is 
the Delectable Mountains that bound the pros- 
pect. Never surely was there a more lovable 
man nor to whom love found access by more 
avenues of sympathy.” 


The New Englander and Yale Review for 
October is a ringing number. We cannot 
easily select among the articles in its 
table. Albert Mathews on the ‘“ Labor” 
problem uses a freedom of speech that is re- 
freshing even in The New Englander. Dr. 
George A. Gordon’s paper on “‘ Enthusiasm 
for the Ministry,’’ should be in the hands of 
every young man who is meditating on his 
calling. The feature of the number is, how- 
ever, the editor’s paper on university topics. 
“How Yale Grew to be a National Univer- 
sity.” Among other Reviews of the 
month we can only mention The Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, edited by a board 
at whose head stands Felix Adler. The 
Rev. E. E. Hale’s well-known, wide-awake 
and always welcome Lend a Hand, now 
grown into a full, rich and regular maga- 
zine. The Magazine of American Lit- 
erature, with its monthly compilation of 
good, fresh Christian articles, selected from 
all sources. The Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, edited by William Wells Newell, 
and rich in curious historic and legendary 
Americana._——-The American Naturalist, 
now in its XXVth Volume, published by 
Ferris Bros., Philadelphia, and devoted to 
the “Natural Sciences in their widest 
sense,” We note also, in addition to the 
above, the full line of British Reviews pub- 
lished by the Leonard Scott Publication 
Co., 231 Broadway: Contemporary Review, 
Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly Review, 
Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Quarterly Scot- 
tish, Westminster and Shakespeariana. 

















The American Catholic Quarterly Ic- 
view for the present quarter is prompt and 
full. Its first paper, “‘ Aquinas Resuscita- 
tus,’’ sounds the new note which the present 
Pontiff has set echoing through the Church 
of Rome. Its table is full and rich in topics 
of various and present interest.-——-Thc 
Catholic World, for October, continues ‘‘The 
Life of Father Hecker,” by the Rev. Walter 
Eliiott,from Chapter XX XII; “The Long III- 
ness,’’ to Chapter XXXIV; “In the Shadow 
of Death.” The other notable articles in the 
number are ‘“‘The Educational Value of 
Christian Antiquities,’’ by the Right Rev. 
Robert Seton, D.D., and “The Indian Laws 
of Canada,” by.the Rev. J. A. J. McKenna. 
In the American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, edited by the Rev. H. J. Heuser (Fr. 
Pustet & Co., New York), we note an elabo- 
rate paper on “‘ The Commonwealth, and the 
Incomplete Societies within the Common- 
wealth.” It reads to us like a Roman Cath- 
olic deliverance on the sociological and 
economic problem, inspired by the Pope’s 
Encyclical on Labor. In the same number 
we note an equally elaborate article on 
“The Church and the Irish Language,” 
which appears to be an attempt to turn the 
point of two papers published by us April 
6th and July 2d ult., in which we commented 
on Keating’s “‘ Three Shafts of Death,’ and 
on the influence of Rome in suppressing the 
Irish language. 


The Crisis in Morals. An Examination 
of Rational Ethics in the Light of Modern 
Science. By James Thompson Bixby, 
Ph.D., Leipsic. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.00.) This volume and Dr. Shoup’s 
“Mechanism and Personality” are books 
that may be classed together as to merit 
and as to the aid they bring to the forma- 
tion of a sound theory of life and morals. 
Dr. Bixby’s book is the more limited of the 
two in range and more popular in style and 
treatment of the subject. In his hands the 
scientific theory of evolution becomes a veri- 
table boomerang to plague and confuse its in- 
ventors. Dr. Bixby takes a position similar to 
Mr. Hutton’s and subjects Mr. Spencer’s 
“Data of Ethics’’ to an inductive and analytic 
examination, with the result of showing the 
insufficient grounds on which it rests and the 
inadequate exposition it makes of the the- 
ory of morals. Dr. Bixby’s style is lucid 
and interesting. He does not strain his 
points nor indulge in refinements of reason- 
ing, nor is he unable to appresiate the good 
points of evolution which, as a general doc- 
trine, he is disposed to accept. Nor does he 
pursue Mr. Spencer with a partisan pen. 
Incidentally his book is an effective vindica- 
tion of the Kantian theory of conscience 





and places the discussion on the solid 
ground of a spiritual philosophy. It is one 
of the multiplying indications that the 
mind of the world is not going to settle 
down content with the Spencerian theory of 
ethics. It shows that evolution which,as Mr. 
John Fiske remarked several years ago fur- 
nished the strongest possible ground on 
which to press the teleological argument for 
the existence of God, is going to prove an 
illusive theory for the support of en evolu- 
itionary as against an instinctive theory of 
the development of the foundation of mo- 
rality. 


White Slaves; or, The oppression of the 
worthy poor. By the Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
31.50.) This is a series of chapters based on 
addresses delivered by the author in his own 
pulpit on the oppressions and sufferings of 
the laboring classes in the great cities, 
mainly in Boston. It is a perturbative and 
harrowing book, much in the style of Helen 
Campbell’s treatment of the same subject 
and, like Miss Campbell’s, a very necessary 
surgery. Itis only recently that any of us 
ure opening our eyes to the fact that the 
condition of the poor in the great American 
cities is worse than in London or Paris; 
and we shal: probably need more books than 
White Slaves and more witnesses than Dr. 
Banks before the full meaning of this awful 
reality disturbs our complacent American 
optimism. Dr. Banks’s book is, of course, 
one sided. He deals only with one side; but 
itis a side which any one who has once seen 
will believe ought not toexist. Dr. Banks’s 
arraignment of the sweaters and the sweat- 
ing system is awful. As to the question 
whether he makes no mistakes and is always 
wise, it will be time to answer these ques- 
tions when the intolerable oppressions and 
abuses he describes are reformed. Mean- 
time our counsel to humane and large 
hearted people is that they listen to the 
friends of the worthy poor. 


The latest addition to “The Adventure 
Series” is A Master Mariner: Being the 
Life and Adventures of Captain Robert 
William LEastwick. Edited by Herbert 
Compton. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) Down to 1866 Captain Eastwick was 
a well-known personage in Brompton (Lon- 
don). His person was striking, his memory 
exact and tenacious, bis house a museum of 
curious collections. He had sailed the world 
over and was replete with anecdote. The 
volume before us is the autobiography dic- 
tated by him about the year 1836, and is 
now published for the first time by his 
grandson, the author, with additions from 
other sources. It is a delightfully fresh, 
rich and vivid narrative of the adventures of 
a race of men now passing from the earth, 
but which will never cease to capture the 
eye and command the interest of the lovers 
of adventure. 


The One Hoss Shay, with its Companion 
Poems, How the Old Horse Won the Bet, 
and The Broomstick Train. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. With illustrations by 
Howard Pyle. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.50.) The special 
features of this attractive volume are the 
collection of the three companion poems 
into one small volume, the handsome form 
in which they are presented and the illus- 
trations by Howard Pyle, which are both 
graphic and poetic. They reproduce the 
poet’s conception in the artist’s forms, with 
great spirit and happy not to say humorous 
fidelity. Volumes V and VI of the Riv- 
erside Edition of Dr. Holmes’s Works in 
thirteen volumes are out. They are Elsie 
Venner, A Romance of Destiny, Vol. V, 
and The Guardian Angel. They are uni- 
form in all respects with the previous vol- 
umes and like them sold at the same price, 
$1.50 per vol. 





The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary 
Law. By Harriette R. Shattuck, President 
of the Boston Political Class. (Lee and 
Shepard, Boston. 75cents.) The particular 
feature of this manualis its adaptation te 
women’s organizations. Parliamentary law 
is without sex, and the same whether ap- 
plied by men or by women. This manual 
differs from those commonly used not in 
the principles and procedures involved but 
in the form of presentation which is more 
elementary and entersinto such explana- 
tion of parliamentary rules and methods as 
the author conceives to be required to make 
the subject clear to women. In this way 
the whole matter of parliamentary practice, 
procedure and method is gone over in the 
manual with elementary simplicity and 
great fullness of explanatory detail. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company, of 
this city, we have two interesting books for 
the equestrian, Practical Horsemanship, by 
W. A. Kerr, V.C., formerly second in cem- 
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ratta neues and Riding for Ladies, wt the 
same(31,00each). These are both by anEnglish 





tuthor and thoroughly good manuals. 
The same publishers send us Man’s Friend, 
the Dog, by George B. Taylor (75 cents), This 
is a strictly American manual, to meet the 
conditions here. It is a treatise on pretty 
much every possible aspect of the subject, 
on the dog in general, the different breeds 
of him, what each is good for or not good 
for, how to choose him, keep him, train him 
wud take care of him. A good little manual. 


In * The Young Folk’s Library for School 
and Home,” edited by Larkin Dunton, 
i.1..D., Head of the Boston Normal School, 
note Our American Neighbors. By 
Fanny EK. Coe, (Silver, Burdett & Co., Bos- 
ton. 60 cents.) A very attractive, graceful 
sketch of the people and countries which lie 
nearest us in Canada, Mexico, Central 
\merica and South America, copiously il- 
lustrated, 
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.An important work just issued by the 
Fieming H. Revell Co. The Caliphate: 
its Rise, Decline and Fall,”’ by Sir William 
Muir, D.C.L, 


is ** 


-In Harper's, 
a series of 


next year, there will be 
‘Personal Reminiscences” of 
Hawthorne, by Horatio Bridge, his college 
classmate and friend, to whom ‘The Snow 
Image” was dedicated. 


.Lovers of Matthew Arnold will need 
no introduction to ‘*Maurice de Guérin,’ 
and will welcome a translation of his Jour- 
nal by Miss Frothingham, shortly to ap- 
pear in London, from the twentieth French 
edition, 


.Among the more attractive articles in 
The Cosmopolitan for November are: “ Five 
lviends,”” by Louise Chandler Moulton, an 
account of the Marston Household in Lon- 
don; “A Cruise Among the Windward Is- 


lands,”’ by Mr. William H. Rideing; ‘“‘ Al 
falfa Farming,’ by the Editor, Mr. J. B 
Walker; and “The City of the World’s 
Fair,’ by Mr. Charles King. The only bit 


of verse in this excellent number is a sonnet 
hy Mr. Archibald Lampman. 


.A few of the books to be published by 
the Macmillans this fall are as follows: “A 
Sydney Side Saxon’ and ** Nevermore,” by 
ltolf Boldrewood; **A History of Early Eng- 
lish Literature,’ by Stopford Brooke; ‘‘ Some 
\spects of the Greek Genius,’ by S. H. 
Butcher; “English Literature at the Uni- 
versities,’’ by Churton Collins; ‘‘ The Witch 
of Prague,” by F. Marion Crawford; *‘ Epic- 
tetus,’’ translated by George Long, two vol- 
Battles, Biv- 
Archibald Forbes; 
by Edward A. 
British Seas,” by W. Clark 


umes on hand-made paper; “ 
onacs and Barracks,” by 
two new volumes of Essays, 
Freeman; and “ 
Russell. 


. The Cassell Publishing Company an- 
nounce a new International Library of Fic- 
tion, consisting of copyright books, to be 
sold at a dollara volume. Among those 
writers with whom arrangements have al- 
ready been made are Clark Russell, Conan 
Doyle, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Parr, J. M. 
Barrie, S. Baring-Gould, Francois Coppée, 
Stanley J. Weyman, Mrs. Molesworth, 
Maurus .J6kai, Emilia Pardo Bazan, Austin 
Dobson, Paul Bourget, and B. Perez Galdoz. 
The inaugural volume of the series will be 
‘The Story of Francis Cludde,” by Stanley 
J. Weyman, the author of “ The House of 
the Wolf.” 


-Scribner’s Magazine for 
a particularly interesting 
number. The first 
holtz, on the * 


November is 
and readable 
article is by Carl Lum- 
Exploration in the Sierra 
Madre.” This followed by a valuable 
essay gn *‘ The Federation of Australia,” 
by Alfred Deakin, M.P., of Victoria. Two 
sea-going articles are ‘“‘The United States 
Navat Apprentice System ” and “‘ The Ocean 
Steamship as a Freight Carrier.’’ The fic- 
tion of .the number consists of an install- 
ment of Mr. Sftevenson’s novel, ‘“‘ The 
Wrecker,” and an admirable short story by 
Octave Thanet. It is refreshing to read a 
tale that is nota in dialect; ‘‘A Recognition” 
shows thought and skill in expression. 
Mr. George Hitchcock writes of The Pic- 
turesque quality of Holland, illustrating 
his paper fully. The literary articles are 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s second series of “‘ Ad- 
ventures among Books,” and an anonymous 
contribution on Lowell as a teacher. The 
verse of the number is above the average of 
magazine work, and includes a poem by 
Julian Hawthorne and a fresh autumn lyric 
by Duncan Campbell Scott. There is also 
an exhaustive paper on that. French enter- 
prise “The Proposed Trans-Saharan RKail- 
way. 
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The Discources of Epictetus. With the En- 
cheiridion and Fra —59 Reprinted from 
the oS of eo 


Volume t I, —. 300; Volume 
niamzot eacooaqenccsbaqabagnel 
rt S. MacArthur, D.D. Pastor; F 
Morse, D.D., Associate. Iiustrated 
ea under the direction of the 


the Church. M, 12. New York: E. 
Scott, Printe TH, BD. 
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Ther Divorce of Catharine of Aregen. The Story 
told by the Imperial Ambassadors, resi- 
dents at the Court of , e-- Vill, By J.A. 
Froude, Being 6 Supplementary Volume to 
the Author's iy of England. 
Ge TR, GET TUNG os ccc ccccctccdevcccsvecses 
On the Border with en — John G. on 
Illustrated. 9x64, pp. xii on The same. 
The Tests of the Various fed Log ef Truth. Be- 
inga Treatise of Applied By as 
eCosh, D.D., LL. D.L. tog 
PG andct ties s-<ddivcdsedecceturtcveece ose: 
Exegesis. An Address Delivered at the Openin 
of the Autumn Term of Union Theologica 
Seminary, September Mth, 1891. Marvin 
R. Vincent, D.D. 83¢x634, pp. 47. e same.. 
Stories for Boys. Ricberd pee | Davis. 
Illustrated. T6x8 Db The same. eee 
Masks, Heads, and ee wan Some C onsider- 
ations = y ting the Rise and Dev ae 
of Art. By _— Russell Emerson. 3¢x6, 
pp. xxvi, 312. Boston and New York: Hough- 
Gill SEF SING. coc. coded Addcceasstesteccrses 
Christopher Columbus, and How He Received 
and mpert rted the Spirit of Li Baw By 
Justin Windsor. x6, pp. xi, 674. The same.. 
Huckleberries Gathered from the New England 
Hills. By Rose Terry Cooke. 7x5, pp. 343. 
BGO ccccccsscccccseesscécccntséseressovvece 
Phillips Brooks Bishop of Masaachngstte. _ 
vewell Dun 734x3%, pp. %3. 
G. C Mins cccicnsvce coccesesscccesvesesocecsecs 
Shelley’s Defense of Poetry. Edited with Intro- 
duction and mates by Albert 8. Cook. xxv, 86. 
Boston: Ginn & C 
Ben-Beor. A Tale of the Anti-Messiah, 
Divisions. Part Il. Li 
Man in the een. 
lace’s “Ben Hur.” Part Historical 
Phantasmagoria. The Wandering’ Ge Gentile. 
AC ompgaten pomanc e toSue’s * = pdering 
Jew. By H Bien. 734x5, pp. ix 
timore: F a3 Isaac Fr mice wala Co. badaoes 
The Old Swimmin’-Hole and ‘Leven More 
Poems. Neighborly Poems by Friendship, 
Grief, and Farm Life. By ni F. Johnson, 
of Boone (James Whitcomb R ley). Ti¢x6%4, 
" Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bowen-Mer- 
d. 


2530 


400 


Studies, Literary and Social. By Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. First Series. 634x434, pp. 241 
Be nce a0cctecesncoseccesopecsenasn 20s: e0es 

Gonps Ethnology. By R. Patteson, 

PP: i, 22) New York and Chiceeo: 
F pautne I Doerr 

Val D’Arno. Ten oadieata on the Tuscan Art 

Directly Antecedent to thé Florentine Year 

of ford th Mic Given Beton the University of 


100 


John Rus- 





Watc oh Ho! Watch! on Life’s Dery » Sea. Selectec 
and Hibestystes by Elizabet . Little. ime 
73%. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co............ 

Makers ot America. sheunae "looker, Preacher, 
Founder, Democra 
Walker. 7x5, pp. 

Sir William Johnson and The Six or 
William Elliot Griffis. 7x5, pp. xii, 227. 


By 
The 
Life of General Houten. 1793-1863. w 

Bruce. 7x5, pp. xv, 232. The same............ 0 


Witch Winnie’s My heh or, The Old Oak Cabi- 
net. The Story of a King’s Daughter. By 
erg et Cc ~~» with Illustrations 

by _C. D. Gibson and J. Wells Champney. 
&x5i4, pp. 3%. The at. beatdieneuaugeensiioseete 
Elsie’s Vacation and After Events. 
Finley. 74x5, pp. 22. Thesame 

A Sister to Esau. By Amelia E. Barr. 7 
pp. 41. The same 
Life of Sir John Franklin and the Northwest 
Passage. By Captain Albert Hastings Mark- 
ham. 73¢x5'4, pp. xii, 324. The same 
Battle-flelds and Victor ry. A Narrative of the 
Princ ~ Military Operations of the Civil 
War. From the Accession of Grant to the 
Command of the Union Armies to the End of 
the War. By WillisJ. Abbot. Illustrated by 
W.J. Jackson. 4x84, pp. x,329. The same. 
The Haunted Pool. (La Mare au Diable.) From 
the French of George Sand. By Frank Hun- 

ter Potter. [Illustrated with fourteen Etch- 
ings by Ruanux,. 9x6, pp. 180. The sa 
The Red Book Series. Giving and Keepin , PP. 
81. Dick , his Cousins, pp. 79. Nellie’s 
What pe le and -.—— 


e, Dp Tw 
nif, pp. 7x44 By FE. he and K 

Ww. Hamilton. eaae a c Chteaga: Congre 
gational Sunday-School and blishing 
EE, DE OU nrodonacecuachostaensachabednea> 
Talks’ to Sunday-school Teachers. , = 

Goodwin Pg tat ea, pp. xv, 192. 

N. Y.: A. W. Ha 


Martin Luther, Germany 8 Great Reformer, By 


Emma H. Adams. exit . Oak- 
land, CaL: Pacific pan rabhsbine Co. ase? 


Was Abraham Lincoln a Spiritualist? or, Curi- 
ous Revelations from the Life of a Trance 
Medium. By Mrs. Nettie Colburn, of White 
Plains, N. Y., her with Portraits, Le 
ters and Poems. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings and Tronentese = i geote, from Car- 


penter’s Portrait ae, PR: 


xxiv, = Philadelphia” » a. 


300 


yracuse, 


Thee Children of Wilton Chase. By L, 7, Meade. 
With six Original Iilustrations. | Bretens 
194x5, pp. 275. New York: Cassell 
Lost in Samoa: A Tale of pAventare in_ the 
Navigator Islands, By & c. Ellis. With 
eight Original filustFations by Gordon 
Browne. 73¢x5\4, pp. vill, 248. The same..... 
A Freachmen in Santee Recollection of Men 
Things. , tf With over one 
hendved and irty illustrations by E. W. 
Kemble. 8x6, pp. x, #5. The e same boccoesens 
The Story of Francis Cludde. 
Weyma x5, pp. 2. The 
The New Job. By Leopold von Sac nm  scomer 
Translated by Harriet Lieber C johen. TexOG, 
pp. vii, 270. The spme. 
A Girl in the Rorpethians. B Méni Muriel 
Dowic. 734x444, pp. xii, The sa 
The panel | Tnstitutions of the Senmiens. By 
lackmar, 4x6, ye. 25 
= "baltineene Mad.: mh “Johns Bekins 


180 


0» 


02 


‘on niedendessrctpeecestetsupes 20 


Mare rey the Bloc iii Rusae r. By Harry Castle- 
™} She, pp. 428. Philadelphia, Penn.: 

Porter & SNEce ogasanbhhuguewssgttencasesn ede 

Little eo eee “, ee’ ~ Duffy's Lesson. 

h leot 7%x5, pp. 260. Boston 
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ona Pp ic Sciences and Western 
. of the ““H. B. of L.”” Volume 
{I, Contain Lesson Second on “ The Prin- 
ciples and Elements of i] ” and a 
course from ‘Maxiliaries t to the 
ion of Inte! tole Natures.” 
BOND d.nnn 000002000002 cnscocessesecs 19 
Vatnpires. ademoiselle Réséda. By Julian 
Gordon. pp. 2%. The same.. 10 
The Swiss Republic. By Boyd Winchester. ‘gig 
Then “2 —pz gccceses Teac saeco 20 
e Sho} . By George PP. 
209. K ork: The Waverly Co............. 0% 
Morphine. A Tale of the Present Day. By Du- 
but de Lajoust. 754x454, pp. 14. e ome. 0 2 
Sermons on the Way of Salvation. 
G. Finne pp. 467, Ober — 
wi . ls pacesdcvepudgons coveesées 150 
The Bookworm. An [Illustrated Ay of 
Old-Time Literature. p. 380. New 
York: Armstrong & Son.........-.++++++ 3 00 
With Poet and An,’ Essays on Literature 
Davenport 
Adams. oo rage , Dp. vill, 228 = The same........ 13 
The Condition m Letter to 
L. Leo XIII By ooo t 
Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII on the 
Condition 0’ bor. T3gxs, \ 
ork: The Untied Sates ik ‘4 
use + OF, le ines. tory for 
or, By Em Marshall. 
New York: . P. Dutton ¢ 


Mr. 


Murra: 44, 
An Utter” ‘paiture, 
je i 
0 
The. Johnstown 8 
ne bert 


Little F Folk. A * of the Sioux. By William 
Stoddard. With fu 


8x6, pp. 2%. The 
KO’ NAZIS APQ’N 


The Senter League So 


of the Childhood 
esus the Savior. 
Evangelists and 


fees, Tx 


d Eapiicasione of is Frag: 


ani 
ments ” from the Schools of oot Bary Chala 
Greece, Italy, Scandina Designed 
or Students ‘of the Hi 


DI, Si, ROD CRs co cccccccccccscesces 
nzai. sot Hath, rm See in an Old Mi 
Pre ary Dean. 9x7, pp. 





Jenneon, H. ° re n, 
James M. Barnsley, oo i Hep m. With 


of Their Work in Black “and 1M¢xi8. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co, siage 
—T Dish. A Thoihas J. 

#0. The 


"x Novel. ._ By 
—_ 7x5, pp. * ork 





tories. 
9° "DD. 252. Th 








tage, and O 
Howe Fletcher. : 
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fourteen full-page illus- 
pS and seventy-two Head and Tail 
ia drawn La. cueeeuten 8. Dellenbaugh. 


ee ccccessoessecescosse 100 
mgster. Containing Song! 
for Devotional Servic: Social Entertain- 
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itics, By Fran 
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Gi, P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


RECENT 


PARTIES AND PATRONAGE. 


NAMES AND THEIR MEANING 


—The Scotsman. 


CELTIC FAIRY TALES. 


of the English Folk-Lore Society. (Uni- 

form with ‘English Fairy Tales.’’) 
2mo, illustrated, $1.75. 

THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE; 


THE ALH 


NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


AND FORTHC OMING 
LICATIONS. 


PUB- 


An Essay. By Lyon G. Tyler, President 
of William and Mary College (No. 68 
in the Question of the Day Series.) #1. 


A Book for the Curious. Giving the der- 
ivation and etymology of the names of 
Countries, Creeds, Sects, Days and 
Months, Royal Surnames, London Dis- 
tricts, Streets and Taverns, Festivals, 
Sobriquets, etc. Half leather, gilt top, 
$1.75. 


“ A book full of curious and scholarly information.” 


Collected by JOSEPH JACOBS, President 


OR, CAUSES OF CHANGE IN ANIT- 


MAL FORMS. A Study in Biology. 
By HvspBarpD WINSLOW MITCHELL, 
M.D. 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.75. 


AMBRA. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. A Residence 
in the Celebrated Moorish Palace, the 
‘* Alhambra,”’ with the Historical and 
Romantic Legends Connected with Its 
History. Darro Edition. Two volumes, 
octavo, cloth extra, gilt top, and with 
slip covers, binding decorated with hand- 
some Moorish designs (in box), $6.00. 

Printed from entirely new electrotype 
plates, illustrated with 31 photogravures 
from photographs, many of which were 
taken specially for this edition by R. H. 
Lawrence. 

Each page is surrounded by a MoorIsH 
BORDER IN RED AND“GOLD, the designs, siz- 
teen in number, being carefully copied from 
the decorations of the Palace. 


+# Notes ;on New Books sent on application. 


OLD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The largest Stock inthe United States, 








OF THE SON, 


THE ECLIPSE 


WHICH TAKES PLACE ON THE 25TH OF 
EACH MONTH WHEN. “ST. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE" APPEARS. 


By - way, have wort t arranged to take ‘St, 


Nic: * this yecor 


GHARLES SCRLBNER' SONS 


NEW BOOKS 

ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK, 
By Captain Joun G. BourKE, U.S. A. 
Illustrated. “vo. 50. 


3! 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 
ARAGON, The story as told by the Im- 
perial Ambassadors at the Court of Henry 
VIII. By JAMEs A. FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 
PATRICK HENRY: Life, Correspond- 
ence, and Speeches. By WILLIAM Wirt 





HENRY. Portrait. Eleven hundred sets 
printed from type. 3 vols., 8vo, net, $12.00. 
Vol. I. Ready. 


ACROSS RUSSIA. From 
the Danube. By Dr. C. 
Editor of the N. Y. 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. 


ELSKET, and Other Stories. 
NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $1.00. 


THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 
A Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs 
(Mrs. Ward). Lllustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


THE SABBATH IN PURITAN NEW 
ENGLAND. By Mrs. ALICE MORSE 
EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. A Book for 
Every One. By the author of ‘“ How to be 
Happy though Married,” “ Five Talents of 
Woman,” “ Manners Makyth Man.” $1.25 
THE POETRY OF TENNYSON, By 
HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Portrait. 12mo, #2.00. 


the Baltic to 
A. STODDARD. 
Observer. Tllus- 


By THOMAS 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE 
TUILERIES. In the FAmovcs WoMEN OF 


THE FRENCH Court. Translated from the 


French of [IMBERT DESAINT-AMAND. Each 
vol. 12mo0, with Portrait, 31.25. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By HENRY 
ADAMS, 12mo, #2.00. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIT- 
ERATURE OF THE OLD oe. 
MENT. By Prof.S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Oxford. Crown avo, net, $2.50. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL. Evidences, 
External and Internal, of Its Johannean 
Authorship. Essays by Dr. A. P. PEA- 
BopY, Prof. EzRA ABBoT, and Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT. 8vo, $1.50. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
IN THE TIME OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By Dr. EmMtL Scuvurer, Professor in the 
University of Giessen. Translated from 
the second German edition—revised and 
enlarged. 5 vols., 8vo, 8.00, net. 


AN EX CEPTI ONAL OFFER. 


The BOOK BUYER for November, the 
double Christmas Number, and January 
will be sent to any address for ONLY 2 
CENTS. The BOOK BUYER contains 
portraits and sketches of popular authors, 
selected illustrations and readings from the 
newest books, special articles by well-known 
writers, literary news, and many other in- 
teresting features. As a guide to current 
lgoratere # is invaluable. Send 2 cents 
and try it for three months. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES ScrriBNErR’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 











ON THE GROUND FLOOR! 


Rockwood’s New Photographic Establishment ha 
the Office, Reception room and 


Posing Room on the Ground Floor. 


a ge Gs. 
14 Broadway Coch BUN ., Holland Buixling, 








Send for Catalog of prices. 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 


New and Old Books, 
26 WARREN STREET. NEW YORK. 


“ THE NEW YORK COB ISTIAN noe FOR IN- 
TEMPERATE MEN,” 117 adi: 

S6th Street. Men addi 
hine, cocoaine, and Cid wie 


shot, 
“hristian Home es| 
t. card ete send ~~ = 
matt foc 8 cents. 


ment. For rates o1 
| eaeaeee, p sarge 
w t ss nt 
oT CHAS. A.B NG, Manager. 
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keady Saturday, Oct. 315t. 


“THE NOVEMBER CENTURY 


Begins a new volume with a number of great interest and pictorial beauty. 

A Double Frontispiece. Michelangelo’s Sibyls, engraved by Cole. 
A Rival of the Yosemite. The first fully illustrated description of 

By John Muir; with nine full-page pictures. 

What Are Americans Doing in Art? An important paper by 
Francis D. Millet, Vice-President of the American Academy of Design. 


«The Players,”’ the famous New York club founded by Edwin 
Booth, described by Brander Matthews, with striking illustrations. 


-Three Complete Stories (with illustrations), and first chapters of 


“THE NAULAHKA,” 


a wonderful cajion. 


young American writer. 


“In Lighter Vein” department. 


A New Life of Columbus, b 


A NOVEL OF AMERICA AND INDIA BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING AND WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 


In the invention and composition of this story Rudyard Kipling is associated with a 
The hero and heroine of the novel, who live in a “ booming ” 
Colorado town, are transplanted to India — he in search of a famous jeweled necklace 
(the “ Naulahka’’) said to be upon an Indian idol, and she as a physician to her own sex. 


The Food-Supply of the Future, by Prof. W. 0. Atwater. The first of a 
series of articles on agricultural topics, discussing ‘‘ The Farmer’s Discontent,” etc. 


The San Francisco Vigilance Committees of 1851, 1856 and 1877, 
described by their famous chairman, William T. Coleman, of San Francisco. 


“The Autobiography of a Justice of the Peace.”” By the 
well-known humorist Edgar W. Nye (“Bill Nye”). 


A Great German Artist. The work of Adolf Menzel, described 
by one of his pupils and richly illustrated with eleven engravings. 


The number contains also “ Southern Womanhood as Affected by the War”’ ; a new portrait of James 
Russell Lowell, accompanying a paper by Prof. George E. Woodberry; “ Mazzini’s Letters to an Eng- 
lish Family ’’; interesting contributions in “ Topics of the Time’’; “ Open Letters,” and the newly named 
With this number THE CENTURY begins its twenty-second year with 


A GREAT AMERICAN PROGRAM. 


Besides the serial features which begin in the November number, it will print, during the year, 
the distinguished Spaniard, Emilio Castelar (richly illustrated) ; 
important papers on The World’s Fair; a serial novel of the Great West, by Mary Hallock Foote ; 
one of New York life, by the author of “The Anglomaniacs,” and a novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell; a 
series of short stories, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 

Side,— written from his standpoint; a number of papers on Art Subjects, with Cole’s engravings 
of Old Masters; a series on Poetry by Edmund Clarence Stedman; one on American Speech by 
Edward Eggleston; articles by Gounod and other famous French Musicians on their life and 
work; illustrated papers on ** The Jews in New York,”’ with other articles on phases of New York 
life; papers by the well-known war-correspondent, Archibald Forbes, etc., etc. December will be 


A Richly Illustrated Christmas Number. 


Tue CENTuRY is issued on the rst of each month. A year’s subscription costs $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 
The new volume begins with November. Subscriptions are taken by newsdealers and booksel- 
l } 
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by post-office or expre: 


THE CENTURY CO. 
New York. 


$ articles on the American Indian, The Indian’s 


s, and by the publishers. Remittances should be made 
ss order, bank check, draft, or in registered letter. 


Tt contains ; 


Illustrated. 




















The ““D. L. MOODY LIBRARY.” 


“Mr. Moody has the merit, which many more culti- 
vated men lack, of ayine nothing that does not tend 
to the enforcement of the particular truth he is enun- 
ciating.”—Christian Leader. 

Eight Books 
Bound 
together in 

Four Volumes 


$4.00 


POST FREE 


THE WAY TO Gop. 
SOVEREIGN GRACE. 
SECRET POWER. 
To THE Work. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 
HEAVEN, Sais 





PREVAILING PRAYER. 
TWELVE SELECT SERMONS. 


LATEST ISSUE: 
SOVEREIGN GRACE: 


Its Seurce, Its Nature, Its Effects 
mo, cloth, 60 cents. Paper covers, 30 cents. 

. ,. There can be no need for us to commend the living 
lazing speech of our brother Moody. Who can eq 
im in natural simplicity all aglow with holy pas- 

sion?” —C, H. Spurgeon, in Whe Sword ana 4 


SMALL BOOK 6 —suek Square lémo. Suitable 
either for giving away or for enclosing in letters. 


— 3 cents each; 35 cents per dozen; or $2.50 per 100 
‘or sale sent 
receipt of tae pe by the an ol ees 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New Yorse CHICAGO 
*OUnion Square, Eust 148-150 Madison St. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.270,05'"<., 


ounty Seat List, Pittshurch, New York, 














® ’ 7 
. 
A Fascinating Biography 
FROM THE N. Y. EXAMINER 

** No biography issued this season will 
be read with greater interest than that 
of Austin Phelps, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. It is such a memoir as an affec- 
tionate daughter might be eapected to 
write, but it is, in addition, such a book 
as only a woman of genius could produce. 
It differs much from the conventional 
biogruphy, and differs greatly for the bet- 
ter. The book is fascinating, so skillfully 
is the story told, but more attractive still 
is the saintly character that shines forth 
from its pages. It is one of the few books 
that no Christian man or woman can 
afford not to read.” 


One volume, 8vo, Illustrated, $2.00. 


CHARLES ScripnEr’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


Many Mistakes Mended—#00 Errors in English 

rrected,by Marion N. Tibbals. 12mo... ..... $1.00 
Bible Student's Cyclopedia. Ifmo......... 1.50 
Youn n’s culties with His Bible 





TE Sits DERE. < cn anpesevemradinnepdbia sn vkds sees 1 
A eeatew'e Thought on Living Themes.. 1.0 
Bases as, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. sche. 
By mail on receipt of oy r 
TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
Send for Catalog. 26 Warren St., New York City 


EDUCATION. 











ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH and Mu- 

sera pubeshi itor’ beret 
} ° u e) 
charger Miss'r P. Sherw “4 


vision of W, H, Sherwood, 


ood, and under the super- 





THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ** THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “* THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retailed at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
Early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 





5th Ave.,cor, 16th St., N.Y, 
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American Tract Society’s 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN. A Life of 
Christ. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 446 pp. 8vo._ Cloth, 
$1.50. Exceedingly clear; his Rictaresqas descri 
tions have a rare attraction for bot 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the Old Tes- 
tament. Cham Chamberlain, Blaikie, 
Conder, Sayce, and Cairns. 319pp. mo. Cloth, $1. 
“At a time when one encounters so much that 
tends to disturb old time faith in the reliability of in- 
spired Scripture, a book like this is most welcome.” — 
Standard. 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the New Tes- 
tament. By Maclear, Meyer, Bruce, Des Islets, 
and Stoughton. 323 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
“The Tract Society is keeping well up to its high 
standard in sending out such timely and useful vol- 


' umes as these.”—Golden Rule. 


SUNNY HOURS, By Mrs. M.D. Brine. A hand- 
pp. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS IN PEN AND PEN- 
ML. An elegant gift book, in artistic binding, 
half white cloth, fall gilt. 80 pp. 4to. $1. Contains 
many beautiful engravings, {linstrating gems of 
thought from Emerson, Longfellow, Browning, 
Tennyson, etc. 


AGNES GIBERNE’S SCIENTIFIC SERIES 
THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. 534 pp. 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 315 pp. 
AMONG THE STARS, 3511 pp. 
THE OCEAN OF AIR. 38 pp. 
FATHER ALDUR, 376 pp. 
Five beautifully illustrated 12mo vols., each $1.25; 
the set in a box, #6. 


“Miss Giberne is both a skilled story-writer and a 
writer of accurate books of porns science, and in 
these bright books she combines both characters”— 

Sunday-school Times. 


some 4to volume, profusely illustrated, 254 $1. 
DAPHNE DALLAS. By Elmer Lynde. 12 illus- 
trations. 28 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


THE SWALLOW STORIES. 2 i6mo vols., in 
a box. Large type and new illustrations. %3. 


APPLES OF GOLD for 1891. Four colored 
pictures and 200 other illustrations. Quarto, 50 cts. 


THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC for 
1892. l0cents. $1 per dozen; #7 per hundred. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 4 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 122 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SANFRANCISCO,735MarketSt 





MUSIC. 


1891. For Christmas Time, 1891. 





’ i Dr. W. H. DOANE’s Cantata 

Santa Ss Surprise, for this Season. Charming 

Music, Merry Songs, Appreciative Recitations, En- 

oyable Dialogues, easily rendered by children. 

rice, 30 cts. by mail. 

\ i Dr. RonERT LowRyY’s 

The Lord’s Anointed, 27° oe aN ib 

will be found in the front rank. The new songs, as 

well as the introduction of familiar hymns in which 

all can join, make it a very excellent and desirable 
Christmas Exercise. Price, 5 cts. by mail. 


i i A kindergarten servic 
The Christmas King. for the little folks, by 
Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. Price, 5 cts. by majj, 


i furnishes new 

Christmas Annual No. 22 carols for this 

season by experienced composers. Price, 4 cts. 
by mail. 


; i for Christmas Time, No, 2, sent on 
Recitations receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 
A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A 
full catalogue of Christmas Music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


FAR AS THE MORNING. 


The new 8.8. Music Book. The greatest of them 
all. Postpaid, 35cts. Full Orchestra Arrangement 
for 10 Instruments, or separate parts if desired. 
J.H. KURZENKNABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Penn. 





SABBATH DAY MUSIC 
A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, en- 
graved plates, Very comprehensive. 3) pieces 
for piano or organ. 

CHOICE SACRED SOLOS 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Ten- 
or. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS FO s0W 
Volces oR LOW 


40 songs for Contralto, Baritone and Bass. 
CHOICE SACRED DUETS 

#0 beautiful duets by standard authors. 
SONG CLASSICS, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical 
songs, of acknowledged reputation. 


PIANO CLASSICS, Vols, 1 and 2 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 
44 and 31 pieces respectively. Only the best 
composers are represented. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS, Vols. 1 
and 2 
Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy 
but effective music. 
Any volume, postpaid, in paper, $1; 
boards, $1.25: Cloth Gilt, $2. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


0. H. DITSON & 00., J, E. DITSON & 00., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


Winnowed ‘Songs. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


Has been adopted by a large number of Sunday- 
schools. It is the most singable book of its kind, 


’ Price, $35 per 100. 


pel HymnsNo.6 
By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
Believed by many to be the best of the series, 


Price, 830 per 100. 


The John Church Co., | The Biglow & Main Oo., 
Cincinnati & New York.| New York & Chicago. 











J -CHURCH C6@,, Music Publishers, ( incinnati, 0, 
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he November 


Scribner 


which is published to- 
day, appeals to all tastes. 
Its articles upon explor- 
ation and travel, the 
\ political, the artistic, and 
the practical represent 
the best that can be brought together. 


The Wrecker, Rosert Lovis Stevenson's serial, reaches a { 
critical point in the story. ///ustrated. { 

The Naval Apprentice System, is an entertaining article, 
by Lieut. A. B. Wyckoff, with illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum. 

Explorations in the Sierra Madre is the first of a series of 
articles by Dr. Carl Lumholtz, author of “Among Cannibals.” 
With 17 illustrations. 

The Ocean Steamship as a Freight Carrier, by John H. 
Gould, completes the successful steamship series. Profusely illustrated. 

The Railway Across the Sahara, is an account of the pro- 
posed great undertaking by Napoléon Ney. J//ustrated. 

The Federation of Australia is by Hon. Alfred Deakin, M.P., } 
of the National Australian Convention. 

The Picturesque Quality of Holland—Figures and Cos- 
tumes, is a delightful article, by George Hitchcock, with many 
drawings by the author. 

Octave Thanet contributes a clever story. 

Mr. Andrew Lang completes his “Adventures Among Books.” 
There is an interesting article on Mr. Lowell as a Teacher. 
Poems by Duncan Campbell Scott, Julian Hawthorne, W. V. 
Moody, and the department “The Point of View.” 























The November Number is for sale to-day 
on news-stands throughout the country. 


Price, 25 cts. $3.00 a year. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Y ork. | 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’§ LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


SEAS AND LANDS. 


By. Sir EpDWIn ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.1L, etc. Author of “ The Light of Asia,” etc. 
With 42 full-page illustrations from photographs and 30 illustrations in the text. 
One volume 8vo, gilt top, cloth, ornamental, $5.00. 
This is the account of the journey of the author of “ The Light of Asia” through Canada and the United 
States and of his prolonged residence in Japan, in the course of which he made a careful stady of Japanese 


manners and customs. In these letters he describes a Japanese Dinner, Militant Japan, a Japanese Health Re- 
resort, the Ascent of Fuji San, etc., etc. 


PP Oe 








ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S NEW BOOK. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; 


OR, SCENES IN THE DAYS OF NERO. An Historic Tale. By the VENERABLE 
ARCHDEACON Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Authorof the “ Life of Christ,” etc., etc. 


One volume, large crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


“ The purport of this tale is no less high and serious than that which I have had in view in every other book 
which [ have written. It has been the illustration of a supreme and deeply interesting problem, the causes 
namely, why a religion so hum)le in its origin ani so feeble in its cartht resources as Christianity won so 
majestic a victory over the power, the glory, and the intellect of the civilized world. Bectract from Preface. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS’ NEW BOOK. 


WITH MY FRIENDS. 


TALES TOLD IN PARTNERSHIP. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS With an Introductory Essay on the 
Art and” Mystery of Collaboration. One volume, 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Six tales written in Dertnesehip with Mr. H. C, Bun- 
ner, ¥ - Pollock, and Mr. F. 


A MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF RE- 
LIGION. 


By P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, Professor of 
Theology at Amsterdam. Translated by Mrs, CoL- 
YER-FERGUSON (née Max Muller). Revised by the 
author. Crown 8vo, $3.50. 


THE BATTLE OF BELIEF: 


A REVIEW OF THE PRESENT ASPECTS OF 
THE CONFLICT. By NEVIsoN LORAINE, Vicar 
of Grove Park, West London; author of “The 
Sceptics’ Creed,” “ The Voice of the Prayer Book,” 
etc., etc. 12mo, $1.75. 

“Mr. Loraines’s argument is very strong and the 
style interesting . . . avery storehouse of materi. 
al and references in the matter of evidence,”—CHRIs- 
TIAN UNION. 





Mr. G. H. Jessop, Mr. Ww, 
Anstey, with an introductory essay reprinted from 
Longman’s Magazine. 


THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS; 


Os, THOUGHTS ON THE COMMUNION OF 
SAINTS AND THE LIFE OF THE WORLD TO 
COME. Collected chiefly from English writers by 
L. P. Witha Preface by the Rev. HENRY ScoTT 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon hesidentiary of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00,, 15 East 16th St., New York. 
VIEWS Sercapet. tries i. trtows EPILEPSY. 


0c. Ord 
taken. Send for doccr tp eft open ae pet the only resisel mode of treatment. 
pamp! 4 


ti 
VIEW OO.. Bank Bui ing. Colorado 8) 
DR. WILLIAMSON, New Loudon, Conn. 














EWSPAVPER ADVERTISING. 


es, 30 Cents. 


79, Fas THE LEAOING MAGAZINE ADVERTIS'NG AGENTS. 
G6. P. ROWELL & CO., 10'Spruce Street, N. Y. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..20? Broadway,N.Y. 








Financial. 
CURRENCY QUESTIONS. 


OnE of the problems which the people 
of America will be called upon to solve in 
the future is tofind the best method for 
re-organizing or re-arranging our na- 
tional currency. The National Banking 
laws made a safe circulating medium for 
us by allowing national banks to issue 
notes as money, provided these issues were 
secured by the deposit of United States 
bonds at Washington. This idea was a 
grand one, and the plan is worthy of 
Secretary Chase and others who orig- 
inated it and put it into operation. It 
secured a safe currency, and provided also 
for the issue of enough money for com- 
mercial purposes. The banks would con- 
tinue to buy Government bonds and issue 
notes under such bonds, as long as they 
could lend the money thus acquired at a 
profit; and this inturn meant acontinued 
issue as long as more money was really 
needed by the public. Butfor some year: 
the Government restrictions and the high 
price of bonds combined with the plen- 
teousness of other money (silver, for ex- 
ample) which the banks could secur 
through deposits, have all lessened thx 
amount of bank notes outstanding year by 
year. This is only another way of,saying 
that the currency needs of the Americar 
people have in the long run regulated the 
money output; but on the other hand— 
and particularly since Government will 
at last pay off all its bonds and so force all 
bank notes out of existence—we must look 
forward toa time when the $150,000,00( 
of national bank notes will be withdrawn 
from circulation. This means that the 
problems of our currency—its forms, its 
conditions of issue and its safety—must be 
taken up and solved as a part of our Na- 
tional Treasury system. 

A few weeks ago we presented tables 
showing how smalla figure gold coin and 
bullion made in the total money of the 
country and particularly in the Treasury 
of the United States; and at the same 
time how large a proportion of these total 
moneys consisted of silver and notes based 
on silver,these being taken into the Govern- 
ment accounts as precious metal at about 
one third more than real value in open 
market. The country to which we look 
for discussions of finance most nearly re 
sembling our own is England. The last 
return made by the Bank of England 
available for quotation in the United 
States was on October 7th, 1891. The Issue 
Department—which alone issues notes for 
general circuculation as money—make the 
following report: 


Fov't debt... .£11,015,100 
ther securi- 





2 Ciecece 2005 5,434,900 
Notes issued. . £39,253,135|Gold_ coin and 

bullion....... 22,808,135 

£39,258,135 


A glance at this table shows why English 
paper money is everywhere considered as 
good as gold, for practically it is gold. 
Nearly 60 per cent. of the whole note issue 
of the bank is based on gold coin and 
bullion. And if to the gold weadd Gov- 
ernment bonds (remembering that United 
States bonds were alone considered basis 
enough for our national bank note system) 
we have nearly 90 per cent of English paper 
currency backed by gold and the bonds of 
the Government, these being considered 
next to gold as security. No national 
bank in continental Europe requires so 
large a percentage of gold as does the 
Bank of England. 

In Europe the currency of the different 
nations is really regulated by the State 
Bank, which also does an ordinary banking 
business. The volume of currency is not 
regulated by the Governments themselves 
but by the State Banks which are semi- 
public institutions. The situation is differ- 
ent, therefore, from that of the United 
States where the Federal Government 
does its own business through its Treasury 
Department. The European theory seems 
to be that there can be no hard and fas‘ 
rule about the amount of money needed 
for circulation; that in fact this needed 
amount varies from time to time. Hence, 
they think, it follows that no State officer 
can by any possibility figure out how 
much money he ought to put out or take 
in. Since, however, that nation is the 











easier in its business which has the best 
adjustment between requirements and 
volume of money, it follows, they 
say, that the whole matter should 
be committed to those actually in the 
money business, bankers, that is, whose 
operations are large enough to enable them 
to base their judgment on broad facts and 
not merely on local fluctuations of trade. 
Of course the Government in granting such 
privileges as this of money issue to a bank, 
insists upon such rules as will protect the 
people against losses through bad money, 
but further than this they think a govern- 
ment should not go. 

From this reasoning many have argued 
that the best solution of our own currency 
questions lay in the establishment of a 
semi-national bank, with branches in all 
cities. There is much to be said in favor 
of such a plan as far as the currency 
juestion itself goes, but since the defeat of 
the National Bank bills in Congress our 
people have generally not been in favor 
of a national bank, believing it to be op- 
posed to the genius of our federal institu- 
sions. These objections have of course no 
weight in Europe, so we find in Spain, 
France, Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, 
\ustria and in other States, that questions 
currency and of national banks are 
ound up together. 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE were few developments of im- 
portance in the financial world. Stocks 
ire generally higher, but the advance was 
accomplished upon a small volume of 
ousiness and upon transactions traceable 
lirectly to the professional element. 
Jne important group of stocks, the Van- 
lerbilts, must, however, be excepted, for 
chey were in active demand in conse- 
juence of the anticipated declaration of 
extra dividends at the end of the year. 
he New York Central Board is said to 
have committed itself tothis plan. News, 
tho meager, was favorable to better 
prices. Our market for pork is to be re- 
stored in the European countries that 
nave discriminated against it; the amount 
of gold so far received or now in transit 
from Europe is about $21,000,000, and the 
movement of the wheat market has been 
favorable to large purchases for export, 
which will shortly be reflected in an in- 
creased supply of commercial bills in the 
exchange market. The recent falling off 
in the export purchases of wheat was a 
factor in the rise in exchange rates the 
last week, tho the market has also been 
affected by the closing of sterling loans 
made three months ago in behalf of the 
Union Pacific Company. 








The general tendency of sterling rates is 
usually downward at this season, and crop 
conditions at home and abroad indicate 
that this year will be no exception. Some 
careful estimates place our crop of wheat 
this year at fully 600,000,000 bushels, the 
movement of which from first hands has 
not yet fairly commenced. The annual 
consumption of wheat for food and for 
seed purposes in this country is estimated 
at about 350 or 375,000,000 bushels, so that 
without taking into the account the unex- 
ported surplus of last year’s crops we have 
an apparent excess of over 200,000,000 
bushels awaiting a foreign market. Euro- 
pean crops of wheat are this year a fail- 
ure with few exceptions; from some quar- 
ters we have reports of serious crises aris- 
ing from poor agricultural conditions. 
England can hope to bring wheat from 
some of her provinces, but not sufficient 
for her total consumption. We have to 
go back about ten years'to find a parallel 
to the present condition of affairs in Eu- 
rope, when in one year (1881) the foreign- 
ers purchased about 190,000,000 bushels of 
wheat from this country. They paid for 
it an average price of $1.20, while the cur- 
rent market price is about fifteen cents 
lower. It therefore seems reasonable to 
anticipate that foreign requirements of 
American wheat will almost if not quite 
equal our exportable surplus. 


Speculation is dull, but general business 
all through the country is remarkably 
active. In the West it is largely increas- 
ing in volume, and a gradual improve- 
ment is reported from the South: while in 
the Eastern States the dullness is not so 
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marked as it was ten days ago. Collec- 
tions are improving in nearly all direc- 
tions, and the enlarging movement of the 
crops is enabling the farmers to settle ac- 
counts and begin purchases for the com- 
ing season. The slow but steady increase 
in the demand for money outside of New 
York gives promise of healthy trade for 
fall and winter. Bradstreet’s reports bank 
clearings of sixty-four cities for the past 
week as $1,213,155,065, which is a decrease 
of 3} per cent. compared with the same 
week in 1890. Of sixty-one cities thirty- 
three show decreases; but the aggregate 
decline 1s largely due to the loss of 5.8 per 
cent. in New York. As for the cities out- 
side of New York, the declines are mostly 
traceable to the lower prices of agri- 
cultural and manufactured _ products, 
and to the fact that Western and 
Southern merchants and jobbers are 
now engaged in working off, to the best 
of their ability, a large amount of old 
stocks accumulated through fear of the 
results of tariff legislation and because of 
enormous production. The more impor- 
tant increases in the volume o. clearings 
were as follows: At Chicago, 5.9 per cent.; 
St. Louis, 8.1 per cent.; Minneapolis, 8.7 
per cent.; Houston, 23.8 per cent.; St. 
Paul, 20.9 per cent; Memphis, 31.6 per 
cent.; Lowell, 20.9 per cent.; Lexington, 
23.4 per cent.; Galveston, 38.9 per cent. 
The following are the more significant de- 
creases: At Boston, 2 per cent.; Philadel- 
phia, 4.2 per cent.; Pittsburgh, 14.2 per 
cent.; New Orleans, 1.5 per cent.; Duluth, 
32.4 per cent.; Norfolk, 15.7 per cent.; 
Fort Worth, 51 per cent.; Lincoln, 4.2 per 
cent. 


The completed statistics of foreign trade 
for eight months of the current year en- 
able some interesting comparisons. The 
average imports of free and dutiable mer- 
chandise for the first eight months of the 
five years from 1886 to 1890, inclusive, were 
$498,440,000, while the imports for the 
same period in 1891 were $565,640,000, or 
about $67,000,000 above the average. As 
compared with the average, free goods in- 
creased about $120,000,000, and dutiable 
imports decreased about $54,000,000. The 
average exports during the same months. 
1886 to 1890, were $449,295,000. For 
1891 the exports were $554,734,000, or $105,- 
438,000 above the average. During the 
five years above stated the average excess 
of imports over exports for the eight 
months was $50,000,000, while this year it 
was unly about $10,000,000. So small an 
excess of imports of merchandise _ this 
year, even without taking into the reckon- 
ing the large exports of gold made earlier in 
the year, would justify the expectation of 
continued large imports of gold during the 
coming three months. Withso small a 
balance of imports for eight months, and 
the certainty of unusually large exports of 


products for the balance of the year, there . 


can be no two opinions as to the gold 
movement, 


Prices of wheat closed at from one to 
two cents lower for the week. Exports of 
wheat at New York and Baltimore de- 
creased 500,000 bushels. Total exports of 
wheat and wheat flour from eleven United 
States and one Canadian port were 3,783,- 
000 bushels, against 4,365,000 bushels last 
week, Western receipts were very heavy. 
Cotton shows no important net change in 
prices. Exports were 181,200 bales, against 
187,626 bales the same week last year. 
L:ve hogs are a shade lower, but cattle are 
steady. There is more inquiry for steel 
rails. Refined sugar is § of a cent lower 
on reduced consumptive demand. Ware- 
house deliveries of coffee are heavier, and 
the price has advanced 20 cents per 100 
pounds. Bar silver is 18 cents per ounce 
lower. Purchases for London account 
have reduced the stock. September net 
exports were about $1,000,000, and for the 
nine months about $5,500,000. Petroleum 
is 11 cents lower, with smaller exports. 
Thus far in October American spinners 
have taken 60,000 bales. more cotton than 
last year, 


The Bank of England again allowed its 
minimum rate of discount w remain at 3 
per cent., tho it lost £365,000 on balance. 
The London Economist says of the Bank's 
sources of gold supply; 

‘The internal movements cannot be 





trusted to permanently re-enforce the re- 
serve; and as in view of the obligations it 
has undertaken the Bank cannot suffer it to 
be much further reduced, if the gold with- 
drawals continue the rate must be raised. 
And as it is practically certain that gold 
will continue to be withdrawn both for the 
United States and elsewhere, the upward 
movement expected this week must be re- 
garded as only postponed for a little. It 
may be made any day; for if gold is taken in 
any quantity action is not likely to be de- 
ferred until the weekly meeting of the di- 
rectors, but will in all probability be taken 
at once.” 


The loan market is easy. Rates on call 
averaged 3@3} per cent., with transactions 
at as low as 2 per cent. Prime commer- 
cial paper rates about 5}@6} per cent. 
Time money is loaning at 4 per cent. for 
thirty and sixty days, 44@5 per cent. for 
three and four months and 54@6 per cent. 
for six months. About $3,500,000 gold ar- 
rived during the week. The shipments of 
currency to the South and West amount 
to about $600,000 per day. The ease of 
money, which promises to continue, is be- 
ing reflected in a materially increased de- 
mand for bonds, which has advanced 
prices largely. European purchases were 
prominent in this department. The North- 
western Grangers will soon require more 
currency, but it remains to be seen wheth- 
er there is sufficient surplus cash at West- 
ern reserve centers to meet their drafts 
without resuming the heavy movement 
from New York. 


BANK: STOCKS. 
The following were the bids for bank 
stocks: 
d 
AMETICH.......-200000e 202 


Columbia.... 
Commerce... 






Fourteenth Street.... 130 
Fourth National...... 170 
Garfield National.... 40) 
German-American .. 120 
Germania............. 330 
Ha@novef.........+s+000 345 


Manhattan 





' 
° } 
First National........ 2500 | 


hi 
Seaboard National... 179 
Seventh National.... % 


desmen’s. % 
Western National.... 115 





Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 24th, 1891, were: 




















The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Oct. 17. Oct. 24. Differences. 
Loans. .......+++ 3405,354,300 $405,602,400 Inc. $248,100 
Specie..........06 75,900,000 82,210,100 Inc. 6,310,100 
Legal tenders... 36,414,600 34,281,200 Dec. 2,133,400 
Deposits.......... 413,139,600 416,400,600 Inc. 3,261,000 
Circulation...... 5,579,100 5,576,000 Dec. 3,100 


The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


GEES. .cccceceses $75,900,000 $82,210,100 Inc. $6,310,1): 
Legal tenders... 36,414,600 34,231,290 Dec. 2,133,409) 

Total reserve. .$112,314,600 $116,491,300 Inc. $4,176,7)) 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 103,234,900 104,100,159 Inc. 815,259 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MENEB....... 00000 9,029,700 12,391,150 Inc. 3,361,450 
Deficiency of reserve Oct. 25, ISW...........20.ee0e 124,875 





UNITED STATES BONDS, 


Bid. Asked. 
ere 10 ate 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered...........sceeeeeeeee 116g =«117% 
U. &. 46, 190E, CORBOR...ccvcccccce cccccsccocce 116% «i117 
Cervenay GR, TA... ..cccccsvecesesccccceescoess i ose 
Crpemery On, BOGE. ...cniscccccscecccscccescccces 112% 

CUPS ORG GA TE we vccctvscccccvevsccesccocesed 115 
CeaPORey Gi, BIB. 0.000.066 ctpodscdvcttaccegccvcs 117% 
CeBTOMey OB, BIND cic osc ctiswes Kccccccdcccctoces 120 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The rates for business were: Sixty days, 
4.808; demand, 4.83%; cables, 4.844. Com- 
mercial bills, 4.793@4.794, 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The will of Mrs. Hopkins-Searles 
which involves $60,000,000 was sustained 
by the Probate Court at Salem, Mass., 
last week. Notice of appeal was given. 


....Asanindication of the value of the 
present enormous crop to the Kansas 
farmer, it is stated that during the month 
of September the amount of mortgages paid 
off and realized was 40 per cent. in excess 
of the amount filed. 


....The raisin industry of California is 
a very important and growing one. The 
crop this year is a large one, and recently 
twenty-six car loads were shipped to New 
York in one train, Thefruitis very fine, 





and the curing of the second crop is well 
advanced. 


....One of the latest food adulterations is 
artificial coffee. The counterfeit beans are 
made of wheat flour, and are very difficult 
to distinguish from real roasted coffee. 
The groove down the middle of the bean 
is irregular and shallow, but when mixed 
with 15 or 20 per cent. of real coffee it 
would be extremely difficult to discover 
the fraud. 

...-President Kimball,of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad Company, says that the 
entire Ohio extension is expected to be 
completed next July. This will open up 
the whole West to Pocahontas coke and 
coal. If the many and varied interests 
along the line of the Norfolk and Western 
were only half developed, it would prob- 
ably require seven times the present 
capacity of that road to accommodate the 
traffic. 


....There is to be a new trust company 
in this city which will be organized by and 
the stock mainly held by the trustees of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company. A 
liberal charter’ of an extinct company, 
known as the Guarantee and Indemnity 
Company, has been secured. It is under- 
stood that the concern will have a capital 
of $1,000,000 and that it will do business 
under the name of the Guarantee and In- 
demnity Company. 


....-A gentleman recently returning 
from an extended tour through Europe 
says that everywhere he went the greatest 
interest was manifested in regard to the 
coming World’s Fair; that great prepara- 
tions were being made to send goods, 
wares and merchandise to be exhibited, 
and that from what he heard he should 
imagine that every third person intended 
to visit America at that time. While this 
may be somewhat overdrawn there is no 
doubt that Europe is taking a great inter- 
est in the World’s Fair and will be largely 
represented by goods and persons. 


....It is very interesting and important 
to know that the exports of wheat and flour 
from all countries to Europe for the eleven 
months, ending October 17th, were 100,640,- 
000 bushels, of which 37,160,000 were for 
the United Kingdom and 63,300,090 were 
for the continent. As the wants for the 
eleven weeks were only 77,000,000 bushels, 
an excess is shown of 23,000,000 bushels over 
requirements, showing that the European 
buyers took time by the forelock and in 
less than three months about one-third of 
the estimated requirements for the year 
were shipped. 


....E, A. Albertson, recently Cashier of 
the Fidelity Trust Company of Tacoma, 
Washington, stole about $20,000 in money 
and $1,000,000 in securities. He also 
changed the combination of the vault lock 
and then wrote to the President of the 
Trust Company what he had done; how 
much money he had stolen and the secur- 
ities he had taken, offering, if he granted 
him indemnity from arrest, to return the 
$1,000,000 in securities and reveal the com- 
binition of the vault lock. The President 
sent himan agreement to this effect and 
recovered the securities. Later, Mr. Al- 
bertson was arrested and has now pleaded 
guilty and has been returned to jail. There 
was a coolness about this man’s method 
making it decidedly interesting. 


....Mr. Joseph F. Blaut has been elected 
President of the Madison Square Bank to 
succeed Mr. W. Wetmore Cryder. Mr. 
Blaut is a member of the banking house of 
Hellman & Blaut, and was actively en- 
gaged in the recent re-organization of the 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ and Columbia 
Banks of this city. The Vice-President is L. 
J. Fitzgerald, ex-Treasurer of the State of 
New York; Mr. Lewis Thompson continues 
as Cashier, the Assistant Cashier being C. 
E. Selover. In addition to the three gentle- 
men named above, the directors include: 
F. A. Kursheedt,of Kursheedt Manufactur- 
ing Co.; A. 8. Kalischer; R. T. McDonald, 
Manufacturer of Electrical Appliances; 
Simon Ottenberg, of Ottenberg Brothers; 
A. L. Soulard, President German-Ameri- 
can Real Estate Title Guarantee Co.; and 
E. S. Stokes. The Madison Square Bank 
has a capital of $1,000,000 and a sarplus of 
$170,000, 





....Secretary Seward in the purchase of 
Alaska placed the citizens of the country 
of this and succeeding generations under 
lasting obligations to him. It will bea 
surprise to most people to know that the 
total product of Alaska exported during 
the year amounted to $8,941,515. There 
were no less than 688,332 cases of salmon, 
valued at $2,753,328; whalebone worth $1,- 
503,333; gold and silver bullion, $1,000,000; 
21,596 fur seals taken under lease, $647,- 
880, while 60,000 skins taken by poachers 
were valued at $1,800,000. In addition 
there were other exports making up the 
total as given above, and yet with this 
great production the country is govern- 
ed in more or less of a haphazard way, 
and the legal and political status of the 
native population is badly defined. The 
next Congress might profitably devote 
considerable attention to Alaskan affairs. 


...-lt is an undeniable fact that for 
some time past money has been increasing 
in value. Three years ago investors found 
it extremely difficult to realize more than 
from 34 to, at the ontside, 44 per cent. on 
Al securities, and were often obliged to 
accept as low as 8 percent. One of the 
great life insurance companies, the Con- 
necticut Mutual, of Hartford, so long ago 
as 1882, seeing the drift of things, wrote 
their new business upon the assumption 
that their money would only earn 3 per 
cent. interest. Of course, this was an ex- 
treme measure of safety, as they un- 
doubtedly realized on their investments 
more than this rate. During the last two 
years, and notably the last twelve months, 
money has become more and more valua- 
ble, and, in consequence, investors are 
able to buy first-class securities which will 
now net them about 5 per cent. Two 
years ago United States 4 per cent. bonds 
were selling at 128 to 129; they now bring 
only 117, and a corresponding decline has 
taken place in many of the best securities 
on the market. 


....The following stocks, bonds and se- 
curities were sold at auction on the 20th 
and 21st insts. 


$5,000 City of Brooklyn 6 per cent. public park 


DN iis co crea nscnrdeetnes tender enn ds 143% 
4shares Williamsburgh City Fire Ins. Co......345 
12 shares Germania Fire Ins. Co................ li 


18 shares Nassau Fire Ins. Co. of Brooklyn....140 
13 shares Williamsburgh Gas Light Co...... 110% 


# shares Phenix Ins. Co. of Brooklyn.......... 150 
30 shares Rutgers Fire Ins. Co.................. 107 
16 shares Citizens’ Ins. Co........0. sesccescooes 110 
13 shares Pacific Fire Ins. Co.............20000+ 149 
12 shares Home Ins, Co..........cescecceseeces 14654 
20 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co................. 128 


$5,000 Bleecker St. & Fulton Ferry Railroad Co. 
first mort. 7 per cent. bonds.....1107¢ and int. 
33,000 Central Park, North & East River Rd. Co. 


eo ee 114 and int. 
375 shares Nicaragua Canal Com. Co............ 20 
85 shares People’s Trust Co. of Brooklyn....... 208 
31,000 Ohio River Rd. first mort. five per cent. 

I ninicnkimannecesthccunsdecessoccessad 95 
4 shares Continental Ins. Co.................05- 230 
2 shares Oswego and Syracuse Rd. Co......... 185 
10 shares Continental Ins Co.................565 230 
32 shares Standard Oil Trust.................. 15744 


10 shares Consolidated Fire Works Co. pfd...724% 
15 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. pref... ...98@994 


40 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co......... 745 
100 shares San Miguel Gold Placer Co, 70c. share. 
600 shares Ohio Central Rd. Co............ $110 lot 
7l shares New Jersey Lighterage Co....... $18 lot. 


....With the progress that has been 
made in the manufacture of sugar in 
Louisiana it has come about that molasses 
is now regarded as almost a waste prod- 
uct. There is no market for the lower 
grades, and tens of thousands of gallons 
are thrown away. Many planters gave it 
away last year to any one who would fur- 
nish the barrels and pay the freight, while 
others stored it in large reservoirs, hoping 
that the price would rise so that they could 
afford to shipit. This year the product 
will be greater than ever before, and it is 
to be expected that the prices will be low- 
er and the waste greater. Any one whocan 
show the planters how to utilize this prod- 
uct will be a benefactor. The Planter, a 
journal published at New Orleans in the 
interest of the sugar growers, has advised 
that the waste molasses be used as fuel. 
According to The Planter, molasses burns 
with a high heat in combination with 
wood or wood fiber, and by sprinkling it 
on dried bagasse (the refuse of cane after 
the juice has been pressed out) an excel- 
lent fuel is obtained. If only half of the 
molasses produced is used for fuel, The 
Planter estimates a substitute will be fur: 
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nished for 75,000 or 100,000 tons of coal, [ 
which is more than enough for the manu- | 
facture of all the sugar in Lousiana. 


-In October, 1881, Charles T. Coit, 
President of the First National Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was granted a year’s leave 
of absence, and the Cashier, Reuben P. 
Lee, was made Vice-President and put in 
charge of the bank. Up to this time the 
institution had done a thriving business, 
and paid large dividends besides accu- 
mulating a handsome surplus. In April, 
1882, the bank was compelled to go into 
liquidation, and it was discovered that it 
had been reduced to acondition of insolv 
ency through the malfeasance of the act- 
ing President who had engaged in specu- 
lation and had made reckless loans of the 


bank’s funds to himself, and his friends, 
etc., the directors having neglected to 
direct, and thisin the face of a resolution 
adopted by their board to hold monthly 
meetings and look after the bank’s affairs. f 
The receiver brought suit to hold the 
directors liable for the losses made through 
the acting President, and in the Circuit 
Court the decision was in favor of the 
directors. The receiver appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, five mem- 
bers of which, including the Chief Justice, 
sustained the decision of the Circuit Court, 
A motion 
for a re-hearing of the appeal is made for 


while four members dissented. 


the purpose of allowing the Government to 
take a share in the argument of the case, 
if granted the Attorney General will be 
associated in the argument with the pri- 
vate counsel for the receiver. It is very 
much to be hoped that the motion for a 
hearing will be entertained and that a 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
may be rendered. Directors who do not 
direct are much too common, and it has 
become an absolute necessity that their 
responsibility should be detined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
DIVIDEND. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable November 2d. 





Letters 
of 


Credit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, NO, 50 WALL STREET, 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Lnvestment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


| Investment 
Securities. 


Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 





TUS IN 








DEPENDENT. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 

FIXED AND LOW FEES. 

Ne charges for disbursements. 

34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N. Y. 
189 Montague St. (Real Est. Ex. Bldg.) B’ klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 
JOHN A. BEYER, Vice-President. 
WM. WAGNER, Treasurer. 
Ss. B. LIVINGSTON, Secretary. 


THOMAS LYMAN, 
REAL ESTATE. 


DOWN ER So PENS AWAY NS- 


A SPECIA 
221 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
8. E. Cor. La Salle and W ashington Streets, Chicago. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


The black land belt of North Texas, the richest in 
the Southwest. Dallas the commercial and railroad 
centre of this great district. Wecan loan your: noney 
here on farm or city property with the utmost si.fety 
at8 per cent. net, and furnish you with the higiiest 
references as to our integrity and business methods, 
We invite correspondence, and will gladly furnish 
full particulars. 

All land values thronghout Texas are increasing 
steadily. 





FIELD & SC 
The North Texas National Bank Bae. Dallas, Texas. 


TACOM INVESTMENTS 


GUARANTEED 8 p.c. 

net on all moneys sent us for investment in real 

estate in the thriving city of. TACOMA, WASH., 
i 








besides we send you one- ae the profits, S and 10 
ms t. net on mortgage loans first-class security. 
V »for information. Best references given. Ad- 


dress, Manning, Begle & Hays, Tacoma, Wash. 
. = Y $ _ 
DENVER 

Land within five miles 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 
have made,in from three to five years, } 
Maps and full information furnished upon 100% 
THE ation to / 


HE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 


DENVER, COL, 


The International City, 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 


t 
al ne where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 
is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 


STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor om Puget Sound, 
has electric lights, water works, 6 miles graded 
streets, sty omg 12 ft. sidewalk, 2 National Banks, G. 
Ry., C. ty while the N. P. P. are as- 
sured. Its prince pal resources are Fans gest lumber. 
Fishing “rounds surpassing anything on the Pacific 
Coast. he most productive agricultural land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant em- 
Pozmens for 1,000 men. Population, 1889, 75; 1890, 
.100; increase to supply the demand must be fourfold 
during ne xt , tow months. Lots from #75 to 81,500. 
We control 75 per cent. of the éntire town site. Terms 
of sale one “t tird cash, balance to suit purchaser. 
Refer, by pevundasion, to'the N. Y. INDE PENDENT. Ad- 
dress, for books, maps, plots, etc. ei 
Blaine - the State of Washington ING 
LAND LAND & HARBOR [MEROVEMENT co. 
Main Office: Blaine; or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, Seattle. 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Only a 
ew blocks from Depot. he coming Manufacturing 
Center of Superior. Only #100 to $150 each, 4% cash. 
Balance on easy yments. We look for these to 
double in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
nformation 


JOS. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 


Superior Real Estate Improvement Co., 
25 Wiscensin Bleck, West Superior, Wis. 


L. R. CIDDINCS, 


MORTGAGE BANKER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 
Property For Sale at rand accrued interest. Se- 
curities worth double the amount loaned thereon. 
C orrespondenc: e solic ited. 





WE PAY 6% INTERES! 


Upon Deposits For i2 Months. 
“PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN 





class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The North Texas National Bank. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS, $200,000. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $100,000. 
LARGEST NATIONAL BANK IN TEXAS, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, President. 


HENRY EXALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. B. OLDHAM, Cashier. 
*_¢,. BR. BUDDY, Ass’t Cashier. 
‘THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


PROVIDENT LOAN TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Ss. W. PIERCE, President, 
offers choice6 per cent and 7 per cent. Securities. A 
limited amount of its Capital Stock, paying 8 per 
cent., can be had at $100 per share. Examined and 
admitted to New York by the State Banking Depart- 
ment, Write for further information to Company, or 
Ls. MOTT, & CO., Eastern Agents, 
57 and 59 William Street, New York. 


F. C. AMBRIDGE, 
Investments and Mortgage Loans. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
LONDON and SAN FRANCISCO. 
Reference—Tacoma. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 


GOLD! 


L THE UNION BANKING COMPANY, 


R. P, EARHART, Pres, W. V. SPencer, Cashier 
120 and 122 Washington Street, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


EASTERN DEPOSITS REPAID 
IN EXCHANCE AT PAR. 


| SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


Offers superior inducements for the safe and profita- 
ble investment of capital in large or small amounts. 
It is surrounded by a great and growing county. and 
has noc 7. veting city within two hundred mil 
Seuth Heights is the best new aalaen ‘portion 
of the city; has electric cars, water mains, etc., and 
is within tig miles of the Post-office. Present pric es, 
$100 to —r lot, with extra charge for corners. We 
recommend this as a good investment, as our com- 
ny will advance prices when a few more blocks 
ave been —~4 Terms easy, with 6 per cent. on de- 


teres 

AS LANDS can be bought in bodies, from 
100 acres to 100, acres, at_ very low prices. The 
for tide of immigration that has porn going West 
or years has turned is the Southwest. ass of 
investments made wit! judgment oan therefore, 
absolutely safe and profitable. 
Business Property and Suburban Acreage. 


Write for information. 


WATSON & CO., 








is enjoyi greater prosperit: 

than jing. in the pros pert 

will ve at Ly A head of = 
SS cession, 0 wing to her su 


another city in the worta ¢ can 
offer such inducements to home seekers and investo 
wie ae full particulars and a copy of our pe 3 


He! 
THE WI?HERBEE-ANDREW INVESTMENT Co., 
8, | 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


‘KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


IDWAY 
1733 anteo pak Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 
Advantages: 

Good Schools, Thirteen Churches, Three Railroads, 
City Water. Gowerage, any Telephones, Electric 
Lights, Electric Stree rs, Water rome, $140,000 
Opera House. a0) Cotton N Mill, Peaake See 

000 hi xpended in public Eeoveee- 
ments during past tw 


For information regarding bmg ss he as a place of 


The Kearney Landand Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


QO EIRST MORTGAGE LOAN 
/oessm rae 

















Principal and interest guaranteed 
Loans made on productive real estate 





yearly increasing in value on a con- 
servative basis, and only after personal 
examination by us. Interest payable in 
New York Exchange. We invite corre- 
pondence. Very references 
PUCET SOUND LOAN, TRUST 
and BANKING COMPANY, (paid up 
capital, $125,000) New Whatcom, Wash. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 


Fourt een ¥ Vears’ Hx xperience. 
New York City: Typepenpext a Christian Union, 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank ot 
Montreal; Third ‘National Bank. 

San Antonio, ‘fexas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 

Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- | 
gage Company, Limited. 

For infor eS w rite to 


. CHANDLER, 
273 C iki e 2 Rees San Antonia, Texas. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 


No. 149 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 12,2540 ESTATE 


carefully made. 
10 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 
to lender. 
Corresp i e invited. 
. waliye U ie Vert t ur tne, 
Re Wim weit eh topercomtcans rea 
within next year. Lots fro and acreage from 81t 
opward. Improved propesty rented now for 10 
sent. beside the increase in city and coun country properties 
en, fruit, hop, tron lends 
icing properties. Write & ®, Russell & Co.. Tacoma. Wash 


















Arthur C. Gehr. Established 1853. Est. Sam’l Gehr. 


ARTHUR C. CEHR & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
SAMUEL GEHR & SON, 
114 Dearborn ™t., Chicago. 
Real Estate Loans and Investments. 


MAILED FREE. 


An Illustrated Circular, with Map of 
Northern Minnesota. 
Address 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
FOR EVERY l 00 
® Besides Dividends, 
op is ng Stock by b 
BIG PROFIT fiche the vovoss as” gosebles Sous 
slatontly ith safety, thus securing the benefit of the 


‘E besides a handsome interest on your 
IDENDS. Write meand 





money in the shi speot DIV 
1 will put you in the way to make $3.00 for every 
Zi: -00 inve ste sd. Best bank references 

t. H. BUCK, 17 Tabor Block, ‘env er, Col, 


6% Mortgage Investments 7 1-2% 
Oregon and Washington. 


Netting the investor from 6 per cent. to Ky per cent., 
bo princi ipal and interest payable in Gol 

IKST MORTGAGE LOANS made on carefully se- 
oneal City Property and on Improved Farms. In- 
vestors’ interests carefully attended to, and remit- 
tances made in Eastern kxchange. Particulars and 


references giv 72, rT application, 
MACY sbER "4 SIRESLL, 


aH nance ia Ageu ts, 
Pertland Savings Bank Hde.," ortiand, | Or. 


oXER SOc, 


«TRUST CO. “» 


24 FIFTH AVE., cor. 27TH ST.,N. Y. 
Branch office, 18 W sR Bt; and 3 Nassau St. 
CAPITAL and SURPL 1 00,000 00 

DE SIGN ATED REGAL DEPOS TORY. 

Interest allowed on deposits. Chec Wao gases thecugh 
Clearing House same as those on city 


October 29, 1891. 





‘FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN OF 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer. 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purpose :. 

Valuable information concerning the future me. 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addressi ary 
RHAVEN LAND COMP 
Fairhaven, Wak ane. 


CITY LOANS. 


Ss 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


T. 
Wehave never handled farm loans. Oy 
P hand for sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
roperty. In mya 6,7and 8 percent. Write 








or our regular 


The Standard Investment Co. 


L. OF ST, PAUL, MINN. 
TEXAS. 


SAN ANTONIO and ABANGAS HARBOR. 





D EN VER 
et Western RANKS J AMONG THE unt 


oans. It is no longer necessary Eastern capita’ 
ists oe oes - = ore securities = ” aaa 


THE “WiGKS ‘ Hate P'inVEST MENT mp, 


References: THe INDEPENDENT, People’s Sa 
and Deposit t Bank, Denver. 


PORTLAND, ‘OREGON. 


We have a i for the investment of money in 
large or small sums that will commend — to all 
who i a safe investment wit oo 
e g name and stability o Poccana'< d, Oregon, 

will guarantee you in making an investment h 

Prospectus will be sent yo. —t application, with ‘full 
details and references. 
T. A. weer, BEAL gy COMPANY, 

rtland, Oregen 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ina, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Besten, Mass., or 
The w ESTERN TRUST rCO., ‘Tacoma, Wash 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





| ee. stabs tana $500,000 00 


Surplus and U ndivided Profits. ett oe 00 
The Debentures issued by this Company are 
nized by investors seeking perfect security instead © of 
high rate of interest as among the safest investments 
iy to the public. 
efe 
ereeeea. Hiram Dewing & Son, New LGA omy. 
rs. Morton, Bliss & Co. New York C 
ms, Esq., of the Chemical’ National 


Ba ‘ity. 

F. D. Gray, Esq., of the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Chicago, IL 

F. A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St. Boston, 
Also the Savings Banks and 


eators throughout 
the East. Correspondence solicited. 


| JOHN M. 7; aoe COPFIN; 


OFFIN, Treasurer. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


NINE MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into count, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the com y- 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of ote and 
women unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 





WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 


DANIEL D. Lorp, EDWARD COOPER, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES Low. CHARLES 8. SMITH, 


WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM a Macy, JR., 
ERASTUS CORNING ,Alb’ny Ws. D. SLO 2 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, Gustav H. SCH AB, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK LYMAN, “Brooklyn 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
GEORGE BLISS. Wm. WALDORF ASTOR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovuts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. : 





Acts as Executor or ‘Administrator of Estates, and 
as Guardian, Keceiver, Registrar, Transfer and “ri 
pence Agent for States, etc., railroads and corpora- 


tion 
vOuN P. FOW RSE ND, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY Vice-President 
JOSEPH T. BROAVN, 2d Vice-President, 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secreta: ary, 
J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary 


THE CITY OF SUPERIOR 


i ie oso comely wing city in the Northwest. It 
elim tion, and will in all prwenaity 
have com 75,000 to 100,000 in i Over 000 i 


improvements for ty Write for maps and sta 





P.O. Box 807. SAN ANTONIO, Texas, 





Mor tgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER, COLORADO, 





Wm, M. NICHOLS, Rea ate, 
820 Tower Avenue, West Super or,” Wis. 








FOR SALE--6 and 7 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES on 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


BOSE QUINLAN & 00, Mortgage Bankers, 72 Dearborn Street, OHIQAGO, ILL. 


_ The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent, 











(Ong ewes 


~s 








October 29, 1891. 


THE 
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your money at 
P. c. net security 

ounded upon 
real estate 





loans. a references. 
J. MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital... . . . . . $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, ete., are permitted by law to invest 
in these bonds. 

EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & CO., 
4 Charlotte Sauare. 

LONDON: ROUCH & PARKHOUSE,7 


0 ett iT MORTGAGE LOANS. 
solutely secure. Lnterest pay- 
O: able semi-annually by dratt on New 
York. Personal attention given to all 
Address 








W.5., 


Queen Vic- 
toria Street. 


ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Ofore Pa! best opportunity for investment of any city 
in the 


Money wang, | Ss S Bir cent. to 10 per cent. 
‘ity property. 

The wines of Uten are unsurpassed. Gold or silver 

pro. ries for sale. Printed matter on a 


plication 
ATTS, No. 9 West 2d South St., Salt 


ke City 
tab. 


DULUTH. 


rhe great cities of the world are either seaports or 


lakeports. y reference to the map 7 will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme western point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 


mere jal + manufacturing advantages and none is 


mately the two greatest cities of the West. 
for reading matter, and state about the acuas fon 
might wish to invest. 


C. E. LOVETT « co., Duluth, Minn. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. Send 
for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
12 Stark St., Portland, Oregon. 
Bank references all over United States. 


DIVIDENDS. 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK: 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, October 23d, 1891. 
T A MEETING of the Board of Directors held this 
«* day a dividend of Three and One-half Per Cent. 
Sty) on the capital stock was declared, payable No- 
vember 2d, prox. 


Transfer books will close this day 
vember 7th, prox. EDWARD 








and reopen No- 
URNS, Cashier. 





"THE } NATIONAL, ¢ C ORDAGE COMPANY, 
October 6th, 1891. 


™ 
THE DIRECTORS HAVE “THIS pax DECLARED 
the regular quarterly “Eipeee of TWO PER CENT. 
on the preferred, and TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the common ao 4 of this Someaay. pay: eo 
November 2d at the transfer office of the C ee ad 32 
Front Street. The books will close October lth, and 


reopen November 
E. M. FULTON, Treasurer. 





~ Commercial, 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


Business during the week has not pre- 
sented many new features. There has 
been a steady day to day demand for 
staple bleached and 
colored, from both buyers on the spot and 
through mail orders, altho the local buy- 


ing has not been of any account. Just about 


cottons, brown, 


tow there is, asa rule, a considerable trade 
put through in staple goods for spring sea- 
son for shipment this month and next be- 
fore the close of canal navigation. Buyers, 
where they can secure the necessary dat- 
ing (March Ist), taking advantage of the 
cheaper freights by rail and water route. 
This year there has been less done than 
usual of this class of business, but inquiries 
from buyers are now increasing, and it is 
quite probable that there may yet be a 
xood trade done for next spring within 
the ensuing two weeks. Stocks are in 
fair shape asa rule and prices generally 
‘naintained, altho as is always the case in 
4 quiet time there are stocks in some quar- 
ters rather larger than agents care about, 








INDEPENDENT. 


oH 
In uni sellers while making noopen con- | 


cessions are disposed to treat buyers fa- 
vorably. In dark prints and ginghams 
business is now reduced to slim dimen- 
sions. More could be done were agents 
disposed to meet jobbers’ offers for lots to 
utilize as ‘‘ drives”; but the latter are com- 
plaining of the scarcity of such opportu- 
nities for special attractions. Spring busi- 
ness in woven cotton fabrics of various 
character, such as ginghams and fine 
fancies, dress cottons, higher priced white 
goods, etc. Inthe latter the low priced 
goods are, however, slow and not over- 
steady, altho the opening prices were, as a 
rule, 5 per cent, under the previous season. 
The men’s wear woolen department con- 
tinues the most unsatisfactory in the mar- 
ket, especially with the spring business. 
but the 
majority have not secured sufficient or- 


Some agents are well sold ahead, 


ders to keep there manufacturers at work 
without increasing stocks. There has 
been no break in prices of any moment 
during the week but the tone is unmis- 


— dull. 





READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


OUR subscription dutta admit that they 
have had during the past week all the work 
they care to doin posting renewals and new 
subscribers. We have not ina great many 
years received so large a number of renewals 
and new subscribers thus early in the sea- 
son as during the last week. Our regular sub- 
scribers as usual generally renew for from 
two to five years, thus saving several dollars 
on their subscription. The club rates given 
below will be found to be very liberal and 
comprehensive. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three months..... x Six months 





Four months...... 1 0| One year........... B 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber................. 500 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5.00 
Three years to one subseriber............... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............. 7 00 
Four years to one subseriber................ 8 oO 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber................. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cent<, 

Old subscribers are particularly requested 
to send their renewals direct to us, thus 
avoiding delay and loss of consecutive num- 
bers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our clubbing list with other magazines 
and newspapers for 1892 is ready, and we 
shall be glad to send it to any one who asks 
for it. We can furnish almost any other 
paper or magazine ata reduction from the 
regular published price. 

WHERE MONEY IS MADE. 

AGRICULTU Bal gee berticnepal pursuits in the 


y Mountains are attended by 
. Itisonly by 


icles are 
owe in he other State dt the Union; they are cost- 
ion which are grown elsewhere 
ol pric f ies and im thence into 
o eneet tes under heavy ex: ne for tn 
oa. 


information 
to E. HAWLEY, Assistant 
Broadwiy, 


Mankeer, New York.—Ad», 


VAN HOUTEN’S CocoA.—' 
ways,” —Adv, 





“Once tried, used al- 


stiturein New 














ONE of the eases and most artistic of all the 
exhibits at the nual Fair of the American In- 
ork ihis your is that of Walter Baker 
& Co;, the oldest and one of the largest manufacturers 
of cocoa and chocolate in the world. -T we utmost 
taste is evinced in the construction cf the beoth, 
which is a picture in white and gold; while the tony 3 

dis f goods S$ pleases the eyes and arrests t 
steps 01 isitors to the Fair. Sampo cups of We 
Baker & Co.'s | free to 


are serv 
by two ladies attired in the exact costume “of 
Jota famous portrait of , 


as the 
tee blue satin gowns, waists of 
of pink and blue. The evolution < 











served at the breakfast table, so grateful to the most 
——— pala 
altogether, it is a beautiful exhibit, and one 


which | cit Ty al the admiring attention of 
every visitor to Fair. 


HOW seg Go TO er ama yomenttaney 





tends w in the yd of a Pullman pal- 


‘eat- 
est treat of a lifetime ina ¥ visit to California; 
tho only the qooune. or cheapest, rate i 
trains are re express 
are comfortable, hove clean, 
lavatories and dressing 


‘or al- 
8 charged, t the 
3, the sleeping cars 
fresh bedding, roomy 
rooms, and are kept perfectly 
excursion is attended by a 


his sole business is to see 


unset Row 
those S sabeammianel “vith the "a arms of the Bouth. 
New Orleans is one of the most interesting cities in 
the world. The traveler will find many strange and 
interesting things, and upon arriving in California he 
will see’the famous orange groves of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and bea: beautital Vv vineverts and orchards all the 
way thence to San Fra 


ntormation concerning 
point, etc., can be obtain: 
ant General Traffic 


rates, time of leaving any 
from FE, HAWLEY, Assist- 
Manager, 343 Broadway, New 


+ ~~ 
| ag a disordered Liver try BRECI HAM’S PILLS.— 


sy ay 





Autumn Styles. 


| 


| 
} 
| 
} 
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SPECIAL SALE 


Body Brussels 


= CARPETS 


We offer the most attractive line 
in 
Quality, Quantity, 
and Price 
ever placed on sale by us. This 
includes a number of patterns of 
sufficient quantity to cover one or 
two rooms, which will be closed out 
at 


Remnant Prices 
ye Mail 
attention. 


orders have our specia 


‘W. & J. SLOANE 


| BROADWAY *s:cc«:s" NEW YORK 





"MOURNING GOODS 
EP. We ‘ie | 


Silk Warp Henriettas 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, 
$2,50, $2.75, $3.00. 


GA RMENTS AND SUITS | Send for samples and mention this paper. 


London and Paris-Made Tailor Suits, 
Street and Visiting Suits to order, 
Ball and Wedding Dresses, 


WRAPS, CAPES, AND CIRCULARS. | 
Fur-Trimmed Sacques and Cloaks. 
FURS. 


SABLE, OTTER, PERSIAN LAMB. 


Sealand other Skinsspecially selected | 


FEATHER BOAS. 
Proadoveny 1 & s9th a 


NEW YORK. 


Winter Crepon, 
Bedford Cord, and 


Other Novelties. | 
Recent shipments of Rich Dress Goods | 


have replaced the early importations in our 
stock, 

The new lines to be on sale Monday con- 
tain the choicest and richest Novelties 
obtainable. 

Double-weight Orepon in the new “ Mode” 
shades; the latest weave in this fabric is 
in alternate stripes of Bedford Gord and 
Orepon—an entire case of these, 

Choice shades in Bedford Oord; three grades 
of this popular suiting at lowest prices. 

Soft-tufted Camel's Hair. 

New Orystal weave Bengaline. 

IN THE BASEMENT 
Two extra values this week: 

One case of All-Wool imported Derby 
Cord at 75 cents per yard. 

Sixty pieces All-Wool, Fine Twill Oache- 
mere Serge, exactly 49 inches wide, at 75 
cents per yard. 


James = & Co,, 


BROADWAY & Ilith STREET, 
NEW eshoowrnars 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 


of THE INDEPENDENT 


the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he would lik 
the paper sent 


R. H. Stearns & Co., 


BOSTON. 


CARPETS. 


| FALLSTYLES NOW OPEN. 





} 
} 





} 


ROYAL WILTONS. 


(the best wearing carpet made) 
and a full line of 
AXMINSTERS, 


Just received, at about 
THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY VELVET 
NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 
which we believe will wear equal to a body hn mussel 4 
and in style and effect rich as a Wilt« 
ODD PATTERNS IN EXTRA SU PERS 
to close out quickly at greatly reduced prices, 


CURTAINS. 


Special attention is called to our new importations o 
EMBROIDERED PLUSH AND DOUBLE 
FACED VELOURS, 
in rare and novel effects, 

Also to our 


LACE CURTAINS, 


in Brussels, Renaissance and Tambour, 
at lowest prices. 
FURNITURE. 
A large assortment of suits and odd pieces, our ow 
upholstering. 


‘Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE,, 13TH AND 14TH STs, 
{Ow Do 
YOU DO witxsout 
Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 
cough or a cold? 


It is the best medicine to cure 


coughs and colds, and all diseases of 


the throat and lungs. Druggists sell 


it: prices, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Buy it and Try it! 


‘or Catalogue & Prices of “Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteries, Farms , 
ete., write HARTMAN M’F’G Co.,, Beaver Falls, Penn. 


_ RESORTS, ETC. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


HOTEL BELMONT. 


The finest Winter Resort in the South. Minera 
Water, Jersey Milk and Cream, Creamery Butter, and 








Tenderloin Steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN 8S, MARSHALL, Directors 
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Jusurance. 


WHAT REMEDY FIRE INSURANCE 
NEEDS. 


As remarked last week, something can 
be done for the rehabilitation of fire in- 
surance, but whether it will be done is 
another thing. The remedy is one which 
we claim no credit for discovering, for 
any bright boy could name it; but it is as 
imperative as it is simple. There is no 
evading or altering it; it may be deferred, 
being talked about instead of being done, 
but its indispensableness remains and 
nothing less or else than this will cure the 
trouble. The thing to be done was an 
nounced long ago with old-fashioned 
directness and bluntness in four words, 
‘cease to do evil.” Undeniably, it is 
‘‘evil” to try to do business upon the 
sinking foundation of selling below cost; 
undeniably, also, the way to reform an 
evil practice is to discontinue it. “That the 
difficulty of doing this is equal to the ease 
of saying it is admitted. Just as anybody 
can tell the drunkard to stop short and at 
once and his cure is wrought but only 
those who have been under it can know 
the terrible power of the habit in simulta- 
neously turning all the bodily machinery 
to crave more poison and sapping the 
force of will to resist, outsiders illy realize 
the combined pressure of custom and 
competition upon the feeling that rates 
offered are not adequate. It must further 
be admitted that the nature of the busi- 
ness favors the downward direction. It is 
not, like life insurance, a piece of strict 
mathematics, a process of money accumu- 
lation, a known weight on one side of the 
balance requiring an equal weight on 
the other; it is not an exact science, in 
which certain definite results are known 
to positively follow certain definite causes; 
on the contrary, within large and rather 
elastic limits, it is an inexact science. In 
it, the unexpected frequently happens. 
Whether the safe risks which ‘ never” 
burn, or the specials at special rates, are 
the more profitable, there is no general 
agreement; the hazardous risk. canceled 
by the home office as soon as reported, 
sometimes stands for years, while its fire- 
proof neighbor heavy 
after all the conventions and compacts and 
everything else, it is not pretended that 
experience has ever yet shown what are 
alequate rates in full detail. One reason 
--upon which much might be written—is 
that the conditions are not constant. Men 
live and die nearly as they did a half cen- 
tury ago, but the conditions which make up 
fire hazard change so that almost a new 
case is presented every five years. Build- 
ings change greatly, but their uses change 
more. The materials worked, the ma- 
chinery, the processes, the chemicals, the 
lighting and heating, the methods of busi- 
ness—it is all shifting. 


becomes a loss; 


Nevertheless, experience has certainly 
shown one thing: inadequacy of rates. 
We may bring the test of an alternative to 
bear upon this, for when the figures show 
that losses and expenses consume from 80 
to 120 per cent. of premiums* received, 
thus throwing the burden of dividends 
and safety reserve upon the banking side 
of operations, the premiums are too low, 
or the losses too high, or the work too ex- 
pensively managed. 

It is.idle and childish, not to say ridicu- 
lous, to protest that the prices are ruinous 
and continue accepting them. Anything, 
from a reservoir of water to a building on 
fire, is insurable, and any statutory condi- 
tions,.from full liberty to a full valued 
policy, are tolerable, at the fitting price. 
The province of insurance men, as experts 
having the knowledge, is to protest against 
errors and state their effect, once; then to 
adjust the rates to the conditions. If low 
premiums are desired, let the risk be low- 
ered; this is the simple dictum of neces- 
sity. Decide upon some schedule of rates 
as adequate, and then refuse to waive 
them one hair. 

Who is to bell the cat? 
panies whose policies every business 
concern considers a necessity. They 
command the situation, unless it be so 


The large com- 





*In 1891, losses paid and expenses were 95.46 per cent. 
of premiums received in the companies of this State, 
9.56 in other States companies operating here, and 





nd 87.18 in the foreign companies, 


desperate as to require an uprising of the 
people. Let them say: ‘‘There is our 
price, and we decline to discuss it or to 
hear what others are doing, or willing to 
do; pay it, or no policy.” An announce- 
ment to this effect would challenge public 
attention; adherence to it, compact or no 
compact, following or no following, busi- 
ness or no business, would secure respect 
and reform, unless we say that respect and 
reform cannot be had at all. 

Dr. Chalmers, coming out of a stirring 
reform meeting which he had just con- 
cluded, met a laggard woman who feared 
she was too late and asked him: ‘‘ Doctor, 
is it all done?” ‘* No, madam,” he replied, 
‘it is all said; it all remains to be done.” 
So, all talk comes back to the original need 
to DO. 





”™ 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


As announced when the present attack 
upon the management of this company 
began, we have nothing to say on the sub- 
ject until the official examination is com- 
pleted and the report published; but it 
cannot be either premature or improper to 
say that the Spectator has obtained from 
Mr. Shannon, the Deputy Superintendent, 
who is conducting the examination, the 
statement that he has progressed far 
enough to show ‘that the company is in 
a solvent condition, showing a substantial 
surplus over all liabilities.” Of course 
this statement, which nobody has inti- 
mated would not be found true, is an ex- 
treme minimum one. Mr. Shannon states 
that the cash book has been checked off 
from 1877, when the last examination was 
made; that the vouchers for securities 
bought, the collaterals taken for loans, the 
accounts of all agents during ten years 
past, and all unpaid losses, have been ex- 
amined; that the assets have been gone 
over, and that the policy valuations have 
been completed. As to the foreign real 
estate, request has been made, by arrange- 
ment with the Department of State, to 
have an appraisal made ‘‘ by some person 
selected by the Governmental Department 
in each country having charge or super- 
vision of the affairs of insurance compan- 
and forms for the purpose have been 
forwarded to the representatives of the 
United States; a similar course has been 
taken respecting the securities deposited 
in other countries as a safety fund. 

Mr. Shannon also states that every facil- 
ty has been given by the company and 
everybody connected with it has been in- 
structed to withhold nothing, department 
heals having also been put upon oath; 
that ex-cashier Banta is to present in writ- 
ing ‘‘ the Banta charges” and all else he 
can suggest, to which the company’s offi- 
cers will respond in writing, and that “ at 
the same time we shall make a special ex- 
amination of all the matters charged for 
ourselves.” Mr. Shannon hopes to be able 
to report about the middle of November. 


ie3,” 


i 
THE SUN MOVES. 

THE Sun Fire is an office which, in Great 
Britain, has had, as one claim to distinc- 
tion, the fact that it never advertised. Not 
only did it refrain from advertising, but it 
maintained what was considered to be a 
dignified reserve; people who wanted to 
know anything about its operations were 
allowed to want; the Sun was the Sun, 
and that was deemed quite enough. But 
the pressure of progressiveness from the 
outside, aided by the fact that this solitari- 
ness and majesty are less impressive than 
formerly, has overcome even the tradi- 
tions of the office, and now, as one writer 
remarks, the Sun has apparently nothing 
to regret ‘‘in the decision to court pub- 
licity, which, after a silence of one hun- 
dred and eighty years, was arrived at for 
the first time last year.” The writer adds 
that, with the opportunity now for com- 
paring operations during two years, there 
is every indication that the Sun has gained 
more by the universal approval with which 
the publication of its figures was received 
than it has lost by the envy which its fine 
tale of business must necessarily excite. 





How there might be any loss from ‘‘ envy” 
we do not perceive, for envy could have 
effect only by the wholesome process of 
spurring competitors to renewed exertion; 
certainly envy could never have larger 





room or be more thorough than in Great 
Britain since the idvent of the American 
Life companies, and the result has been 
in every way wholesome, this step by the 
Sun being in a measure a part of it. The 
Sun has taken in $3,964,585 premiums in 
1890, an increase of nearly $400,000 over 
1889, and the writer thinks we may soon 
expect to see the Sun attain that seven- 
figure dignity (reckoned in £) already 
reached by the Life office which is its 
junior by a hundred years. If the Sun 
Life is here meant, the age is right, but 
the premium income is still less than one 
quarter of seven-figured million. The Sun 
Fire dates back to 1710, and seems to be 
ranked in age only by the Hand-in-Hand, 
1696. The former does not appear in 
Bourne’s Manual for 1890, but does in the 
Manual for 1891. The world moves, 
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INSURING EMPLOYMENT. 


WE find another application of the in- 
surance principle about to be undertaken 
in England, according to an announce- 
ment of the prospectus of the Bankers’, 
Assurance, Solicitors’ and Commercial 
Clerks’ Provident Association. The pro- 
posal is to insure clerks against money loss 
by being deprived of their situations by 
any causes beyond their control and not 
their own fault. Such causes are enumer- 
ated thus, the first class being ‘‘ general ”: 
fire on the premises, lack of capital, disso- 
lution of partnership, transfer of business, 
depression of trade, reduction and re-ar- 
rangement of staff, reduction in depart- 
ments, baukruptcy, retirement from busi- 
ness, death of employer. The following 
‘* personal” causes are also named: acci- 
dent, sickness, old age, disagreements, 
unsuitability for one situation tho good 
for another. The prospectus emphasises 
its own timeliness, by saying that ten 
thousand clerks lose their situations an- 
nually in London. A subscription of 2s. 
6d., or 1s. 6d. per month is to secure 20 and 
10 shillings respectively per week when out 
of employment. It will be seen that this 
is in effect, tho not in name. an Accident 
prospectus, to insure, by a weekly stipend, 
against the “‘ accident ” of losing one’s sit- 
uation. Supposing the scheme to be an 
honest one by responsible parties, there 
will obviously be two practical difficulties: 
to decide the fact when a clerk whom his 
employer declares to be discharged for 
cause denies all fault, and to decide how 
long the stipend is to continue. To be of 
service, the insurance must stand until 
new employment is secured; but, by in- 
capacity or laziness, this interval may be 
considerably prolonged. At least, the ex- 
periment will be an interesting one to see 
tried. 
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WE have been asked to state what we 
**know and think” of the National Acci- 
dent of this city and of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual, of Philadelphia. Of the former, we 
have no knowledge except as found in the 
reports. The cash receipts declined from 
$46,790 in 1888 to $38,754 in 1889 and $34,- 
403 in 1890; but the payments to members 
declined also, from $14,747 in 1888 to $11,- 
704 in 1889 and $9,065 in 1890. The cash on 
hand hasincreased. The business done fell 
off from $12,742,250 in 1888 to $11,052,500 in 
1889 and $8,252,000 in 1890, altho there 
should be added to this last $2,443,500 re- 
instated. There is no law of insurance 
which interferes with working accident 
business on the assessment plan, and 
whether this particular society is as likely 
as most its many fellows to stand we have 
no opinion. As the inquirer is an insur- 
ance agent and may be thinking of adding 
some organization in this line to those he 
already represents, we suggest, if he would 
be very cautious, that he try the United 
States Mutual, whjch is clearly the best 
and largest of its class and would doubt- 
less deal on as liberal a basis as reason- 
ably can be. 

The Fidelity is Mr. Fouse’s company, 
very respectable among its class, neither 
the largest nor the smallest; it might be 
called one of the large. Its business done 
has been nearly constant during the last 
three years. Its mode of making up ac- 
counts is queer, but so is the mode of 
doing that in all these societies. If our 
friend, or anybody else, inquires because 
querying whether he will undertake to 














represent the Fidelity, ws ask, why? 
There are companies no _ 
tion need be put; why yo cnet 








INSURANCE. 





1891, 


" MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
40 Years of Successful Experience. 


Y x, 
policy pelder a stockholder and entitled to 
distributions jus, 


a" 
a oy + of 
ass. non-forfeiture applies as te all policies and 
quate =e most liberal f ver before offered. 
Examine its merits oefore fore insuring ¥ our life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
SPE Litins 2 1890. 994, tHE REL 8 
$2,030,530 4 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is. 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
YS, nuual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Ev ery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid- P insurance vere to which the insured 
is entitled by t ts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and ion for any age sent on 
application to hec Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS Ereniders. 
Jos. PoE » Vice-Pres. 
war UL pnts 
M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st of December, 1890. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 189, to 3lst December, 1890.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SOONG, TB icc 0+ 000s cvs cccsdscccctvcavies 


Total Marine Premiums................. 











e Massachuse' 





$3,829.331 19 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1890, to 31st December, 1890................ $3,792,974 46 
Losses paid during the same 

period 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


$7,599,315 00 
2,266,000 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,345,029 39 
Cots Be ee sie cnvrreicssascssdscecasscices 198,428 18 
Sis an cesccnevecs count $12,527,334 68 

Six per cent. interest on the out ding certifi 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1890, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

















By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOY NES, 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. M 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, DRON P. d 

LIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 

LIAM H. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, NSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEONARD N. LOVEL 
JOHN L. RIKER, EORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 

A. HAN ILLIAM G. BOULTON 
JOHN D. H ETT. ELL H: HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH A’ TINL, 
HENRY LE ORGE W.CAMPEELL 

HAS. H. MARSHALL VERNON H. BROWN, 


es DE THOMSON. 
JOHN D. JJoxms, Presid ent. 
W. H.H. ‘Moo ice-Presiden 


RA EN, 24 Vice-President. 








EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
are $500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance and ail other claims1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities...............-.+++ 455,708 8 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1991... . . .$2,960,3%4 350,504 01 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending 
us, ona postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 





Assets, . e ° e ° 


$147,154,961 20 


. . 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, ° e 
ates oe other than oor sane 
Surp . . . 
pared from all sources, | ao he 
Payments to Policy-Holders, .. 
Risks assumed, ° ° Fa is 
Risksin force, . e e e ° 


206,055 policies, 688,226,865 24 


oS $136,668,368 00 
* «© «+ «  « | §05,359 82 
9,981,233 38 





"LL saezvsizzs 69 
zo . 16,973,200 05 | 
49,188 160,985,985 58 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e one 


Loans on Collateral Securi 


ities, ° 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, a 


Interest accrued, ums def 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 


$76,529,231 72 

51,311,631 54 
. 8,624,400 00 
3,556,441 59 
ete, . . + . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 








A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, 


In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, . 


In Receipts, . ° 
In Payments to Policy-holders, ° 
In Risks + . . . 


In Risks in force, ° d e e 


- 23,745 policies, 


$10,753,633 18 


Pe Sag egrets y 10,554,091 94 
. «© «© « «+ 8,859,759 07 
eo 1,772,591 67 
4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 


72,276,931 32 





. Risk: Risks 

Year. Aimed Outstanding. Polly Holders. Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. ‘ee 095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
1887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 


1888... 103,214,261... 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16, 
New York, January 28th, 189r. 


482,125,184... 14,7 





... 26,215,982 52. . 
. 81,119,019 62.. 
.. 84,978,778 69.. 


126,082,153 56 
136,401.328 02 
147,154,961 206 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER. 
Cuartes R. HENDERSON. 
Georce Buiss. 

Rurus W. PeckHaM. 

- Hopart Herrick, 

UDLEY OLCcoTT, m. P. Dixon. 

HERMANN C, Von Post.| FREpDERIC CROMWELL. | Ropert A. GRANNISS, 
Henry H. Rocers. 

Jno. W. AucHINCLoss, 


Outver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Smirn. 
Ropert OLYPHANT. 
Georce F. Baker. 
os. THOMPSON. 


Samvuev E, Sprouts. 
Lucivs Rosrinson. 
Samue. D, Bascocx. 
GrorGce S. Cor. 
Richarp A, McCurpy. 
James C, HoLpen. 


ALEXANDER H, Rice. 
Lewis May, 


utien T. Davies. 
OBERT SEWELL. 


THEopoRE Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock. 
Preston B. Piums. 
Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Aucustus D. JuILiiAke. 
Cuaries’ E, Mitver. 





ames W. Hustep. 
ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
James E, GRanniss. 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-PResIDENT. 
es eee Sevres 


LTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 
WILLLAM J. EASTON, Secre 
ARCHIBALD N 





ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 


- WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LLD., F.1: A 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


CHARLES B. PERE ", ad Assistant Actuary. 


FREDE nase CROMWELL, Treasurer. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treas 


WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 


" EDWARD. ?. “HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, General Solicitor. 


t+ 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1891. 





Cash Capen. «2. .isse0..ccedesce $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 


SOR ORy Wes cisindned eaeaeceinn 2,985,328 79 






Net Surplus --- 1,602,620 05 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,602,620 05 
Greases AGGGOR. «<2 jcdeeicesoeukas 5,587,948 84 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 

HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
EDWARD LANNING, 

WM. A. HOLMAN, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J, McDONALD, Manager Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 

R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster. 

GEO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

RESPOREDES AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


onene January ist, 1891 
tit BT ise EESTI AS 4$ 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). "$906,257 74 ze 


Cash surrender values stated in every 
guarauteed by the Massachusetts Non-Fat ar 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 





Ass’t Sec’ys. 











WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


aT Directors 
- MARSH. M. D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





1850. 1891. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
1888. 1889. 1890. 
jurance 
written....... oa ae oF $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 


a 29,469,500 00 — 35,895,46 25 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


C. P. FRALEIG 
2 WAAMUGR GH Sintant Secretary 
AMT rp Actuary. 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE Co, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1st, 1891. 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1890......... 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value in securities December 3lst) 


.-$101,027,322 46 
oat 568,525 11 


$100,458,797-235 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





PROUBIIIR, « 0.000008 vo necncesncnccenepescccrcecs cnceccceccccvccnensecscooceeccos $28,863,854 71 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1890. .............cccce cece ceeeeeeeees 1,635,645 37—$27,228,200 34 
I EE CIN WONG win os ccinend ss doncccscsccsdedacbocccescotceccesccccesess) AMFLEE ES 


Less interest accrued January Ist, 1890. ........ 2... ..0.ccceceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 441,344 64— 4,920,890 74—892,158 100 


$132,616,897 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted(including reversionary 





SD a sens since tan doen csopvnsins ciesctneoscdcoscccccescpesosewasceqeseosesses $7,078,272 48 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities, and purchased insurances... 6,201,271 54 

eS III nos coc csacccsscensesoccengessbcbsscinehuecess $15,279,544 02 
Te Ee Sino so biintt cones ctcevccvessccsccccdccccccscccccccccecccccesccssovess 290,257 97 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

i ee, SE SR, Gs cen ecccnnpessqeetabcesseecensasessss Scaconctes 5,400,061 19 


Office and law expenses, rentals, salaries, advertising, printing, etc................. 1,082,662 8€—$20,052,526 04 





#112,564,371 39 


ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, om hand, and im transit... ......cccccccccsccccccccscccccccssceccccecceccs $6,348,924 
United States Bonds and other bonds, stocks, and securities (market value, 
SINE 531s << tesankb opens eseepisenavacies saubedEsehchesbaaea WA Gnkisetss 63,867,546 
EG co chnickdacodsdenseses crests bccbbcbs Uebtst Sednicbtenncsrecsinaeescennhereemied 14,341,917 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $15,- 
000,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 
MONIES. 4.0 tak tauiakaeecdekeatibegsenstabacchieadedsnveseuoteeubbus tases esitbtecsst 19,446,083 13 j 
| Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5,391,511).......... 4,168,000 00 
| *Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies, included in Liabilities, 
ns en et ee iebaaesantnehdnone Shoaguechssreetbet veces 431,108 71 
| *Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 
GR TI ce venbcsccccdbbvebivcecdendchcutresscancteabeadenesaanbessabseabbadecesecdises tes 1,858,327 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies, included in liabilities, is estimated at $2,000,000)........... 1,421,828 15 
RBDNAG WHRMBNB 6 ooo. oss cccn ccs sscccsovecsresccccccsecesvecsccvceccecasvees sesesssonveces — | 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1891. . .... 26... 66. c cece cence ee eeeeeeees 474,223 52—112,564,371 


| 


| Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books... . . . 





3,383,438 58 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report 
filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 189!........ 
Appropriated as follows: 





-$115,947,809:97 





Approved losses in course of payment £613,040 54 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.........5. ccccccecceeeeeeeeeeceteeeceeeeeeeeeeeneeees 264,502 44 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)........................ 39,889 77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presentea)........... .ccceee cee cee cee ceeeees 22,901 83 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuarics’ table 4 per cent. 

I Re Ai crscscitad ba pile dads Laké shnoyptadinns veciiaecsisisvehs iniiosge' 99,954,304 00 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............6ecceceeeee scene eee eeeeeeeeeees 54,660 53 


#$101,049,359 11 





Surplus, Company’s Standard.......... .........5....-. #14,898,450 86 
Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine Surplus Fund...................6:.ceeceeeee $8,670,539 50 
FAN GSI UII occ cc cisccteccccves ctcccnaccestvevvoevessedetes 6,227,911 36 





From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 


premium. 
GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


NEW INSURANCE INSURANCE IN ANNUAL 
ISSUED. FORCE. ASSETS, INCOME, 
In the year 1880............ $22, 229,979 Jan. 1, MOB. 6000000 $125,728,916 | Jan. 1, 1881...... $43,183,934 | 1880....... $8,964,719 
In the year 1885............ 68,521,452 | Jan. 1, 1886... 22... 250,674,500 | Jan. 1, 1896...... 66,864,321 | 1885....... 16,121,172 
In the year 189............ 159, 576,065 | Jan. Meek: .4 5, 338, 726 | Jan. 1, 1891...... 115,947,810 | 1890....... 32,158,100 


Number of policies issued during the year, 45,754. 
New Insurance $159,576,065. 
Total number of policies in force Jan. ist, 1891, 173,469. 
Amount at risk, 569,338,726. 


_ at 
TRUSTEES: 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 

RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
Cc. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
EDWARD N.*GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 

W. B. HORNBLOWER, 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM. L. STRONG, 


W. F. BUCKLEY, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH. 
HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
H.C. MORTIMER, 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
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Old and Young, 


WITH A COPY OF SHELLEY. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





I KNOW a welcome gift I send, 

To grace thy birthday, dearest friend,— 
No Loving-Cup of beaten gold, 

Filled from a vintage rare and old,— 

A beaker of “‘ the warm South,” mine,— 
A vine ne’er expressed from vine,— 
The essence of immortal youth, 
Imagination’s subtler truth,— 

A wine whose every drop discloses 
The soul which glows in love and roses. 
Only a book of poesy— 

Only a great soul’s history, 

The pain, the glory and the strife— 
The rapture and the stress of life;— 
Only a book of poesy,— 

But mystic dreams and golden strains 
Of him who, throned in beauty, reigns 
The elected poet of the young; 

Who more than poet is to thee, 

The prophet of humanity, 

Divinest seer that ever sung. 


Oftimes when gazing in thine eyes, 

I find such baffling mysteries, 

Such wordless thoughts beyond thy years, 
And sad beyond the saddest tears, 

I dream that when his life’s young light 
In cloud and darkness passed from sight, 
When the wild tempest wrought us wrong, 
And rageful surges quenched his song. 
Across a vaster, stranger sea, 

Its soul, undying, fled to thee;— 

That now with olden griefs oppressed, 
And mortal errors unconfessed, 

It sinks in quiet, still and deep, 

With folded wing, content to keep 

A charméd silence in thy breast. 


Yet sometimes in those eyes I mark 
A sudden darkening, and a gaze 
Distant and full of tender awe, 
And dream thou seest what last he saw, 
And more, that saddest of all days,— 
A shore, with mocking beauty fraught, 
White curves of surf, by lightnings shown 
And in the midst, his fatal barque— 
Which swift before the tempest drave 
One moment, and was not!—And he? 
When swooping cloud and crouching wave 
Leapt for his life, a soul upwrought 
To grandeur, faced the near unknown, 
The instant solving of Death’s mystery, 
In rapt expectance of the life to be. 
New YORK CIty. 
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A WEDDING IN DOOLY DISTRICT 


BY RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


* Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure?” 
Julius Caesar. 


I. 
Miss EMELINE LYNCH, independent and 
honorable as she was, would not have 
thanked anybody who knew it to go about 
making a blowing horn of the numerical 
rank held by herself among five sisters, 
the youngest of whom, imitating, with 
this single exception her elders, had been 
married long enough to have several chil- 
dren, more or less interesting. At the 
period of this little episode in her personal 
history she was indisputably at the head 
of heraged father’s house, and so had been 
since the death of her mother ten years 
back. Well aware that everybody knew 
of her not having remained single for total 
lack of opportunities, she was entirely 
cool in discoursing upon such matters. 
* As for marrying,” she not unfrequent- 
ly said, ‘** and the marrying of women par- 
tic’lar, that’s a question that have two 
sides,to it: Because, ever since and be- 
fore I was ‘too young and giddisome to 
know much better, I have been a-noticing 
thaf there’s many a girl marries, and after 
she have married, and been married long 
enough to find out what they is in it to 
their cost, it looked too plain to me that 
they feel like if it was to do over 
again, they wouldn’t. But then you know, 
and they do to, that it’s then everlasting 
too late to be making a big to-do about it, 
like the poor girl in the spelling-book pic- 
tur’, that she looks so pitiful and not ex- 
pected at her pitcher in her hand, and her 
milk spill’t on the ground, that sometimes 
I'm a-most always sorry for her, spite of 
her keerlessness in not a-looking where she 
was a-treading with her feet. Now I 
never have said that I wouldn’t marry, 
, that is never and at no time, make no odds 

who it was asked me. For they is nobody 
that know positive what they may do 
some time or another, when things may 





happen that their mind will alter. For, 
as for women, all so be I’m one of ’em my- 
self according to the app’intment of the 
good Lord, I hain’t n’t come yet to any 
settled conclusion, what they will do and 
what they won’t when they take the no- 
tion. Pap sometimes says I ought to get 
married, because he’s getting old, and I 
ought to have somebody to look up to 
when he’s gone. But I tell him they are 


two sides to that question too, the looking | 


up, or as to that, the looking down, or 
around in gener’l. But to get married, 
just to say I am married, as some do, to 
keep from being called a old maid, I am 
not one of that kind. I’ve seen too much 


| to the contrairey.” 


The old man, Johnny Lynch, had been 


living where he was ever since his mar- 


riage. The mansion, originally a double 
cabin of hewed logs, had been added to in 
one or another modest, irregular way, as 
the needs of his increasing family required. 
So he had added to his inherite] acres 
from time to time, and now after giving 
over to each of his daughters upon mar- 
riage what dowry could be spared, he was 
not in debt, and even” had a little money 
out among his neighbors. If he had 
known how dependent he was upon this 
good daughter, possibly he would have 
been less concerned about her forming a 
connection which must have subtracted 
from that in which both were living in 
content. But he had been happy as a mar- 
ried man; his other daughters on the aver- 
age had done reasonably well, and so, some- 
how, he was anxious that Emeline should 
not be left to live alone. 

It was in that section of the county next 
from ours across the Ogeechee River, 
known as Dooly District, wherein were 
large bodies of piney-woods land, which, 
altho much less productive than those in 
the upper region covered by oak, hickory, 
and their likes, yet supported a large num- 
ber of families who were content with 
such returns as moderate industry could 
get from*them. Hitherto they had sub- 
mitted without much complaining to be 
regarded an inferior people to those at the 
county seat and the parts around and 
northward, representatives from whom 
held, as if by inherent right, the principal 
public offices, political and municipal. 
Lately the righteousness of this prec- 
edent a few had begun to question, 


none so noisily as Jeffrey Hammick, 
Justice of the Peace, who had his 
residence and the holdings of his 


court at the cross-roads, three miles from 
the Lynches’. He had an excellent, hard- 
working wife, who had done her very 
best in the performance of every duty; 
but he was one who probably would 
have been poor and continued poor, 
wherever he might have lived and 
whatever vocation he might have fol- 
lowed. He liked this office because it re- 
quired little work to be done, brought him 
in frequent contact with people, let him 
often hold in his hands moneys, altho 
knowing that, except his costs, he must 
turn them over to others, and feel that 
thus he might be more surely on the line 
of future promotion. All of the children 
except one had gone away, the girls mar- 
rying poorly, and those whom the boys 
took to wife doing likewise. Only Patsy 
was left, who was small for fifteen, of 
weak understanding which there had been 
few opportunities to cultivate even to a 
degree that was possible, yet tolerably 
pretty, and lately getting somewhat rid of 
her palishness, and showing signs, mod- 
estly however, that she was willing to be 
noticed by young men. She knew that she 
wasn’t bright, and this made her seem 
humbly thankful for attentions, however 
inconsiderable. As she was, she became 
now the extremest hope of her mother. 
They dwelt in a double cabin, with two 
small shed rooms behind, which for years 
and years the wife had been vainly hoping 
would be bettered in one way or another. 
Squire Hammick, among his many go- 
ings about and talkings, had picked up a 
good deal of information of one sort and 
another; and he was never without hope 
of being able to employ it upon a broader 
plane. By this time patrician rule, which 
long had been almost exclusive in middle 
Georgia, had begun to yield to democratic 
invasion, and goodly numbers of men 
from several of the counties were being 











elected to the General Assembly who, tho 
possessed of good properties, understood 
much less about enacting laws than run- 
ning plantations. Several such had been 
chosen in this very county, but in no in- 
stance from Dooly District. Hammick of 
late had been calling frequent attention to 
this fact on Court Saturdays, and he be- 
lieved that he was making some impres- 
sion. Even if such an honor had come 
down there he knew that he could hardly 
count upon being its first recipient; but 
then it would be a beginning of better 
times in whose fruits he might confidently 
expect to share. Before any active move- 
ment was begun on this line an interesting 
stranger came into the district. 


ll. 

The newcomer, calling himself Put- 
nam Davison, and claiming to be a native 
of one of the lower counties in South Car- 
olina, was a slender, darkish, not ill-look- 
ing person, apparently between thirty-five 
and forty. His small, bright gray eyes 
looked as if in their time they had seen 
many more things than were known to 
the simple folk of that community, among 
whom it was a surprise that such a man 
should have come there and located him- 
self. After moving about somewhat 
among the people and inspecting several 
sites for a country store, he decided upon 
the cross-roads, taking board with the 
Hammicks. Reserved to a degree that 
seemed becoming to a stranger, yet his 
answers to direct interrogatories seemed 
satisfactory in one who seemed too modest 
to talk, except privately and that ina mild 
way with his host, about his experiences 
which were intimated and believed to be 
interesting. Within convenient radius of 
the store were quite a number of nice girls 
and a few widows who were waiting for 
opportunities not very unreasonable. 
Among these, if he was more particular in 
attention to any one, it was Miss Lynch, 
who accepted them very graciously, more, 
she said, because it gratified her father, 
than because she was disposed to take into 
her hands the newest broom that was ever 
born or made. No; she was not of that 
sort. It was avowedly from the same 
motive that whenever she went to the 
store, or saw him coming to her father’s, 
she puton an extra ribbon or so. 

The merchant seemed to compassionate 
Patsy Hammick’s limited gifts and oppor- 
tunities, and kindly encouraged her to 
take good care of herself, grow as fast as 
she could, and be improved in all possible 
ways, giving it as the opinion of a man 
who had seen more of the world than she 
had, that if his advice was followed, she 
might marry before people expected 
it, and that higher than she had ever 
looked for. Of course, as he said rather 
confidently to Miss Lynch, the poor child 
ought to have some encouragement, if she 
could get it. Miss Lynch made little re- 
mark upon this speech, believing that she 
had good reason. But Patsy felt herself 
much helped up, and soon began to look of 
another sort. Not that she was bold 
among young men who were taking note 
of her improvement. No; away from 
home, or before company at home, tho not 
so shy as formerly, she kept the same re- 
serve, as if she felt not the slightest need 
of haste about things of that kind. Her 
father, with whom she talked much more 
freely than with her mother, was well 
pleased with all the appearances. <A 
rather small, shaggy-haired man, he was 
credulous as he was loquacious, and hope- 
ful as ambitious. His wife, whose own 
experience had been harder than might 
have been, or ought to have been, whose 
other daughters in the marriage-line had 
done nothing to boast of, was far less 
hearty about the changes in Patsy. 

‘Don’t you let that man put too high 
notions in your head, Patsy,” she occa- 
sionally said. ‘‘ You know not a thing 
about him, nor nobody else knows but 
monstrous little. He’s got a object of 
some sort in behaving so polite to every- 
body, poor folks and all; and you better 
mind what you're about. Your pap thinks 
he’s some great somebody, special since 
he’s found out, he say, that he have once 
killed aInjun. But to save my life I can’t 
fetch my mind to think he’s all what your 
pap and some other people is a-beginning 
to make out; and if he is, you may be per- 





fect sure he'll never want you. In all 
events, every girl have to be partic’lar 
about herself with men. If I was called 
on to pick out a pattern of a woman abont 
not being fooled by men-people, its Em’line 
Lynch, that she’s always jest as calm in 
her mind where they are as where they 
ain’t, and she declare she'll never marry 
no man, she don’t care who it is, till one 
come that she feel no doubt in her mind 
she’s going to better herself. And it’s the 
advice I give all my girls; but nary one of 
’em would take it.” 

Patsy, never replying in words, and try- 
ing not to do so in looks, inwardly 
shrugged her shoulders at the absurdity of 
comparing herself with one, who unmar- 
ried yet, was old enough to be a mother. 

Miss Lynch, altho a trifle taller perhaps 
than most lovers would prefer, and her 
mouth, by this time from habitual firm- 
ness of character and speech, a little 
drawn at the corners, yet was a lady quite 
personable enough for such a man as 
Davison, unless he should be proven to be 
a greater man than to her he seemed. 
Toward her it was noticed, soon after his 
coming, that his manners were pointedly 
deferential. While now and then with 
other unmarried females he jested, yet 
never to intemperate, even hearty hilarity, 
in her presence he wore the air of manlike 
seriousness; and, once or twice, in a dis- 
tant, melancholy way, he had hinted that 
he doubted if it was prudent, or exactly 
according to Nature for a man to remain 
always single, and therefore he had been 
thinking, more so lately than ever before, 
that he might eventually feel that he owed 
to himself to look around. She heard him 
say his say, yet gave no sign whereby he 
could guess whether or not she might be- 
come willing to aid in his explorations. 

**Pap,” she said one day to her father, 
‘*the men-folks, you among ’em, and some 
women and girls, it appears, act like you 
all think there’s a mighty heap in Mr. 
Davison.” 

‘*Why, my daughter, its perfect certain 
that he have a heap o’ inf’mation, more, a 
long ways, than anybody about here, 
special about the late war ag’inst the 
British, which they say he went in it when 
a boy and fit under Gen’l Jackson; and 
Squire Hammick say he have it from him 
pint blank that he have kill’t one Injun, if 
no more. Jeffy is a chattery-scattery 
talking feller, I know; still the man isa 
inf’mation-man and seem like perfect 
studdy in his ways.” 

** Well—I don’t know; but I wish the 
man would look straighter and clearer at 
people when he’s a-talking to’em. I don't 
believe Missis Hammick thinks so overly 
much of him. Idon’t know the reason, 
but I'm going to find out. She may be 
poor and plain; but she’s got sense, and 
she’s jest the best female person J know, 
and I’m a-going to find out.” 

** Well, my child, look like you're goin’ 
to keep puttin’ off and puttin’ off about 
your own self.” 

** Don’t you be afraid that I don’t know 
and won’t know how to take care of my- 
self, my dear old pap.” 

Never a hard word had been between 
them. There was some delicacy in the 
matter of investigating Davison through 
Mrs. Hammick. Miss Lynch pondered 
long the changes in Patsy, her better 
dressing, the brightness of her face when 
at meeting or otherwheres from home; 
these, with the innuendoes of Hammick 
about prospective better fortunes for his 
family in contrast with the deeper seri- 
ousness of his wife. Deciding that it was 
a matter of duty, she.made up her mind 
to go there before very long. Before she 
had fixed upon a day for the visit some 
things occurred which I will proceed 
straightway to narrate. 

In. 

Davison had been there something over 
a year, had done reasonably weil in his 
business with the capital of a few hun- 
dreds which he had brought, and had 
made many acquaintances, a goodly num- 
ber even in the upper districts of the 
county. Among the most cordial of these 
was James Slater, a rather stout, loqua- 
cious man of about thirty. Hecame from 
near the border, and, strictly speaking, 
was about half pine and half oak, altho, 
for reasons partly social, but mainly polit- 
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ical, he had been claiming heretofore to 
be all oak. He had been acting deputy to 
the sheriff, Granbury Backus, slight, 
darkish, reticént, some years older; but 
being dropped by him, he determined, if 
he could make desirable combinations, to 
run for the office in chief at the next fall 
elections. Aspiring far beyond any 
strength that he possessed, yet the position 
which he held carried with it a certain 
prestige which he relied on for as much at 
least as it was worth, and it was not long 
before he became hopeful of success. 
After circulating among the other districts 
with results not quite satisfactory, he went 
down into Dooly, where many consulta- 
tions were had between him, Davison, and 
Hammick. The Squire would have liked 
the best of all things to get to, the Legisla- 
ture, and Davison declared that he would 
much prefer him to himself. In this he 


was partially sincere, as, for special rea- 


sons, he would have liked better an office 
which would not have taken him out of 
the county. But it was plain enough be- 
fore Slater made it more so, that Hammick 
could not carry the district, a matter that 
was essential. He gave up readily; but it 
was because he had been made to believe 
that in good time he would have Davison 
for ason-in-law. So the combination was 
made, and it was not long before Jim 
Slater was regarding himself as shrewd a 
wire-puller as could be found. 

Mr. Lynch went to the county-seat ha- 
bitually on Saturday in every fortnight. 
At one of these visits, Slater, waiting till 
the old man had gotten through with his 
business and some friendly chattings, fol- 
lowed him to the horse-rack on the public 
square, and, as he held the bridle reins 
ready to mount, said: 

‘Uncle Johnny, I’ve been wantin’ to 
talk with some of you leadin’ Dooly peo- 
ple. Why don’t some of you never come 
out for the Legisiatur’?” 

*T don’t know, Jeems, without it’s be- 
cause none of us ain’t smart enough to git 
there, or ain’t thought to be.” 

* Well, now, it jes’ hurt my feelin’s to 
even hear tell of any sech a insiniation, 
and, fact is, it ought to be stopped; for if 
I ain't mistakened in the const’ution o’ the 
State, everybody o’ the people at large is 
liable to have their rip’sentives. And if I 
was a Dooly man—and I am half, as you 
know, on my mother’s side, and proud of 
it, to boot—yit, in that case, I should plant 
myself solid on my rights and on my dig- 
nities: and I should call on everybody else 
down there to do the same likeways of all 
shade.” 

* Why, Jeems, I don’t know of anybody 
that want to go to the Legislatur’; that is, 
anybody that’s fitten. I has heerd along this 
year occasional some little complainin’s 
that the deestrick has to ‘pend on the oaky 
woods always for rip’sentatives. But I’ve 
been satisfied with them we has had. Fact 
is, I couldn’t if I was called on, I couldn’t 
hame a man down there that. would keer 
about runnin’ that every voter would feel 
like unitin’ on. Squire Hammick might 
like it, a-bein’ of a ruther a ambitious sort 
of a creetur’; but I hardly think he could 
make what I’d call much of a rally.” 

“Tf,” said the deputy to a third person, 
with respectful consideration for the good 
man’s modesty—‘ if I was called on to 
name the name of the man that would 
make the very ground swell all along the 
‘Geechee and Long Creek bottoms, and go 
bustin’ along clean to the very lines an 
hound’ries of Wash’n’ton County and Jef- 
f son County, and come a even a rarin’ up 
into the oaky woods, the name I should 
name would be the name Uncle Johnny 
Lynch go by, both when he’s at home and 
when he ain’t; and I am allowed to say 
that them is the sentiments of Cap’n Da- 
vison and many a Dooly man besides.” 

‘Oh no, Jeems,” he answered in sincere 
protestation, *‘ I’m too old, and I hain’t the 
eddication. That is. perfect out o’ the 
(question, Jeems.” 

“Well,” he replied, as if much disap- 
pointed, ‘*a man know his own business, 
and what suit him better’n other people; 
but me an Cap’n Davison—ah well.” 

“Cap'n Davison, you say, Jeems? I 
did't know he were a captain.” 
“Oh yes; I didn’t know it myself, tell I 
pinned him down to acknowledge it. He 
have greatest respects of you, Uncle 








Johnny, and I don’t know how often I’ve 
heerd him say that as for Miss Em’line, he 
haven’t seen her beat nowheres.” 

He saw that the parental heart was 
touched, and he said quickly: 

‘* How would he do? Thatis provided he 
could be got to run?” 

** Well, now, Jeems, I hain’t been 
thinkin’ about anybody for sech as that. 
Cap’n Davison, as you call him, seem like a 
nice man, and he have a heap o’ inf’ma- 
tion. I’m gratified in my mind he ’preci- 
ate Em’line, that she’s good and indus- 
trous if I sayit. You come down and 
talk with our people. I'm too old for 
sech; but I sha’n’t say a word agin Mr.— 
or Cap’n Davison if he turn out to be the 
man.” 

Having thus secured the most influen- 
tial man in the district, Slater went fur- 
ther to work among men and among 
women. He regretted that the limits of 
his education kept him from highest 
flights while discoursing upon military re- 
nown, and the importance of lofty aims 
among marrying females. It soon became 
noised abroad that Captain Davison, with 
much reluctance and only after repeated 
urgent solicitation, had consented to stand 
for the Legislature at the ensuing elections; 
and it was said that his friends depending 
in general upon his well-known fitness, 
would rely mainly upon his war record. 
Then followed a campaign incident, 

which old men tell of with interest even to 
this day. 
IV: 

At that time, in want of more command- 
ing strength, the régime of class suprem- 
acy in this county had suffered greater 
inroads than in any of the neighboring. 
This year quite a number of new men 
came out for the various offices. When it 
was announced that Dooly had put forth a 
candidate, oaky woods people laughed: 
but they became serious when it was said 
that in his day he had killed an Indian. 
Men now living remember the eagerness 
with, which the candidacy of this hero 
lately come from foreign parts was ad- 
vanced. People, especially women, not 
only*piney, but oaky, went into the can- 
vass, and a stranger might have thought 
thatthe savages were not all yet across 
the Ogeechee. Legends of their atrocities 
were revived to the degree that after- 
ward Backus declared that in his opinion 
the very spelling-book couldn’t hold all 
those women’s words. The Captain, soon 
made conscious of entire security, did no 
other work, not even for Jim Slater, ex- 
cept to move about not too much, let him- 
self be lauded, and look as if he felt that 
he had done no more that any true man, 
on opportunity, would do for his country. 
One day a gentleman who had retired 
from the contest asked Jim to tell him 
something about the killing. 

“*My gracious, man! I thought you 
was one as kep’ up with hist’ry. I couldn't 
pint out the very place. Look into hist’ry. 
It’s in there som’ers. If it ain’t, its bound 
to be when its writ full and complete.” 

Then he broke away, and went again to 
his raging. ' 

The one cool head was Backus. Unlet- 
tered, he was yet a seer of what was in 
man. 

** Gent’men,” he said to the other candi- 
dates, ‘this thing’s agoin’ to have its course, 
and it ain’t worth while to try to stop 
it. You all let him run, it is my advice, 
and fight among yourselves for the other 
places. The deestrict is liable to have 
one rip’sen’tive; and if they want a man 
nobody knows anything about, why jes let 
*em, special as you can’t help yourselves; as 
for Jim Slater, I'll try to take keer of him,” 

One day, when Davison was in town, he 
took him aside, and after looking at him 
in silence until he saw that he had embar- 
rassed him, said: 

‘** Cap’n Davison. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if I didn’t know more about you than you 
think. Now, if you go to fightin’ me too 
hard for Jim Slater, my opinions is, it'll 
do you more harm than good.” 

It was purely a guessing venture; but it 
went home. The Captain shivered for an 
instant and answered humbly: 

**Why, Mr. Backus, you’re mistaken if 
you think I'm doing anything against you. 
Other people brought me out; I didn’t 
want it.” 





‘* Well, I jes thought I'd fling out them 
priminary remarks to let be knew that 
them that fights me is liable to git fit back. 
That’s all.” 

Shortly afterward he whispered to one 
of his friends: 

‘*Nothin’ in him. He'll git elected, be- 
cause most o’ the women and the old men 
is fer him; but to my opinions, he’s a-goin’ 
to drap down after the ‘lection, and that 
suddent.” 

At the close of the court on the day of 
election, Jim Slater, whose name was at 
the bottom of the list, went to Davison, 
and in a voice loud enough to be heard by 
several others, said: 

‘*It was me that had you ‘lected to the 
Legislatur’, and stid of totin’ far and 
helpin’ me, you let me come out at the 
very tail end o’ the ticket. Now we'll see 
what good it’s goin’ to do you. You fooled 
me, and you'll fool the rest of ‘em, and 
you'll fool yourself yit.” 

Altho known to be no fighter, he waited 
a moment for an answer. Receiving none, 
he turned away as from an object of dis- 
gust, and went out. The scene surprised 
everybody except Backus. Davison men 
were niuch chagrined. If he had knocked 
down the insulter, a thing which he could 
have done with impunity, his —- 
might have stayed long enough at least to 
enable him to avoid some of the troubles 
that, unknown yet to any human being, 
were destined soon to pursue him. 

If men newly elected to offices beyond 
expectation most ambitious could avert 
all molestation afterward concerning 
methods employed in their campaigns, 
what times they might have! But even 
members-elect of Legislatures cannot be 
always blest. Remembered promises, some 
perhaps conflicting, charges with oblivion 
of services, enmities born where one sees 
them nec to have them not, threat- 
enings about unearthing of buried things 
whose resurrection would be unpleasant, 
such as these sometimes sadden the most 
eager aspirant. On the ride home with 
Hammick, who was running over with 
exultation, the Captain, for the most part 
was thinking of Jim Slater. Jim had be- 
come a smaller fly than ever; yet I do not 
know if he who invented the simile con- 
sidered the size of the insect that intruded 
the unguent. Then what Backus had 
said, together with some other things, had 
led him to fear, even before the election 
day, that he had made some mistakes, and 
it behooved, if he could not correct, to 
prepare, and that soon, for their avoid- 
ance. Already had he beén talking with 
a merchant at the Court House about the 
disposal of his stock of goods Pst d 
to any change that might possibly become 
emergent. On reaching home at supper 
time he smiled with apparent pleasure at 
the congratulations, more ere in 
looks than words, by Patsy, who had on 
her next best frock. The girl saddened 
immediately after the meal when, an- 
nouncing that he was tired, Davison went 
off to bed. It was not the first time that 
she had done so latterly. The mother’s 
uneasiness, began soon after the coming 
of Davison into the house, had been grow- 
ing more and more serious. But, with 
one exception, she kept her thoughts to 
herself. is was Miss Lynch, who, in 
pursuance of her resolution, had repaired 
to the Hammicks’, some days before the 
election, and come away fearing that she 
had found out more than she had been 
expecting. 

[Concluded next week.| 
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THE PUPPY'S LAMENT. 
BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 


I’M a prisoner hard, in a city back yard, 
I like it never a whit! 
*Tis a burning shame, and the folks to 
blame 
Shall repent it—after a bit! 


They pat my head, I’ve a good soft bed, 
Plenty of dinner to eat; 
But they don’t let me go, and I'd like to 
know 
Isn’t liberty better than, meat? 


I race and chase, every side of the place, 
In vain attempts to get out; 

And all around I dig holes in the ground, 
When the grass is beginning to sprout. 


I chew flower roots, and the tender shoots, 
When the plants and shrubs come up, 
T’ve torn all the clothes—ah, the laundress 
knows 
*Tis wrong to imprison a pup! 


There’s aloud complaint, that I’ve scratched 
the paint 
And loosened the boards away; 
So to-day I'll commence to pull down the 
fence 
And hear what the folks will say. 


When the yard’s as flat as a worn-out hat 
And I’ve chilled their souls with fear, 
Then those to blame for this cruel shame 
Will regret that they brought me here! 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 





THE CANDLE-ELF. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


ALL day the candle had stood upon the 
table in its pretty china stand, waiting 
patiently for the twilight to fall. 

‘*Pah!” said the breeze, as it sailed 
majestically in through the open window, 
‘**T know what ails you, you foolish thing. 
I know why you're so pale. You're look- 
ing out for a match—you’re hoping you'll 
catch a flame to-night.” 

The candle made no reply to the taunt, 
and in a moment the breeze began again: 

“You're mighty stupid to have nothing 
to say. Icall it right down deceitful to 
be so dull all day and then, in the evening, 
to be so bright and sparkling. Why can’t 
you entertain me? I’m going to tell 
every one what a silly you really are.” 

The candle remained silent, but she was 
waxen-white with anger, and she thought: 
‘*T wish the breeze would die, the hateful 
thing! He does nothing but fret me.” 
And then she regretted her cruel wish 
and rebuked herself, saying sadly: ‘I 
ought to be ashamed. Oh, I wish I were 
not such a wicked thing. Why do I 
always flare up at every breath? I must 
try to control myself.” And so, when the 
mocking breeze re-commenced his banter, 
she did not, even in her thoughts, revile 
him. 

**Oho!” he sneered. ‘* Looking for a 
match! Waiting for a flame! Do you 
suppose any one would want to spark an 
old-made candle like you? Pooh! You're 
old-fashioned as can be. You don’t even 
keep up with the times. Why don’t you 
drop your old customs? People don’t 
snuff nowadays! Don’t talkto me! I saw 
you take one last night from the maid.” 
And he quite puffed with spite and annoy- 
ance, 

‘* Dear Breeze,” said the candle at last, 
‘why are you so set against me? I have 
never done anything to you. I knowI am 
very plain, and not at all like the rosy 
taper things down in the drawing-room; 
but I'm sure that isn’t my fault. AndI 
didn’t mean to go out so suddenly when 
you dropped in the other night; but I 
couldn’t help it. Circumstances over 
which I had no control”— 

The breeze was greatly mollified by the 
gentle rejoinder, and interrupted her to 
say: 

“Oh, never mind that. I was a bit put 
eut at the time by that saucy maid pulling 
down the shade when she saw me coming, 
and so, I suppose, I was over-hasty with 
you. But it’s all right now, and I am 
sorry I was so sharp a few moments ago.” 

“There!” thought the candle triumph- 
antly; ‘‘ didn’t I hear some one say some- 
thing about a soft answer turning away 
wrath? Well, it does. I’ve proved it.” 
And she was just going to say something 
particularly pleasant about the weather 
when the maid came up and struck a 
match, and lo! there was the candle’s be- 
loved flame, and she was so overcome 
with joy at the sight of him that fora 
moment she forgot the breeze altogether, 
at which he took serious offense, and ma- 
liciously decided to ‘‘ pay her off” for the 
slight she had put upon him. 

‘*Hello!” said he to the candle-elf, 
** you're a fortunate fellow to have such a 
sweetheart. Why, all day she’s been pale 
with anxiety for fear she wouldn’t see you 
to-night, and now she’s actually melting 
with tenderness, and burning with impa- 
tience to say all sorts of sweet things to 
you. Well, I suppose it’s all very delight- 
ful; but I don’t envy you, notwithstand- 
ing. I’m such an independent fellow my- 
self, I like to be perfectly free to come and 
goasIchoose. For instance, I’m in for a 
little fun to-night. Id ask you to join me 
if you weren't dancing attendance here; 
but as it is ”— 

**Oh!” exclaimed the elf, “‘ you’re very 
good. I should be delighted, I’m sure.” 

** Well, then, why don’t you come?” sug- 
gested the breeze. I’m confident the can- 
dle would spare you for one evening if she 
knew it would give you a chance to enjoy 
yourself.” 

A hot tear dropped down the candle’s 
pale cheek. She adored her gay little 
lover, and would make any sacrifice for 
his sake; but just now her heart was very 
soft and she could not help but weep. 

“Oh, for mercy sake, don’t cry!” said 
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the elf, a trifle pettishly. ‘If there’s 
anything I hate it’s that. But I must say 
I think you’re a bit unreasonable. You 
know I can’t always stay here flirting and 
flickering with you; and so long as I can’t, 
I don’t see what difference it would make 
to you if I were to have a little fun in the 
meantime.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” murmured the candle quick- 
ly. ‘Of course I want you to enjoy your- 
self, dear. Don’t mind my crying. It 
was selfish of me, I know, and I'm very 
sorry. I’m a little unstrung just now, but 
after you have gone I shall be quite firm 
again. Of course I want you to go.” 

** Well, then,” said the breeze, *‘ I'll ex- 
pect you at thecorner at eight o'clock. 
Good-by, I’m off now;” and he sped away 
without waiting for another word. 

The candle was so nervous and excited 
that she actually shook when the maid 
touched the table; but she recovered her- 
self immediately and tried to appear very 
bright, in order that the elf should not 
suppose that she was selfish and unreason- 
able. 

He was a very charming young spark, 
always clad in the most fascinating of 
costumes of yellow and red and blue; he 
was hot-tempered and sputtered a great 
deal; but he was ardent and he danced ex- 
quisitely, and the candle delighted in him. 
He was radiant to-night, and he succeeded 
in winning her back to a cheerful frame of 
mind long before the maid had lifted the 
little boy into his crib and come back to 
the table to extinguish the candle. 

‘* Marie,” cried the little boy as the flame 
disappeared, ‘‘ where does the light go 
when you put out the candle?” 

The maid answerel crossly that * little 
children mustn't ask questions,” and left 
him alone to puzzle his brains over the 
problem until he fell asleep. 

In the meantime, if the little boy had 
only known it, the candle-elf had slipped 
on his dark cloak that he always wore 
when he wished to cover his gay suit of 
yellow and red and blue and to make him- 
self invisible to mortal eyes, and had sal- 
lied forth to keep the appointment that the 
breeze had fixed. He met him lurking 
about the corner; and as he approached the 
breeze recognized him at once and said: 
“Sh!” asa warning azainst discovery. 

“I'm quite in the dark as to what your 
plans are,” whispered the elf. 
enough to tell me what we are going to 


**Be good 


do.” 

** Why,” said the breeze slowly and mys- 
teriously (he had not a very definite idea 
of what he meant to do himself, having 
suggested the ‘‘ spree“ on the spur of the 
moment to provoke the candle), ‘* I'll tell 
you; but we must be very quiet about it; 
no one must suspect. What do you say to 
setting out tozether and playing tricks on 
some of those high-and-mighty mortals. 
They're getting to think themselves so un- 
commonly clever, with all their inventions 
and discoveries with which to make us 
serve them, that I think it would be a cap- 
ital bit of sport to take them down a peg 
or two.” (The breeze was rather free in his 
‘They make me 
turn their mills and pump their water and 


use of expressions), 


they make you run their engines and do 
all manner of menial jobs. As for me, I 
think it’s time we turned on them and gave 
them a little They are mighty 
prqud of their brains and their imagina- 
tidns and.all the rest of it, and they are a 
great deal nearer being fools than they 
think for. Let's show them how little it 
takes to make them so, and then watch 
their antics.” 

‘So you think,” said the elf, ** th at mor- 
tals are nearer being better and worse 
than they suppose and that we could prove 
it? Do you think it would be quite fair, 
fair to them?” 


lesson. 


“Oh yes; of course; come along; 
don't be prudish. It'll be a good lesson 
to them. We'll show them how little it 


takes to tip the balance in one direction or 


the otherand then, maybe, they'll be care- | 


ful in future and not so proud.” 

The candle-elf was a trifle disappointed. 
He had expected greater sport than this; 
but rather than have no adventure at all 
he was willing to accept even so tame a 
one. 

‘*Yes, I'll do it,” he replied; ‘‘but I 
must confess I think it’s rather stupid;” 
and he gave a slight sniff. 


“Well, then, suggest a better one your- 
self,” retorted the breeze; and as the can- 
dle couldn’t they set off together down the 
street, both very silent and glum. 

Presently the breeze whispered : ‘“‘ Now 
forit! Here comes aman. You pop into 
his brain and I'll look on and see the fun, 
and then the next one I'll take and you 
can watch. See? Quick now!” And before 
the elf had time to demur the breeze had 
wafted him forward and in a twinkling he 
was sitting enthroned in the man’s brain 
and a very odd sort of place it proved to 
be; all full of crooked schemes and sharp 
plans and queer devices, cluttered together 
in dreadful disorder. But as soon as the 
elf entered everything seemed to take fire 
and revolve with frightful rapidity, so that 
it was enough to make one quite dizzy to 
see. ‘ 

** Yes indeed,” the man began to mutter; 
“Til do it. Ill lower their wages to- 
morrow. I'll increase their hours. I'll 
raise their rents. I'll buy up all the wheat 
in the market. I'll set my own price on 
it. TU—Trll”— his breath caught in his 
eagerness to tell what he would do, 
and he strode on his way muttering to 
himself in quite an unintelligible man- 
ner, 

The candle-elf could not see much sport 
in it; but he heard the breeze laughing de- 
lightedly outside, and so he supposed he 
must be mistaken and that it was very 
amusing after all. 

**Oho! Oho!” sighed the breeze, holding 
his sides with merriment, ‘‘ what fools one 
can make of these mortals! Here’s one 
who was, what his friends called, ‘a keen 
business man,’ and it only needed a touch 
to turn him into a villain. Oh dear! Oh 
dear! And yet, they are so proud and 
confident. So proud of their brains, which 
they say make kings of them, and so con- 
fident of their strength which a little spark 
can turn to weakness. What sport! How 
he'll think and connive and grasp and 
grind!” He'll be called ‘Old Clutch,’ and 
the rest of his kind will fear him and fawn 
on him and hate him. And at the last he 
won't have got anything for his pains but 
two Gs: his gold and his grave; and he'll 
have to leave the one outside the other. 
Oh me! Ohmy!” 

**T say,” whispered the elf impatiently, 
‘*['m going to leave this place. It may 
be fun for you; but I declare I never en- 
joyed anything less. This man’s brain is 
the most distressing place I was ever in. 
Things are revolving so it makes me quite 
confused, Besides, I keep tripping on the 
slippery plots, and the plans are so sharp 
they tear my cloak. Will you be good 
enough to tell me if you’re ready to have 
me come out?” 

The breeze could hardly reply, he was so 
overcome with his mischievous merri- 
ment: but he managed to murmur: 
**Ye-es, come if you must, but”— and 
without waiting for further permission 
the elf leaped forth into the outer world 
again and drew a great sigh of relief as he 
found himself free and at liberty once 
more. He was inclined to be rather sulky, 
but the breeze assured him that it would be 
his turn to view the sport now and at this 
he brightened again. 

** Really,” he said, ‘‘ you have no idea 
how uncomfortable I was. Besides slip- 
ping and having my clothes torn I was, 
every once in a while, pulled bodily from 
one end of his brain to the other. It was 
very painful: it was like being dragged 
| by a plow.” 

**Oh, [know what you mean,” the breeze 
returned. ‘The old fellow was rack- 
ing his brain. No, I suppose it wasn’t ex- 
actly pleasant; and I shouldn't wonder if 
he did it rather often.” 

** Well, all I've got to say is this,” re- 
marked the elf, decidedly; ‘‘ I don’t intend 





repeating the experiment. I wouldn't en- 
| ter another brain for—well, the best wax 
| you could offer me.” 

**Oh, they aren’t all alike. You might 
find another very different; well regulated 
| and clear, and all that sort of thing; and 
| the man’s weak point might be somewhere 
| else. Butif you're so set against it why, 

never mind. Try an Imagination next 

time. Here! I’m off—this is my man!” 


and the next instant the elf found himself 
alone, the breeze having entered the Dis- 
position of a large, broad-shouldered mor- 
tal who was standing in the midst of a 








small crowd of comrades at a street 
corner. 

The elf perched himself within the globe 
of a lamp-post near by, and prepared to 
enjoy the fun. 

‘*Oh, pshaw!” said the breeze’s victim, 
who was nothing but a large, overgrown 
boy; ‘‘I don’t see anything very great in 
that you're telling us. Why, I betI can 
beat any man in the crowd. I’ve got the 
best muscle of any fellow here. I can” — 

** Just hear him blow!” mocked a com- 
panion. 

‘**Blow! Ill show you it ain't blow. 
Come on! come on!” and he began to blus- 
ter about in the most ridiculous fashion 
possible. 

‘*Oh dear! oh dear! what are they going 
to do?’ murmured the elf. ‘I don’t see 
much fun in this—are they going to 
fight?” 

They did fight, and the end of it was that 
the big fellow was very badly beaten and 
lay on the ground bruised and battered, 
and the others had to lift him up and help 
him home. 

** Well,” said his opponent, grimly, as he 
turned away, ‘‘I didn’t want todoit. But 
he was sucha blower. I guess I’ve knocked 
the wind out of him, tho, and he’ll know 
better next time.” 

‘**How was that?’ inquired-the breeze of 
the elf a second or so later, as he returned 
to hisside. ‘* Did youever know such a 
silly as that boy? His disposition wasn’t 
so bad. Indeed, it was quite pleasant in 
there. But I had hardly entered when, 
pouf! how the things began to flutter. 
The Truth was swept right off its pedestal 
and got shivered to bits. I started up a 
regular gale, and I assure you I only gave 
the merest little sigh. You see, he must 
always have been just on the brink of 
being a blusterer, and it only needed a 
breath to make a full-blown one of 
him.” 

** Well, if you want to know, I didn’t 
enjoy it at all,” returned the elf. ‘‘ Un- 
less you have something better than that 
to show me, I vote we go home.” 

**Oh no; not yet. Why, there’s lots of 
sport ahead of us yet. Here! Let’s slip 
into this house. Here’s a girl sitting by 
the window talking to her sister. Just pop 
into her Imagination and see what'll come 
of it;” and the breeze settled himself com- 
fortably in the curtain and swung lazily to 
and fro, while the elf made his way into 
the mazes of the child’s fancy. 

Such a place! Here were gay dreams 
and fantastic visions and phantoms and 
ghosts, all parading up and down in an 
endless procession, while over all shone a 
strange light that was very bright and 
dazzling. At the elf’s entrance everything 
seemed to start into quicker motion at 
once, and, more than that, everything ap- 


| peared to grow and glare and be exagger- 


ated and distorted, so that, by and by, 
there was no chance of distinguishing the 
true form of anything any more. 

‘*Oh, dear!” chuckled the breeze, ‘‘ he’s 
fired her imagination this time, sure. 
Why, to hear her talk any one would 
think she were crazy. An imagination is 
a good thing; but a body had better take 
care that it isn’t so vivid that it only takes 
a little spark to turn it wild and make it 
run away with one.” 

**And so,” said the girl, continuing a 
story that she had evidently begun before 
the entrance of the breeze and the elf— 
**and so the Queen ordered all the un- 
pleasant people in her court to be brought 
before her, and when they were she 
waved her wand (for she was half a fairy), 
and immediately a change came over them 
all. The big, fat, tiresome chancellor, who 
had always bored her to death, grew 
broader and stouter, and his arms and legs 
dwindled and qwindled, and at last disap- 
peared, and his head vanished between his 
shoulders, and lo! he was like a great ball. 
And then the Queen waved her wand 
again, and the place where his head had 
been, flattened out and grew hollower (it 
was hollow before), and there was the 
wearisome old chancellor turned into a 
hum-drum, and if you don’t know what 
that is I can’t tell you. But the Queen or- 
dered her chief kettle-drum player from 
the court orchestra.to come and beat on 
the hum-drum and he did, and the noise 





it made was only a little more tiresome 
than the noise the chancellor had made 





when he was grunting out his everlasting 
suggestions. 

“ And the bad courtier who had always 
plotted against the Queen and who was 
very brazen and always bowed so low be- 
fore her that he almost bent himself 
double, she caused to grow harder (he was 
hard before) and more brazen and more 
doubled, and lo! his legs and arms disap- 
peared and so did his head, all but his 
mouth, and that grew bigger and bigger, 
and by and by he was nothing but a brass 
instrument, called a scoundrel, and if you 
never heard of one I’m sorry, but any 
way the principal timbrel-player from the 
court orchestra came and played on it, 
and it made a very curious sound. 

** And the privy-councilor, who was al- 
ways finding fault with everything and 
who was never suited at all, she caused to 
grow narrower and narrower (he was nar- 
row before), and his endless string of com- 
plaints stretched up and down and up and 
down, and his hands disappeared and he 
stood on one foot, and there he was altered 
into a carp—and if you never saw one, I 
can’t help it; but the head harpist from 
the court orchestra came and played on it, 
and he found it very difficult to manage. 

** And the naughty little scullion, who 
was under everybody’s feet and who was 
always piping so shrilly without any stop, 
she caused to become smaller and smaller 
(he was small before), and his arms and 
legs shriveled up, and lo! there he was 
turned into a gossoon—and I’m sure it 
isn’t my fault if you don’t know what a 
gossoon is; but, anyway, the first bassoon 
player from the court orchestra came and 
played on it, and it had so many stops 
that he had any amount of trouble trying 
to contrul them. 

‘** And so it was with all the unpleasant 
people in the palace. And after the Queen 
had seen them all turned into musical in- 
struments and had heard the noise they 
made, she decided that it would never do 
at all, and so she caused them to be taken 
to the sea and dropped in. And now, 
whenever there’s a storm, you can hear 
them calling to be rescued; you can hear 
the hum-drum droning and the scoundrel 
shivering and the carp whining and the 
gossoon whistling—and it doesn’t do them 
any good, for no one will ever bring them 
to land again. And that’s the end of the 
story, and it’s true, every word of it.” 

** Why, Mollie, what nonsense! And it 
wasn’t a nice story at all,” returned her 
sister. ‘* Sometimes you have very pretty 
ideas; but if you grow to have horrid ones 
and really to believe they’re true, I'll have 
to tell Mother. It would be dreadful to 
get so that you didn’t know truth from 
falsehood—and that’s what'll happen to 
you if you let your imagination run wild.” 

By this time the elf had joined the 
breeze once more. 

‘Tt was a perfect muddle in there,” he 
said. ‘I’m glad to get out again. That 
girl would better study her lessons and 
stop entertaining such crazy ideas. 
They’re not grateful guests at all. I 
heard one of them threaten to turn her 
brain so he could run riot in it.” 

‘* Well, come along,” cried the careless 
breeze. ‘‘ If she is so foolish, she deserves 
to get punished and made a warning of. 
It’s my turn now, and I know a splendid 
chance for fun. There’s an old, musty, 
fusty professor near here, and his family 
think he is horridly cross and ill-tempered. 
He hasn’t had a mood for years and years 
that was fresh and bright and cheerful: 
and I guess he doesn’t know himself how 
little it would take to turn him into a de- 
lightful old soul. I’m going to see what I 
can do with him”; and he grasped the elf 
by the hand, and both together they 
slipped into the professor’s study. 

The professor was poring over some 
very learned book, and his brows were knit 
so that the wrinkles made quite a network 
across his forehead. But no sooner had 
the breeze entered into his mood than he 
leaned back in his chair and, drawing his 
hand over his eyes, said: ‘Dear, dear! 
what a glorious thing knowledge is, to be 
sure. I think I must go and enlighten 
Mother and the girls as to the merits of 
this wonderful book.” 

And sure enough, the next moment he 
had crossed the parlor threshold (a thing 





he had not been known to do for year), 
smiling genially (another thing he had not 
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been seen todo for years), and Mother and 
the girls were so surprised and delighted 
that that they fluttered and trembled and 
got him a chair (and in their excitement 
almost tipped “it over before he could sit 
upon it), and then gathered about him 
and listened breathlessly while he talked 
and were so attentive and sympathetic 
that the old gentlemen quite warmed to 
his subject and grew absolutely eloquent. 
And at the close he said: 

“T declare, how I have run on! But it 
does one good to ventilate one’s idea once 
in a while”; and the girls said ‘‘Yes,” and 
thought what a fine mind Father had 
and “really if he used to be as charming 
as this they didn’t wonder at Mother's 
falling in love with him.” 

‘‘Why, when he came in, he braced me 
right up. It was as if a strong, fresh 
breeze had blown into the room with him,” 
said the younger daughter, and the elder 
one said, ‘*Yes, so it was.” 

‘There! I enjoyed that immensely,” 
remarked the elf as his comrade rejoined 
him. ‘‘ Just to think that it only needed 
a whiff to make such a change in him.” 

‘But I tell you, it smelled musty in 
there when I first went it, and the way I 
had to clear away the cobwebs!” returned 
the breeze. ‘‘ Now I guess sitice he’s seen 
the virtue of ‘ ventilating his ideas’ he'll 
do it a little oftener and his people will see 
that it didn’t take so much, after all, to 
make a change for good in their grumpy 
old father. It’s just as I said; people are 
far nearer being better and worse than 
they think for; and they ought to keep on 
the watch lest a breath or a spark turn 
them in the wrong direction. Come now, 
let's have one more and then that'll be 
enough.” 

“But we're just an even four now,” 
ventured the elf, mildly. 

‘Oh, you don’t mind taking one extra, 
do you? Just to finish up, you know, for 
good measure?” inquired the breeze; and 
the elf didn’t wish to appear disobliging 
and so he said he didn’t. 

This time they traveled for quite a long 
time before selecting a subject upon whom 
to experiment. The elf insisted he would 
not risk the unpleasantness of another 
brain or another imagination; and the 
breeze could not suggest any new organ 
upon which to play their prank. They 
wandered through the streets in silence, 
and by and by the lights in the houses 
were all extinguished and that showed it 
was very late. Butin one house—a very 
elegant one —the windows were all 
ablaze. 

“They’re having a ball in there,” whis- 
pered the breeze; and he and the elf slip- 
ped in through the open window to take a 
peep at the festivities. It was a very bril- 
liant scene, and every one seemed to be 
laughing and chattering and in the best of 
spirits. Some were dancing and others 
were talking, and it was all a buzz and hum 
and glare. There were a great many jew- 
els, and an endless variety of wonderful 
gowns. It was extremely entertaining, 
and the elf thought it the most amusing 
incident of the evening. He wanted to 
stay; but the breeze said he was getting 
stifled, and was just going to slip away, 
when the elf touched him lightly saying: 
* Listen.” 

Two people standing behind the curtains 
were talking together. The one, speaking 
in low, excited tones, was a very young 
girl, the other, a woman, was also young. 
She was very beautiful, but her voice was 
cold and hard. As her words fell on her 
companion’s ear they seemed to chill her 
and make her shiver. 

‘I cannot see yet what you have to com- 
plain of. Anyway, this is neither the time 
nor the place” — 

“Oh no,” broke in the young girl, hot- 
ly, ‘I know all that; but I must speak 
now. I want to go away. I want to leave 
you. Tam unhappy—I am wretched. You 
sive me everything but love, and I need 
that so. I long for it. I can’t live with- 
out it. I know you are my sister—my ouly 
sister—all I have in the world; but that 
makes it all the harder to bear. They say 
you have no heart—that nothing would 
melt you—but—if you only knew how I 
long for one kind word—for one touch of 
your lips;” and she buried her face in her 
hands and sobbed bitterly, 








The ait ened eevay from his place and 


Then the breeze heard a gentle voice 
“Dear Rosy” (and he could hardly 
believe it was the same voice that 
sounded so coldly a moment ago)—‘“‘ dear 
little sister, forgive me. I on not meant 
to be cruel. me, look up, dear. Ido 
love you, and you need never be lonely nor 
unhappy any more.” 


In a moment they were clasped in each | 


other’s arms, and a second. later the elf 
came dancing up to — companion, his 
bright little face all ag’ 

“T did it! I did ie yw exclaimed, joy- 
ously. ‘I slip into her heart and 
warmed it. Itisa big one, I tell you; but 
it was awfully empty and cold, and it was 
closed so tight that I guess no one had ever 
tried to get in before; at least, not in the 
right way. Besides, I don’t sup they 
could have succeeded if they had tried, for 
the key was gone. There was a great 
break in it, too; but she had managed to 
hide that and no one would have guessed 
it from the outside. It looked just as solid 
and hard as stone, and I guess it was almost 
as heavy. But I slipped in, and I tell you 
it didn’t take a minute to set thin glow- 
ing. Such a good, bi 
out of repair. Now I'd like to wager with 

ou that it would have been harder to 

ave melted many asmaller one. Why, 
this one thawed in a minute, and what's 
more the big break seemed to begin to 
heal, and I found the key in it. I dropped 
the key in the little sister’s hands as 1 
came along, and she’s holding it now.’ 

ae the warm-spirited little fellow was 

leased that he danced hither and 

thit er quite recklessly till his dark cloak 
slipped from his fatine and there he 
was, visible to mortal eyes. 

And the sisters both saw him as he flew 
out of the window with the breeze beside 
him, and one of them cried: 

**See, darling, the Ignis Fatuus,” and 
Se candle-elf aughed as he heard the 

h-sounding name by which she had 
tafe him; for he knew he was nothin; ~ kes 
the world but the plain little can 
flame, and he was hurrying back to tell 
her all about it. 
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PEBBLES. 


Ir oftentimes rains ins just hard enough to 
go to the theater, but altogether too hard to 
go to church. 


.. Sawyer: “ The proof of the pudding is 
in theeating.”” De Spep: “No, it isn’t. It 
is in the digesting.” —Puck. 

.. Florist: ‘‘ What was that man kicking 
about, you sold the roses to?” Boy: ‘ He 
wanted to know if they were fast colors: 
said the last he got here faded.”’—Puck, 


.. Penelope (sighing): ‘“‘ Ah! the men are 
not what they used to be.”” Tom: ‘I'd like 
to know why not?’ Penelope: ‘‘ They used 
to be boys, you know.’ 


.... They’re Having a Picnic in the Woods. 


heart! only sadly | 











’—New York Herald. | 


—‘* Oh, Papa,” exclaimed little Fritz, run- 


ning up with a chestnut burr in his hand, 
‘look! I’ve found the egg of a porcupine.” 
—Fliegende Buitier. 


....The Exception.— Madison Squeer: 
“They say that one half the world doesn’t 
know how the other half lives.” 


Morrison | 


Essex: “‘The man who wrote that never | 


lived in a small town.’’—Puck. 


..‘* No wonder that the papers talk about 


political extravagance,” said Mrs. Gilhooly. | 


“Didn’t I hear my husband talking the 
other day about a convention that wanted 
asilver platform?”’—Baltimore American. 


..Gentleman: “TI can’t drink this soup.”’ 


Waiter takes away the bow] and fetches an- | 


other. Gentleman: “I can’t take this soup, 
either.” Waiter: “Beg your pardon, sir; 
why not, sir?” Gentleman: “ Because you 
haven’t brought me a spoon.”’ 


.. Retired Business Man: “I am rich at 
last, and nowlIam going to find a perfect 
climate to livein.” Great Traveler: ‘Good 
idea! I’ve always held that when a man re- 
tires from business he should immediately 
take up something that will keep him occu- 

ied for the rest of his life.”’—New York 
eekly. 

..A French priest, who had usually a 
very small audience, was one day preaching 
at the church in his village when, the doors 
being open, a gander and several geese came 
stalking up the aisle. The preacher, avail- 
ing himself of the circumstance, observed 


“that he would no lo find fault with 
his district for non-attendance, because, tho 
they did not come themselves, they sent 
their representatives.” 


..Musical Prodigy.—A teacher in one of 
the Englewood schools was drilling the chil- 
dren in music. ‘‘ What does it mean when 


pupils, ‘ “ 











PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tne INDEPENDENT. New York. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
a 
se 8 
sn 
ee ee 
eee & 
*#n # & 
se %# & 
*+&# & & 
*## & & 


1, At any time; 2, the Gaelic language; 3, 
resting place; 4, a very small quantity; 5, to 
leave out; 6, a single entry; 7, a bird of | 
Australia; 8, a vessel for holding water; 9, 
till now. 
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SHAVE 
HABIT 
ABASH 
VISNE 
ETHER 
A 0 
M G P 
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NINE DIAMONDS. 
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METAMORPHOSES, —Selected, 
Desk, disk, dirk, dirt, dart, part, pert, 
mY, nest, neat, seat. 

2. House, horse, corse, curse, crust, burst, 
burnt, burns, barns, res, bores, cores, 
coves, cover, hover, hovel. 

3, Warm, ‘ward, word, cord, cold. 

4. Curd, cord, corn, coin, chin, thin, then, 
“as whey. 

on, den, hen. 
& Orth: clots, costs, copts, copes, capes, 


caper, pa’ 
pe Lane gre pone, lone, lane, lake. 
8. Coal "cool, wool, w 
9. Awake, aware, sware, swart, swapt, 
-* sweet, sweep, sleep. 
. Boy, toy, ton, tan, man. 
iL Teas, leas, less, lest, lent, lend, land. 


The 
Zl estimonial 
Idea 


has been hard worked, but it has 
common sense for tts foundation. 
We MUST trust others. The evi- 
dence of sense ts the first and high- 
est kind of evidence. Yet to ignore 
the evidence of others ts narrow and 
unwise. Printing enables a thous- 
and to profit by the experience of 








one. Drs. Starkey and Palen pub- 
lish a book of testimonials. It shows 
the wonderful power of their Com- 
pound Oxygen. It givesnames,ad- | 
dresses,and particulars. Itconvinces | 
reasoning people. It has been the | 
means of making thousands of weak 
people strong—sick people well. 
They read, believed, and were bene- 
fited. Anybody can have the book 
Sor the asking. | 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
yHEALTH BE BETTER ' THAN WEALTH. 


ft Arti- 
Reinl Teeth tupea the receipe Dr. W. E. 
DUNN, 331 Lex om Ave. “ob postaas. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for ewan Ove years been pu 

the famous product which stirred loan 
cher when first invented and given to the 
Tee ed me ——" chemist, Justus von 
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‘VAN HOUTEN’S 
Cocoa 


“Dest & Goes Parthest.” 
<“Oncé tried, used always.” 

“ But Law, there's 
(No credit in being 
Jolly when you 
. Have Van Hov- 
‘sTEN'S Cocoa /0 
(Drink.” 
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MARK TAPLEY. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 

Its great success has,of course,led to many 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
a comparison will easily prove that none 
equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 
nutritive qualities, 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


@ Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
pa If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
cts.to either Van LlouTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade 
St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and ¢ 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
b> Van IlouTEeN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. Al. 
ing by mai 


RAG DOLLS, S38: 


Apply to! to 17 Market St., Bethlehem, E 


MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
Illustrated Hand-book sent on request, 
J.& R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 











Made “and sold sold byt ithe 
Moravian Ladies 
ire, sat 
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Extract of BEEF. 


a best and most economical “Stock” for 
ups, Ete. 

One’ pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send for our book of receipts shown use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


CLEANSING 


Tennis Suits, 
Dresses, Laces, 
) Blankets, 








Draperies, 
Lace Ourtains, 
And All Materials 


DY EING. 


Dresses and Men's Garmests Dyed without Ripping 
Also, Feathers, Shawls, Rugs, Blankets, 
Draperies, and All Materials. 


LEWANDO'S cox 
Oleansing Establishment 
17 Temple PL, Boston. 365 5th Ave, N, Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES. 
New York City. The Sixth Ave., near 42d St.; 1199 
nth Ave., cor. Tad § 
Providence, R. 1; Newport, R. 1.; Boston (Highland 8); 
Boston (South); Jambridge, Watertown, and Lynn, 
ass, 
Largest in America. Established 1829. 
SEND STAMP FOR PRIC EL IST. 








ESTABLISHED 1837. 


QIHARD Soy 


AWD 


BOYNTON 60. 


232 & 234 WATER STREET, 
NEW YORE. 
8t LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO ILL. 
POPULAR 


PERFE cy HOT WATER 


STEAM 
WARM AIR 
ee 
S SEND FOR CIROULARS 
HEATERS. THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Richardson & Boynton Co., Mfrs., 
Nos. 232 & 234 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 


No: 6 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, 
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DO YOQU BATHE? 





A Porcelain lined Bath is the 
best and cheapest Tub you can 
buy. It will last for generations 
and is always sweet, clean and 
inviting. Catalogue free. 


STANDARD MFG CO., 


Box 628M. PITTSBURGH, PA 


Kitchen Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOLDs, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE., AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 





AND 
COMBINATION FLOORS 


10 ceuts to 40 cents per square foot. 
For pamphlet and design cards address the manu- 


facture’ 
“DICKINSON & PHELPS. 
Wellington, Ohie. 
GEORGE HALBERT, Agent 
226-228 Fulten Street, Broo lyn, N. ¥. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EGYPT, THE NILE AND HOLY LAND. 


18 Select Parties, organized by well-known clergymen 
under c a with 

THOS. COOK & SON, 

Will leave New nak during Winter and Spring. 

Next departure Dec. 26. Send for desc +" pro- 

a to pte AS COOK & SON, 1 Broadway, 





fork; or 332 Washington St., Boston; 102 South 
Pighth St., Philadelphia; 24 South Clark St., Chicago; 
{21 Market St. 'St., ,_ San Francisco. 





Monthly, Invaluable, Tells of Cheapest Routes, 
Hotels, best locations. How to secure homes and 
Orange Groves easily. 50 cents a year, 3 months trial 
10 cents. Sample 2 cents postage. 


0. M. CROSBY, ® Franklin Street, N. Y. 


CUNARD LINE. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
SAILING BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


From New York every SATURDAY, and alternate 
WEDNESDAY. 
From Boston every SATURDAY. 


Cabin passage #60 and upward, according to accom- 
modation. Intermediate, *%. Steerage passengers 

oked toand from all parts of Europe at very low 
rates. 


VERNON H. BROWN & CO., Agents, 


4 Bowling Green, New York. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, | 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

. ya speed, endety. ts equipment, track and 

,Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


There is no better line on the American Continent. 


P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, 1). 
- HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ooms en suite with Private 











R Baths. | 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths. 


P. H. McCANN, Preprieter. 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
ERE, Props. 


DAM & DeR 





NEW Y onk. | 





PILLS 
















pe : 
and Pain in 
theStomach, 





Breath 

in, Disturbed Sleep, 

and trembling sensa. 

2 tions are relieved by using these Pills, 
ui all druggists. Price 2% cents < box. 

New York Depot, 36; Ca 


oe on the 
and alt nervous 











ro =RICAN Boecakrasr Qrveats. 


CHOICEST BREAKFAST’ FOODS, 


‘A-B-C-OATMEAL, 


Selected Grain, Hulls Removed. 
Alvengy ¢ Cooked, Gutesis Prepared, 













Easily Digested. onomical. 
| Healthful, Delicious, Best, 
| TRADE 


(Crushed 
White 
Oats.) 


MARK. 


aLso 
A,B, 0, 
White 
W heat, 
THE CEREALS M'F'°GCO. 
83 Murray St., New York, 


| Sold by all Grocers, PATENTED. 


re BENEDICT’S TIME. * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
| Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve 
and Collar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- 
tonhole. 

Strong, durable, and 
can adjusted with 





perfec tease. No wear or tea 
This patent back can be —¥ on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


lid Silver. 


| 
| Now in stock, 
} * 
' 





an unusually 


attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
| Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
_ Knives, Forks, and Spoons of 


| our own manufacture. 


‘REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHs, 
Union Square, New York. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 





ity of the Stomach. 


Farm and Garden. 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subserthers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


BY L. J. VANCE. 





It is reported that a reciprocity treaty has 


| at last been concluded with Germany where- 


by our cereals will be admitted free of duty 
into the German Empire, in consideration 
of the free admission of German beet sugar 
to this country. Now, while the sugar du- 
ties and reciprocity are before the public eye 
in the papers, it may be well to understand 
the amounts and sources of our beet sugar 
supply. 

There are so many conflicting statements 
current that it is not easy to get at the 
exact facts in the case. Buta plain presen- 
tation of the subject under discussion will 
be gladly received. This can be done briefly 
yet effectually by simply giving the official 
figures of the invoice valuation of the sugar 
imported into this country. 

The following data for the year ending 
June 30th, 1890, may here be presented: The 
valuation of sugar received from Cuba was 
$39,099,670; from Germany, $16,098,224; from 
Hawaiian Islands, $11,559,142; from the Brit- 
ish West Indies, #8,910,130; from Philippine 
Islands, %6,807,866; from British Guiana, 
$4,325,370; from all other source’, $11,180,248. 

This shows that Germany stands second 
in rank as one of the sources of our sugar 
supply; but it does not reveal the larger, 
and more important fact that in two years 
the supply of German sugar has grown from 
2 per cent. to 16 per cent. of our sugar im- 
ports. That is to say,in the year ending 
June 30th, 1888, Germany supplied only 2 
per cent., while the figures above given show 
that the proportion has increased to 16 per 
eent. 

Now we are ina position to understand 
why German officials are to-day so willing 
to admit our cereals and our pork free of 
duty into the Empire, provided we allow 
German beet sugar to come free into our 
ports. It is the importance and value of 
the American sugar market, as much as 
anything else, that will bring Germany toan 
appreciation of our wheat and pork. We 
could show, if necessary, that the consump- 
tion of sugar in this country has increased 
enormously within the last ten years. 

However, the interesting problem raised 
by this discussion is the establishment of a 
beet sugar industry of our own. Surely, 
in this great land, stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, from the 
Great Lakes in the North to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, we have the right kind of soil and the 
proper climate. There can be, there is, no 
doubt that many parts of the United States 
are adapted to the production of a sugar 
beet containiug a larger percentage of sac- 
charine matter. 

Already the Department of Agriculture 
has been bestirring itself in behalf of this 
industry, and large quantities of beet seed 
have been sent out to different sections. 
Hundreds of samples of sugar beets, grown 
in the States, have been analyzed by the 
Department chemist with the view of de- 
termining their value for sugar-making 
purposes. Some of the beets were of very 
poor quality, while others would yield a 
large quantity of sugar if properly manu- 
factured. The amount of sucrose varied all 
the way from 8 per cent. to as high as 22 
percent. It is stated that a sugar beet con- 
taining less than 10 or 12 per cent. of sugar 
is practically worthless for sugar-making 
purposes. 

The experiments of the last four years 
have shown what agriculturists predicted, 
namely—that not one, but many parts of the 
United States ave suitable for the raising of 
the.sugar beet rich in saccharine matter. 
Some of the localities favorable for the 
growth of beets may be named. According 
to the Bulletin, recently issued, the sugar 
beet area of this country will be found along 
the Pacific Coast, on the high plateaus of 
Colorado, in certain parts of Nebraska, 
Kansas and Iowa, in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
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sin, and in northern Indiana, Ohio, and New 
York. During the last two years, beets 
have been very successfully grown in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 

It is yet too early to say what varieties of 
beet will give the best results. The Vilmo- 
rin is a variety most generally cultivated in 
France, and it has yielded a high percentage 
of sucrose when grown in Nebraska. The 
White Silesian is the leading variety in Ger- 
many, where it grows in poor and sandy 
soils. Another kind of sugar beet tried with 


good results in this country is Lain’s Impe- | 


rial, which is a beet of very superior quality. 


In fact, the variations are based principally 
upon slight differences in size, color and the 
peculiarities of the leaves. There is also 
some difference in size and color of the roots, 
Thus, the Imperial is slender, pear-shaped 
with bright green leaves fully wrinkled. 
while the White Silesian has broad leaves 
standing upright and bright green stems. 

The best beets for sugar-making purposes 
should weigh not less than one pound, nor 
more than two pounds. They should be 
white, hard and firm in the inside. Above 
all, they should not grow above the surface 
of the soil, and should have very few rootlets 
clinging to the sides. Those having a large 
number of leaves are said to be of superior 
quality. As to the soil, a sandy loam seems 
most suitable for the raising of a sugar beet 
containing a large percentage of sucrose. 
Unless the soil is deeply plowed and thor- 
oughly pulverized so as to allow the down- 
ward growth of spindle-shaped roots to a 
proper depth; the head of the beet will grow 
above the surface, thus exposing it to hot 
suns and early frosts. The effect of hot 
rays is to soften the head of the beet, and so 
it fails to gain saccharine strength. 

Few products of the farm require more 
cultivation than the sugar beet. First, the 
beets should be planted thick, and then 
thinned out; yet they must grow close 
enough to keep them from reaching too large 
in size or tooheavy in weight. From eight 
to fifteen beets per square yard is about the 
right number, depending, of course, upon 
the kind of soil. A beet field should be 
kept as neat and tidy as a garden. The 
labor consists in keeping the ground soft 
and free from weeds, and also in covering 
the heads that are exposed abovethe sur- 
face. 

About the first week in October the beets 
are ready to be harvested. One way is to 
plow them out; another is to throw them out 
with a beet digger, which is like the potato 
digger. A portion of the top is cut off, 
according to its growth above or below the 
soil. Then the beets can be put in heaps 
and covered with earth, or they are taken to 
the factory. 

An account of the process employed in the 
manufacture of sugar from the sugar beet 
may be found in the Bulletin already re- 
ferred to. Briefly stated, it is as follows: 
The beets are first washed; they are then 
weighed and carried by an elevator to the 
slicing machine; the sliced beets are carried 
tothe diffusion battery, where the juice is 
extracted as in sorghum and sugar cane. 

The extracted juice is carried into large 
tanks, and there treated to a 2.5 per cent. of 
lime; then, after the lime is precipitated, 
the material is passed through a filter press, 
which separates the purified juice from all 
matters contained therein. The pure juice 
is now evaporated to the consistency ofa 
syrup, and this syrup is put into a vacuum 
strike-pan, where it is crystallized and re- 
duced to the proper degree of dryness. The 
mixed sugar and molasses are carried toa 
centrifugal machine, where what is known 
as “‘raw’ sugar is obtained. This product 
is not yet fit for domestic use, but it is made 
pure and white by bone-black filters. It is 
estimated that sugar beet containing 12 
per cent. of sugar will yield about 200 
pounds of sugar per ton. 

There is a sugar company at Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas, which has experimented 
successfully in the manufacture of beet 
sugar. A little over sixty tons of clean 
beets was grown from four and one-half 
acres. This made 10,158 pounds of sugar 
and 380 gallons of molasses. A plant for 
manufacturing sugar from sugar beets is 
expensive. It will cost from $75,000 to $250,- 
000, and will be a big investment in the right 
locality. 

NEw YorK CITy. 
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TO SECURE GOOD GRASS CROPS. 








BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 





OVER a large portion of the northern sec- 
tion of our couatry hay has become one of 
the most profitable crops; in some sections, 
the most profitable. In other areas, dairy- 
ing is the principal industry as yet, the cat- 
tle mainly depending upon grass for prov- 
ender. At the present time the grass crop 
is of so great importance that every farmer 
should study to increase the amount which 
he can produce. ‘No grass, no cattle; bend 
cattle, no manure; no manure, no crops,” 
too generally true for any American ~aidh 
to slight. This importance of grass to the 
agriculturist has not long been recognized 
in America. It is scarcely three generations 
since the whole dependence was upon the 
natural grasses which grew in meadows; 
and on many Eastern farms may yet be 





seen extensive ditches and canals used to 
conduct waters along hillsides to increase 
the meadow areas. Timothy and clover be 
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gan to be generally cultivated in the North 
about the opening of the present century. 

Grass being recognized as a basis in farm- 
ing, the question which arises is, How are 
good crops to be obtained? Howis the farm 
to be covered with a good sod? To secure a 
good set of grass, the first thing necessary 
is @ 

PROPER PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

In seeding to grass the first essential to a 
good “‘ catch” is that the ground be well 
prepared. It should be thoroughly plowed, 
and then worked up fine with the harrow 
and roller. The finer and deeper the soil is 
made, other things being equal, the better 
the grass crop we may expect. This part of 
the work should never be neglected. If the 
ground is full of hard lumps, the seed can 
get no hold on them; if the plowing is 
shallow the ground will soon dry out, and 
the roots will penetrate the earth in search 
of food and moisture with great difficulty. 
But when the whole mass of soil is thor- 
oughly pulverized, as deep as a plow will 
run, to that extent the earth is fully pre- 
pared to feed the young plantlets. Their 
roots will find food in every particle of soil 
they come in contact with, and they will be 
able to descend to regions of moisture in 
time of drought. To aid in this work of 
properly preparing the soil, we have to-day 
greatly improved tools, over those possessed 
by our fathers. We have “‘cutaway,”’ “disk” 
and “smoothing’’ harrows, with heavy 
cast-iron rollers to crush clods, to firm the 
earth and to make a solid seed bed. Good 
work may be done without these modern 
tools, but they are a great aid to any one 
who may possess them. 


FERTILITY NEEDED. 


In the second place, the soil should possess 
sufficient fertility to grow the grass, and a 
part of this fertility should be at once avail- 
able for the use of the young plants. On 
many farms the grass does not “catch,” 
either because there is too little fertility to 
sustain the plants in their growth, or, there 
is no matter available for plant food at the 
time when the grass is just starting its 
growth. On every grass farm all the stable 
manure that can be produced should be 
made, and it should be applied systemati- 
cally to the land, the sooner after it is made 
the better. 
the stable manure, it is often necessary to 
employ green manures and commercial fer- 
tilizers. If the soil lacks organic matter, as 
in lands exhausted by long cropping of In- 
dian corn or cotton, this may be supplied by 
turning under growing crops of red clover 
in the North, and of the cow pea in the 
South. If, however, the exhaustion has 
come from long cropping of cereals and to- 
bacco, the mineral constituents most valu- 
able for plant food have been removed from 
the earth, and to restore such a soil these 
mineral foods must be returned. The 
only available form in which we may 
return these food elements isin the shape 
of the chemicals in commercial fertil- 
izers. These should be applied with a 
liberal hand, from three hundred to eight 
hundred pounds to the acre. If soil is to be 
improved rapidly, there must be constant 
and systematic feeding, and where stable 
manures are lacking, then green manures 
and commercial fertilizers must be sought. 
The writer believes that the grass area may 
be greatly extended in the South, if care is 
taken to apply fertilizers to the soil to 
enable the young plants to geta hold on 
the earth, and then to seed in the autumn 
or winter, that the plant may become estab- 
lished before the heat of summer. Old 
pastures may be revived by top-dressings of 
manure. This may be applied during the 
winter season. Thefe is little danger of the 
manure washing off during the spring rains, 
as experience shows that the grass roots 
catch and hold most of the fertilizing ma- 
terial. 

GOOD SEED. 

A really good sod cannot be obtained from 
poor seed. The greatest care should be ex- 
ercised to secure a pure, clean seed. In the 
North, timothy and red clover are the two 
standard grasses in almost universal use. 
Chere is a little orchard grass seed sown by 
farmers, but its use is very limited. It is 
«specially valuable in orchards and shady 
places, for it grows readily in the shade. 
Another point in its favor is, that it pro- 
(luces pasture earliest in the spring, also ex- 
cellent pasture in the late autumn. Where, 
lowever, it is desirable to make permanent 
pastures, it is well to use other seeds with 
the timothy and red clover. In the North, 
orchard grass, white clover, sweet vernal 
and the Kentucky blue grass may be used. 

These grasses may be sown alone, or be 
seeded in with wheat or oats. Some farm- 
ers find that it is more profitable to seed the 
grass alone, missing a crop of wheat or oats, 
but getting a crdp of hily one yéar ¢arlier, 
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Theckeniante tien te Os spring, or 
the young plants are liable to winter-kill. 
The other grass seeds may all be sown in 


' autumn. On good strong soils, a quart each 


of timothy or clover inay be enough, but on 
thin soils, to secure a good set, it may be 
necessary to sow up to three quarts of each 
per acre. 

Some farmers grow clover alone, and, cur- 
ing it with great care, they find it a feed 
which will sustain their horses without 
grain. Mr. T. B. Terry, of Ohio, is an advo- 
cate of this use of clover. He has other 
views on the subject of grass growing, 
which we quote: 

“ A few rules about seeding down. If you want 
timothy first, sow when drilling the wheat at the 
rear of the hoes. Then,if you sow clover the 
next spring, you put the seed on a timothy and 
wheat sod, and it has little chance. Again, if 
the wheat is winter-killed some, the timothy 
takes the lead in the spring, and you get timothy 
and little wheat. I have been through all this. 
Let me give the order of evolution. Second step, 
timothy sowed two weeks after wheat, so it 
should not make so large a growth. Next, it 
was sown in the spring with the clover. This 
was rather hard on the timothy, but better for 
wheat and clover; lastly, we quit sowing timothy 
entirely and put on clover only. The clover 
never hurts the yield of wheat, and it has the 
best possible chance to do us good. Next to 
drainage it is the very foundation of our farm- 
ing. You may come and take the farm next to 
mine and sow timothy when you drill your 
wheat and clover in the spring, and I will leave 
you way behind in wheat yield. Now, if you 
want timothy, I have told you how to getit. If 
you want fertility and large crops and money 
you may see what course the writer pursues to 
get them.” 

A next point of great importance is the 
proper 

TIME TO sow. 

Grass plants start best in cool, damp 
weather. Hence, the earlier in the spring 
the seeds are sown, the better. When sown 
in the autumn, the seeds may lie dormant 
in the ground all winter, until the proper 
conditions of growth occur in the spring. 
In Pennsylvania it is the general custom to 
sow the timothy in the autumn with the 
wheat, while the clover, for the reason that 
it winter-kills, is not sown until the spring, 
many farmers sowing it when the snow is 
on the ground in February or March. A 
popular superstition says that ‘‘ The proper 
time to sow clover seed, if you wish a good 
catch, is in the sign of the crab.” 

Knowing the liking which grass rootlets 
have for coolness and moisture, one should 
not sow the seed in the heat of summer. If 
it is necessary to seed a plot to grass late in 
the spring, some oats or barley may be sown 
along with the grass to shade the ground 
while the grass is starting. If, after the 
grass seed is sown, a light top dressing of 
stable manure or of straw is given the soil, 
it will by its shade aid the young plants in 
getting a hold on the soil. This precaution 
is not needed unless the seed is sown in hot 
weather. 

SEEDING WITHOUT PLOWING. 


It may at times be desirable to seed 
ground to grass which it is inconvenient to 
plow. such as wooded groves, or high and 
steep hillsides, or rocky pastures. This can 
be done with success. The bushes should 
all be carefully removed. Then a sharp 
‘spike harrow should be run over the ground 
a number of times to open up the old sod, 
that the grass seeds may find an entrance. 





After the soil has been treated in the above 
manner, and the grass seed has been sown, 
there should be applied a liberal coating of 
wood ashes or commercial fertilizer to feed 
the starting plantlets. In this way old 
pastures may be wonderfully improved. It 
is the a > to gg | gh rar distant ies $e 


steep 
aud te woodlands when it's desire 


le to have them grass. Some farmers 
sow grass seed on old past and depend 
en ie kata nee Glee tone 
earth. Much bet: follow - 


on grain an 
S. Powell & Co., of Cee Md., of w om 
it may be obtained free. 


LEWISBURGH, PENN. 
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BITTER TASTE OF CREAM. 


TOWARD fall there is always more trouble 
in making good butter. The grass has not 
the tender sweetness of early June. There 
is less milk, and where few cows are kept 
it takes lopker to get achurning. Some- 
times when cream stands several days a 
mold forms over its surface. This is more 
or less poisonous, and is prevented b “1 
quently stirring the cream and ay «cy: oo 
only where puie air surrounds it tt 
season fodder corn ought to be plenty on 
every farm where cows are kept, and few 
things are better to produce geod 2 milk. 











CHAPMAN'S 
Internal Disinfectant 
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(Microbe of Malaria.) 

. SCOTT, Third Vice-President of the 
editath le iit ’e Assurance Seetaty of the United States, 
writes in the following term: 

“T have had occasion towitn ess the wonderful bene- 
fits of Chapman’ s Internal Disinfectant for the 
cure of Malaria, and I take great pleasure in addin 
=~ paw in confirmation of its wonderfu 

its.” 
Insist on your druggist getting it, or write to the 


GLOBE CHEMICAL CO., OF NEW YORK. 


#1 a bottle, post-paid. 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RRODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues, apply to 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 
___ Flushing, New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


as ay horough knowledge of the natural laws 
whic pA. the operations of digestion and os 











tion, and 4d a careful application of the fine prope 

ties of w: Qoocn, He ps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a elicate flavored werage 
which may save us many hea octors’ bi It is 
by the i use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution ma) ilt up until strong 


ic 
there is a weak point. We may escape 


tack wh 
many a shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
ae blood at 8 a properly nourished frame.”— 
- § jazet 

Made simp! vas Ly — water or milk. Sold only 
in half. tins, rs, labelled thus 
JAME EPPS. "a § co. Homosopathic Chemists, 

Lendon, England. 
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sbege finds something good, Here it is, 


\ FOR 1 19 c CENTS wise, we will send the 


any address: First—the 





A Fam, Field and Stockman 


The Banner Farmers’ Paper of the World, 
Ten weeks on trail. This is a sprightly wide-awake, 
FANN conden~ed. practical, 24- y Farm and 
») Family Journal. Price $1.00 ja vies aan 10 with 
its Free Seed Distribution of 20 packets best seeds. 


A 24-PAGE PREMIUM LIST, 


a Hendeastt ay pms ina a list and full description 
seeds in ation, 9 Soins "Special! Pre. 








persons making up the 350 


“HAYSEED IN HIS HAIR.” 
and chorus with piano r the . 
jen ote. it's the’ best thing ont. Price, twenty-five conta; Fourth—a 


Whe cei SAVINGS BANK AND LOAN BILL. 


Se present Seanoial opstome, increasing ra amount of money 
Soa Capes pms the thralldom of the money-lender and 








YERS 
FRSAPAR i 
PURIFIES 


THE BLOOD 
QUICKENS 
THE APPETITE 


MAKES THE 


WEAK STRONG 


CURES OTHERS 
WILL CURE YOU 





DEAFNESS. &.H£40. Noises cure scm 


Mg ly ery pm Sold 
oaly b by F. Hiscon, 858 Peey, Ne ¥. Write for book aye 


THE GREAT NORTHERN aT 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE ON REASONABLE TIME AND TERMS. 


For Tickets and Information about Routes and 
Travel in the West, address 


F. I, WHITNEY, 
G. P.& T. A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 
W. W. BRADEN, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 

















he Ite merits as a WASH 
BARLO S| BLUE have been fully 
tested and indo y 

INDIGO | ousnade, of house 

= || keepers, Your Grocer 
BLUE. peght to have it onsale. 


= Ask him for it. 
BD. G. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second Street, Phils, Pa. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable I in Advance. 


One Month, oy é 
Four Months, $1.00 

Six Months, $1.50 
One Year, $3.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Three Years, $7.00 
Four Years, 38.50 


80 jl Two Years, 35.00 » 
| $10.00 


Five years, 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


251 Broadway, New York City, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Highest vf 
Gover n- 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
all in leavening strength.— Latest U. S. 
ment Food Report. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. | 
Grand Gold Medal of International | 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand | 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 


Devlin & Co.’s: 
Excellence! 


Economy! 
Boys’ Clothing Sale. 


Boys’ & Children’s Suits, 
Reefers, Overcoats, 
Hats, Caps. 





Entirely 
stock, 


everything needful for 


new including 
a boy’s outfit and at 
prices that will please 
the careful buyer. 

44 East 14th Street, 
Union SQuARE, N. Y. 


Chas. D. Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


770 BROADWAY 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S), 
NEW YORK, 


No. 





INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WOOD FLOORS. | 
WOOD CARPET. 

Largest Manufacturers. 

BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGE 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





Send for Catalogue. 


m—A.B.&E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
py Send for Catalogue. BOSTOR 


EDWINC, BURT & co, 


Man ufacturers and Deaters 










446 & 448 Pulton Ft., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





The genuine Edwip 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 

an le of each 
. Ca sent 
on application. 


series, Dodd's coy APs se: Boston 








Low Estimates. 
Dailabie Service, 





| 
| 





STERBROOK 2S <== 








FRA terroe4 


= 


if you had seeen “Hartman” Mat—it 


ou wouldn’t the 
aitnost - ttaclt and that’s wh: wey we have made half a 
m ofthem. We sell 90 per ce 
merica. Of course ‘they. rs imitated, Dat the the 
is “ beyond compare.” 


HARTMAN MFG. 00 00., works, Beaver Falls, Pa 
Branches: 12 
Chicago; Stand 60 5. Forsct Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


it. of all the wire mats 


St., New York; 08 State St., 


CavaiuZle Su sercuuoulels, Ulaued ice. Var Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘Hartman.”’ 








PHENOMENAL GROWTH 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


The advance made by the Mutual Life Insurance Company during the past seven 
years is phenomenal when compared with the progress of any or all of its would-be 


competitors. 


THE GROWTH OF ITS ASSETS. 


In 1884 its total assets amounted to......... 
In 1890 its total assets amounted tu................. 


0 Se eee ee 


--» $103,876,178 51 
147,154,961 20 


$43,000,000 00 





ITS MARVELOUS INCREASE IN BUSINESS. , 


In 1884 the new risks amounted to................ 
In 1890 the new risks amounted to................ 


2 


$34,681,420 00 
160 985,986 00 


$126,304,566 00 





ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY DOUBLE. 


The total income in 1884 was.....................- 
The total income in 1890 was....................6. 


Gain in 1890 over 1884 


$19,095,318 41 
34,978, 778 69 


"$15,883,460 28 


THE TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In 1884 the total insurance in force was........... 
In 1890 the total insurance in force was........... 


Gain of Insurance in Force............... 


The*Mutual Life Insurance Company has more insurance in force upon the lives of 


$351,789,285 00 
638,226,865 00 


- $286,437,580 00 





citizens in the United States than any other company, thus showing its reputation in 


its own country. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS PAID TO THE POLICY- 


HOLDERS. 
The assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company are often referred to as ‘‘ The 


Great Family Fund” held by the Trustees of the Company for its policy-holders. 


During the 


year 1890 the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York paid to 
its policy-holders from this fund the enormous sum of $16,973,200.05, the largest 


‘I 











The Old Reliable, 


INDEMAN 


(Establihed 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons, Piano Co., 147th 
Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





PIANOS, 

















A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


_235 Ocute a Bottle by all Druggists. 






\ 


ALTAR REI 


SN 








\ 





Brummell’s Celebrated 
Cough Drops. 


The Genuine have A. H. B. on each drop. 


UsE 






Keep a box of them in your house. Sold 


everywhere. 





Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 
8. C. SMALL 


& Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





woop TYPE 


i FRINTING PRESSES. AND MATERIALS 





amount paid in any one year by any Life Insurance Company in the world. The total | 


sum paid to the insured since the formation of the Mutual Life in 1843 exceeds three | 
hundred millions of dollars, the exact sum being $304,665,147.17. 


The mind can | 


scarcely grasp the immensity of this sum of money, or realize the immeasurable bene- | 


fits accomplished by its distribution. 


pove erty the hoary head of age. 


CHICKERT 


pIANOS 






HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST | 


AWARD OVER ALL COMPETITION. 





CROSS FOR 
OF THE 
LEGION CASH 

oF EASY 
HONOR 

AD PAYMENTS 
GRAND 
GOLD tT 
MEDAL TORENT. 


Pronounced by Eminent Artists 


“THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE!” 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


NEW YORE. | BOSTON 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
The J. Wilkinson Co., 
269-71 State St., 
Chicago. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 









W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


= 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
\ has more than three times the 
4 strength of Cocoa mixed with 
}) Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILYy 


DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 





Sold ty Grocers everywhere. 





W. BAKER &CO. , Dorchester, Mass 





y 


i 


ALES 
pete ORS 


It has relieved the wants of the needy, has car- 
ried comfort to sorrowing widows and orphans, and has saved from destitution and | 















GOOD NEWS TO 
LAD 





poe 











L3 
Tue INDEPENDENT Press, 4] Rg a 





“Strong Slat” 


Imposin 
S Spruce Street, New 


inets, Drying Rac 
ae Chases, Rules, eq etc. 
ER WELLS. 
my fork. 





—™, 


2 i 


-— from any monument dealer. 


ales 


Those who buy 


A GRANITE MONUMENT 


do so but once. With such experi- 
ence you cannot be an expert in de- 
sign, work, or material. We fur- 
nish this information, and, after 
helping you select a design from 
our portfolios, will make you plans 

und specifications that will insure 
first-c ss work at lowest prices 

we can save you money’ 
Send for circular. 


GRANITE MONUMENT DESIGN Co., 
126 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, ‘OW. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 


more Lithia, Soda and Magoesia 


combined than any other Saratoga 


Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 


ney complaints and Indigestion. 


When taken rather warm before 


| breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


* 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 








MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 


\; Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain_and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, t 


w. orksFou undead is 1 wanted 
High 


y 1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
. isis. Centennial Exhibition, 





SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 








Between Chicago and St. Pauli, Min- 


neapolis, Council 


Bluffs, Omaha, 


Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 


Between Chicago, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portiand. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full inf add 
and Toker Agents ress droge, tag, gener! 


¥. Seva, 1.x, WaTTxay, Wb 


TEBALL, 
Geni Manager. G.P.andT.A- 
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